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Legal Aspects of the Housing Problem. 
Gextending of houses seems likely to play an important part in 


extending the list of matters which the Government is called 

upon to regulate. In several States legislation has been 
passed restrictmmg the landlord’s right to charge what rent he pleases, 
and im some cases his right to evict a tenant is expressly limited. 
New York affords perhaps the most conspicuous example of such 
legislation. In New York City the buildimg of houses and apart- 
ments to be let at moderate rents has by no means kept up with the 
demand, and since the war matters have gone from bad to worse. 
As the shortage grew more acute, rents were advanced, in some cases 
beyond all reason. In the spring of 1920 the legislature passed a 
series of laws which, it was hoped, would remedy the worst features 
of the situation. These, however, proved to be unsatisfactory to all 
concerned, and the legislature, meeting in special session, durmg the 
week of September 20, 1920, passed a new set of landlord and tenant 
laws. (Chapters 130-139; 942-945; 947-953.) 

These fal! into four classes. The first class permits exemption 
from local taxes for the purpose of encouraging the building of new 
dwellings. The second makes certain changes in minor details of 
court procedure in rent cases, designed to facilitate the handling of 
such cases. The third aims to prevent landlords from getting rid of 
tenants mdirectly by failing to furnish heat, light, elevator service, 
or the iike. The fourth class deais with the right of eviction for 
nonpayment of the rent demanded, sanctions the defense that the 
rent is unreasonable and oppressive, and puts upon the landlord the 
burden of disproving this charge; this measure is to remain in force 
for two years. 

Legal Regulation of Rent. 


HE laws of the last group are the most immediately important, 
and they also embody the greatest advance in the direction of 
State regulation of private property. The right of a landlord to fix 
what rent he chose for his property was formerly held to be a normal 
and indisputable consequence of his ownership of that property, and 
the same was true of his right to dispossess a tenant who failed or 
refused to pay the rent he fixed. That the State has a right to limit 
his prerogative in both particulars is a new doctrine, and one that is 
now before the courts for decision as to its constitutionality. So far, 
the verdicts are not unanimous. In the District of Columbia legisla- 
tion of a similar nature was passed in 1919, the power to decide upon . 
the fairness of a rent being vested in a commission, instead of in the 
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courts. Here, the decision of the lower court was in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the act, but was reversed by the Court of Appeals 
of the District. In New York the constitutionality of the main 
features of the rent laws has been upheld. The first decision was 
given in October, 1920, less than ‘a month after the passage of the 
new laws, in the case of Guttag v. Shatzkin, the question at issue 
being the right of the plaintiff to evict the defendant, a tenant whose 
lease had expired but who refused to vacate the plaintiff's apartment. 
The lease under which the tenant occupied the apartment had 
expired October 1, and the landlord was naerting to renew it. The 
only question argued was the constitutionality of the new laws for- 
bidding, under t ese circumstances, the eviction of the tenant, who 
was ready and willing to pay a ‘‘fair and reasonable” rent. The 
decision, given by Mr. Justice Finch, was against the landlord, the 
judge basing his opinion squarely upon the police power of the State.' 

Protection of homes and housing is certainly within the police powers of the State, 
providing a public emergency exists which threatens the same. in enacting the 
statute in question the legislature has declared in 9 em terms that such a public 
emergency exists, and it is within its province to so determine. (Matter of applica- 
tion of Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98; McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U.S. 539, at p. 547; Matter of 
Viemeister, 179 N. Y. 235, p. 241.) It remains for the court to consider whether the 
means adopted by the legislature are reasonably adapted to the end sought. (Matter 
of Jacobs, supra; Lawton v. Steele, 152 U. S. 133, pp. 136, 137.) Until the expira- 
tion of a two-year period the legislature has prohibited the ousting of a tenant trom 
his dwelling except in certain rere we instances, provided the tenant is not objec- 
tionable and pays the reasonable rental value of the premises, which reasonable ren ta! 
value may be determined by the court. It would appear that the means which the 
legislature has adopted are appropriate to the end sought. 

This case was carried up to the court of appeals, where, on March 
8, 1921, the decision of the lower court was sustained. At the same 
time a number of other rent cases, all binging — the constitu- 
tionality of the 1920 rent laws, were decided, the aws being upheld 
m every case. A decision handed down by Mr. Justice Pound dis- 
cusses at considerable length the points at issue. ‘The rent laws 
involve, he holds, three separate questions on which the issue of 
constitutionality may be raised. Of these, the question of whether 
‘‘the landlords who rent dwellings are denied the protection of the 
law” is disposed of summarily in the negative, but the other two, 
involving the right of the State to regulate rents and to prevent the 
eviction of tenants except for specified causes, and to set aside con- 
tracts of lease in which an unfair and unreasonable rent is agreed 
upon, are dealt with quite fully. A portion of the discussion on the 
first point is as follows: 

May the legislative power, in a season of exigency, consistently with the due process 
clauses of the State and Federal Constitutions designed to protect property rights, so 
invade the domain of private contract as to interfere with and regulate the right of a 
landlord to exact what he will for his own in the way of rent for private property? 

The landlord is the purveyor of a commodity; the vendor of space in which to 
shelter one’s self and family. He has heretofore been permitted to make his own 
terms with his tenants, but that consideration is not conclusive. Unquestionably 
some taking of private property for the benefit of a class of individuals is the result 01 
the housing laws. The free choice of tenanfs; the unlimited right to bargain; these 
are property rights which may not be affected unless a public advantage over an¢ 
beyond such rights justifies legislative interference, but ‘“‘an ulterior public advantag« 
may justify a comparatively insignificant taking of private property for what, in its 





1 — York Supplement, vol. 185, p. 71. The particular act involved is Chap. 946, amending Chap. 
136, . 
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immediate A ar is a private use.’’ (Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104, 
110, 580.) hile in theory it may be said that the building of houses is not a monop- 
olistic privilege; that houses are not public utilities like railroads and that if the 
landlord turns one off another may take him in; that rents are fixed by economic 
rules and the market value is the reasonable value; that people often move from one 
city to another to secure better advantages; that no one is compelled to have a home 
in New York; that no crisis exists; that to cali the legislation an exercise of the police 
power when it is plainly a taking of private property for private use and without 
compensation is a mere transfer of labels which does not affect the nature of the legis- 
lation, yet the legislature has found that in practice the state of demand and supply is 
at presentabnormal; that no one builds because it is unprofitable to build; that those 
who own seek the uttermost farthing from those who choose to live in New York and 

ay for the privilege rather than go elsewhere; and that profiteering and oppression 
fave become general. It is with this condition and not with economic theory that 
the State has to deal in the existing emergency. The distinction between the power 
of eminent domain and the police power is often fine. In the main it depends on 
whether the thing is destroyed or is taken over for the public use. If property rights 
are here invaded, in a degree, compensation therefor has been provided and possession 
is to be regained when such compensation remains unpaid. What is taken is the right 
to use one’s property oppressively and it is the destruction of that right that is contem- 
plated and not the transfer thereof to the public use. The taking is, therefore, analo- 
gous to the abatement of a nuisance or to the establishment of building restrictions, 
and it is within the police power. 


Taking up the matter of regulating prices, the decision points out 
that while this power is not often an § except in the case of public 
utilities, there seem no definite limits upon its field of operation. 
“Tt may embrace all cases of public interest and the question is 
whether the subject has become important enough for the public to 
justify public action.”” A number of cases are cited, and the con- 
clusion is reached that in temporarily fixing reasonableness as the 
standard of rent in order to prevent oppression, the law can not be 
held to deprive landlords of property without due course of law. 

The legality of the rent laws as affecting contracts already made is 
then taken up. 


The next question is whether such laws impair the obligation of contracts, as applied 
to existing leases and tenancies which contain an express or implied obligation to sur- 
render possession at the end of the term or as applied to a case where it is claimed that 
the parties had contracted or stipulated between themselves in dispossess proceedings 
that the warrant should be issued on October 1. The provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution that no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts puts no 
limit on any lawful exercise of legitimate governmental power. (Legal Tender Cases, 
12 Wall. 457, 551.) * * * 

Laws directly nullifying some essential part of private contracts are rare and are not 
lightly to be upheld by hasty and one generalizations on the common good 
(Barnitz v. Beverly, 163 U.S. 118, 125; Bradley v. Lightcap, 195 U. 8. 1), but no 
decision upholds the extreme view that the obligation of private contracts may never 
be directly impaired in the exercise of legislative power. No vital distinction may 
be drawn between the exercise in times of emergency of the police power upon the 
property right and upon the contract obligations for the promotion of the public weal. 


The conclusion is, in the light of present theories of the police power, that the State 
may regulate a business, however honest in itself, if it is or may become an instrument 
of wide-spread oppression (People v. Beakes Dairy Co., supra, and cases cited; Payne 
v. Kansas, 248 U.S. 112); that the business of renting homes in the city of New York 
is now such an instrument and has, therefore, become subject to control by the public 
for the common good; that the regulation of rents and the suspension of possessory 
remedies so far tend to accomplish the purpose as to supervene the constitutional 
inhibitions relied upon to defeat the laws before us. 


This decision settled the question of the constitutionality of the laws 
under consideration, so far as the laws of the State are concerned.’ 
On April 18, 1921, the Supreme Court of the United States passed 
upon the validity of the laws of New York and District of Columbia 
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on appeals from the jurisdictional courts of last resort. In both 
cases the laws under consideration were declared constitutional. 

The New York case (Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feldman et al.) 
involved the right of the manager of an apartment house to evict 
tenants holding over after their lease had expired, claiming the right 
to do so under chapters 942 and 947 of the laws of New York of 1920. 
Included also was the constitutionality of chapters 131 and 951 of 
the same year, which penalize the failure of lessors or their agents iv 
furnish water, heat, Koht, elevator, telephone, or other service a: 
provided in the lease and necessary to the proper and customary use 
of the building. The first two chapters named seek to prevent the 
dispossession of a tenant occupying a dwelling, with certain exceptions 
These were emergency laws, to be in effect only until November |. 
1922. 

The Supreme Court disposed of this matter briefly, referring for its 
views to its opinion in a case of the District of Columbia (Bloek v. 
Hirsh) decided the same day. ‘The points involved in the rendering 
of service as heat, light, etc., did not appear in the Block case. The 
objection was made that the compulsory rendition of such service 
was in violation of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. As to this the court said: 

It is true that the traditions of our law are opposed to compelling a man to perforn 
strictly personal services against his will even when he has contracted to render them. 
But the services in question although involving some activities are so far from persona 
that they constitute the universal and necessary incidents of modern apartmen' 
houses. They are analogous to the services that in the old law might issue out of or |: 
attached to land. We perceive no additional difficulties in this statute, if applical)!. 
as assumed. The whole case was well discussed below and we are of opinion that the 
decree should be affirmed. 

As indicated, the decision of the statute of the District of Columb 
was more extended, there being also a strong dissenting opinion 
resented by four of the nine justices. The act here in question | 

own as the Ball Rent Act, approved October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 
297). This act was of general application not confined to residences, 
being based on the emergencies growing out of the war which were 


said to be productive of conditions dangerous to health and burden- 


some to public officers and employees, thereby embarrassing thi 
Federal Government in the transaction of the public business. Th» 
property actually in question was purely commercial, in nowise 
connected with the governmental activities, but falls within the 
broad inclusiveness of the law. The Supreme Court of the Distric’ 
had upheld the claim of the occupant, Block, to hold the premise- 
after the expiration of his lease under the provisions of the law 
On appeal, however, the Court of Appeals of the District reverse: 
this decision, declaring the act unconstitutional and void on the 
ground that there was an interference with private property withou: 
regard to public use; nor was the legislative fiat able to make tli 
renting of property m the District of Columbia other than a private 
business. “A public interest can not be thus created or property 
rights divested by an arbitrary exercise of the police power.” (45 

peninaton. Law Rep., pp. 378, 380.) A lengthy dissent was filed 
by we chief justice of this court, in which he argued for the validity 
of the act. 
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As stated, the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the law 
in its decision of April 18, 1921, saying that— 

The general proposition to be maintained is that circumstances have clothed the 
letting of buildings in the District of Columbia with a public interest so great as to 
justify regulation by law. Plainly circumstances may so change in time or so difier 
in space as to clothe with such an interest what at other times or in other places would 
be a matter of purely private concern. 

Various interferences with the use of private property were then 
noted, as the limitations on the height of buildings in cities, the 
leaving of pillars in coal mines, the regulation of billboards, ete. 
Continuing, the court said: 

But if to answer one need the legislature may limit height to answer another, it 
may limit rent. We do not perceive any reason for denying the justification held 
good in the foregoing cases to a law limiting the property rights now in question i! the 
public exigency requires that. The reasons are of a different nature, but they cer- 
tainly are not less pressing. Congress has stated the unquestionable embarrassment of 
Government and danger to the public health in the existing condition of things. The 
space in Washington is necessarily monopolized in comparatively iew hands, and 
letting portions oj it is as much a business asany other. Housing is a necessary of lite. 
All the elements of a public interest justifying some degree of public control are 
present. The only matter that seems to us open to debate is whether the statnte 
goes too far. For just as there comes a point at which the police power ceases and 
leaves only that of eminent domain, it may be conceded that regulations of the present 
sort pressed to a certain height might amount to a taking without due process of law. 

Like the New York law this was emergency legislation to end in 
two years unless sooner repealed. It was recognized that the mere 
declaration of an emergency was not conclusive upon the courts, but— 
is entitled at least to great respect. In this instance Congress stated a publicly noto- 
rious and almost world-wide fact. That the emergency declared by the statute did 
exist must be assumed, and the question is whether Congress was incompetent to meet 
itin the way in which it has been met by most of the civilized countries of the world. 

After discussing briefiy the provisions for administration and 
enforcement, and announcing that ‘‘we have no concern, of course, 
with the question whether those means were the wisest, whether 
they may not cost more than they come to, or will effect the result 
desired,” the act was declared valid and the judgment of the court 
of appeals reversed. 

As stated above, four of the nine justices dissented from this de- 
cision. The dissent was based on the provisions of the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution forbidding the National and 
State Governments to deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; also on the prohibition upon States against 
passing laws impairing the obligations of contracts—provisions that 
were regarded as so explicit and the specifications furnishing such 
irresistible deductions as not to “require any expression but ior the 
opposition of those whose judgments challenge attention.”’ The 
same four justices dissented in the case relating to the New York 
laws, which they regarded as still more unjustifiably offending the 
constitutional provisions. However, the decisions validate the laws 
of both peenetiohans, and will go far to aid in the enforcement of 
existing laws of the same type, perhaps also encouraging additional 
legislation. 

It is of interest to note that prior to these decisions discussivns had 
appeared in two of the legal journals of the country, in which the 
validity of this type of legislation was argued on the exact basis of 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court. Both referred to the decision 
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in the case, Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113), in which the business «{ 
grain warehousing was held to be impressed with a public interest on 
account of the practical monopoly held in the situation. Judge 
Wigmore ? found that every house owner offering a house for leas: 
is in the business of rendering housing service, the present conditions 
being such that there is a practical monopoly, so that the service is, 
even more than that of grain warehousing, subject to be impresse«| 
with a public interest. 

In the second article * it was held that a public interest is creat« 
and that the police power may properly be invoked whenever cir- 
cumstances give one portion of the community undue power over 
another, so that— 
it is idle to talk about freedom of contract and the right of a man to use his property as 
he pleases. There is no freedom of contract, and the use of the property is not being 
made by the owner ofit. Itis the others who must useit. And the permanent needs 
of society as a whole require that they use it. 

Though the validity of this type of legislation has thus been sustained, 
this fact has no bearing upon the economic soundness of such laws, anc 
on this latter ground they are vigorously attacked by many upholders 
of the old order. Supply and demand, we are told, must regulate tlic 
price of housing, as of all other services and commodities, and any a'- 
tempt to interfere with the working of this lawis bound toresultin harm. 
The natural effect of the New York rent laws of 1920, it is said, will he 
to put a stop to house building in that State and to intensify the crisis 
they were intended to relieve. Perhaps this prospect would be more 
alarming if the building of houses or apartments within the reach 0 
ee of moderate means had not practically come to a standsti/I 

efore these laws were passed, so that the people had some reason (« 
doubt the danger of interfering with the law of supply and demand in 
a situation where demand was intense, but supply remained unal- 
fected. At least, they have elected to risk such interference for « 
period of two years, a time which is probably long enough to demon- 
strate whether or not the legal regulation of rents is a socially desirable 
measure. 


Other Housing Legislation. 


MEAN WHILE, a number of measures have been proposed or 
adopted with a view to increasing the supply of housing throug! 
governmental action. New York and New Jersey have authorize( 
the remission of local taxes to a limited extent upon capital put into 
housing. The measures providing for this were passed in the fall of 
1920. No reports are available as to what effect, if any, followed this 
action in New Jersey. In New York the act was permissive, no! 
mandatory, and it was not until February, 1921, that the New York 
City authorities availed themselves of the permission. Then they 
seen wes an ordinance of which the essential provisions are that unii! 
anuary, 1932, new buildings in the city of New York, planned {vr 
dwelling purposes exclusively, shall be exempt from taxation for loc:! 
purposes, excepting assessments for local improvements during con- 
struction. To secure this exemption a building must have been com- 





?Lilinois Law Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, January, 1921, p. 364: A constitutional way to reach the hou: 
profiteer, by John H. Wigmore. 
3 Virginia Law Review, University, October, 1920, p. 30: The regulation of rents, by Henry H. las-\. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 7 


pleted since April 1, 1920, or shall be started before April 1, 1922. 
The land upon which the building stands is not exempt, and the limits 
of exemption are $5,000 for single houses and $10,000 for two-family 
houses. It is said that even in the short time which has elapsed since 
this ordinance went into effect there has been a marked increase of 
house building in New York, particularly in the sections where land is 
relatively less expensive, but it is yet too soon to estimate how far this 
is due to the tax exemption and how far it is simply the revival which 
might be expected as the building season opens, especially in view of 
the fall in the prices of building materials. 

A more pronounced form of State aid is provided for in a bill recently 
introduced at Albany by Senator Cotillo, which provides for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of loans in the State banking department, and 
authorizes loans aggregating $100,000,000 to be applied to housing. 

The land loan bureau would be empowered to lend to persons or corporations, loans 
to run between $500 and $100,000, secured by bond and mortgage on real property 
and not exceeding 75 per cent of the appraised valuation of the property. The in- 
terest would be 4 per cent payable semiannually and the mortgage would not be for 
more than 25 years. 

The bureau would have the power to issue 4 per cent certificates up to $100,000,000 
in the same manner as bonds issued for highway improvement, exempt from State 
and local taxes, and to be invested by the bureau in such securities as savings banks 
must invest in.* 

Another bill recently introduced would give municipalities the 
right to acquire Jand and houses by purchase or condemnation, and 
to build houses and rent them to the public at cost, and it also pro- 
vides that the State should finance municipal housing projects. In 
this, it follows the recommendations of the State housing commit- 
tee, which advised, among other things, the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting extension of State credit on a large 
scale and at low rates to aid in the construction of moderate-priced 
homes, and the passage of an enabling act permitting cities to ac- 
quire and hold or let adjoining vacant lands, and if necessary to 
carry on housing.° 

A precedent for such legislation is found in North Dakota, where 
in 1919 the legislature passed laws authorizing the State to undertake 
building, to buy real estate, and to carry on such activities as might 
be necessary to execute the purpose of helping its citizens to secure 
homes. The would-be home owner must provide 20 per cent of 
the cost of the house, whereupon, under proper securities, the State 
would advance the remainder of the cost and build the house with 
lumber and other materials bought by the State in wholesale | ots. 
This legislation was pronounced constitutional in 1920, but owing 
to the stormy political situation in North Dakota the State has as 
yet done but little under the terms of this law. 

Within a few weeks past, South Dakota has adopted a plan of very 
similar character. The text of the law is not yet available, but ac- 
cording to newspaper summaries, it gives the use of State credit to 
would-be home owners almost as freely as does the North Dakota 
legislation. The law, which is to become effective in June, 1921, 


— — —— —_——» 








* Summarized in Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mar. 28, 1921. _ , ' 
* Report of the housing committee of the reconstruction commission of the State of New York, p. 5. 


& ‘Acts of North Dakota, 1919, chapter 150. 
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creates a home building department, and provides for the sale of 
State bonds for the purpose of furnishing capital to owners of lots 
who may wish to build comparatively modest houses. Each loan is 
to be secured by a first mortgage on the entire property it covers, 
and the applicant must furnish at least 20 per cent of the cost of the 
projected home. 

The Legislature of California is considering a somewhat similar 
plan. Senate bill 101, known as the ‘‘Dwelling-house construction 
act,’’ is intended to provide assistance in home building through the 
commission of immigration and housing, to which specific authori- 
zation is given: 

To loan to any and all persons out of the revolving fund provided for in secticn |\ 
of the act, for the purpose of constructing dwelling houses as provided for herein, 
amounts not to exceed in any case one-third of the total value of any construction 
project. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act the sum cf $2,000,000 
is appropriated out of any moneys in the State treasury, which shall constitute a r. 
volving fund to be known as the dwelling-house construction fund, and which is 
calculated to be returned to the State with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
within a period of 50 years from the date of the passage of the act.’ 

This State has had since 1917 (ch. 755) a system of land improve- 
ment and sale, addressed particularly to the encouragement of the 
ownership of homes for farmers and farm laborers. Also, town sites 
may be established and lots therein sold or leased. Annual reports 
of the board in charge describe the system as successful and of large 
promise of usefulness. 

The most important proposals for legislation now before the public 
are found in the recommendations of the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction and Production, which seek to standardize building 
operations, to attract capital to building, and to make credit easier 
for housing projects. The establishment of a Federal housing 
bureau is recommended, the idea being that it shall be used to collect 
and disseminate information upon building methods, costs, city 
planning, building codes, and the like. Remission of taxes in aid 
of housmg is recommended, the taxes in this case being, of course, 
Federal. For five years, it is advised, all profits from the sale of 
dwelling houses should be exempt from income and excess profits 
taxes, provided that such profits, plus an equal amount, are rein- 
vested in dwelljing-house construction. Interest on loans up to 
$40,000 on improved real estate should also be exempt from taxation 
when such loans are held by individuals. Another recommendation 
deals with providing for the use of savings and time deposits o/ 
national banks for long-time loans, thus giving such deposits greater 
security and supplying a source of long-term money for building. 
Still another provides for the establishment of district home loan 
banks, which should raise money for building loans by sellmg under 
Federal supervision bonds based upon the securities for loans alrea:!y 
made deposited by the member banks. It is believed that the recom- 
mendation for the establishment of the Federal housing bureau wi! 
meet with little opposition, but the fate of the other measures is 
wholly doubtful. 


7 From summary given in Tri-City Labor Review, Oakland, Calif., Mar. 18, 1921, 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 
Present Trend of Housing Legislation. 


[‘ SURVEYING the legal developments thus hastily sketched, it 
is impossible not to be impressed by the increasing tendency to 
invoke Governmental aid in respect to housing. Before the war, 
housing and the Government had little to do with each other. Those 
wishing to build must conform to certain regulations as to sanitation 
and safety, and if, having built and let their houses, they wished to 
dispossess-a given tenant, there were certain recognized forms in 
accordance with which they must act. Beyond this, their right to do 
as they would with their own was unquestioned. As for direct Gov- 
ernment assistance in providing houses, it was scarcely so much as 
thought of. Such help, it was admitted might be proper and neces- 
sary enough abroad, but in this country we could depend upon private 
initiative. But under the pressure of the housing shortage our 
attitude has changed so rapidly that there is now hardly a feature of 
eovernmental activities connected with housing abroad which is not 
reproduced here in one or more States. Take, for instance, the 
housing program of Czechoslovakia, described in the Monty 
Lasor Review for April (pp. 130-133). It would be generally 
admitted that this program represents rather extreme views of the 
right and duty of the Government to regulate private business, and 
yet it contains few measures which are not already either in force 
here or under serious consideration. Czechoslovakia regulates rents; 
so do New York, Maine, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
Czechoslovakia forbids the eviction of tenants, except under specified 
conditions; so do New York and the District of Columbia. Czecho- 
slovakia remits taxes upon dwellings constructed under certain con- 
ditions and within specified periods; so do New York and New Jersey. 
Czechoslovakia makes loans to those willing to build; so do North and 
South Dakota, while New York and California are considering adopt- 
ing thismeasure. itis true that nowhere in this country does either 
State or National Government claim the right, as yet, to comman- 
deer unoccupied dwellings or rooms for the use of those who can not 
find homes, except in time of actual war, nor has any attempt yet been 
made to fix the prices of building material by law.* 








‘Such regulation has, however, been seriously proposed by at least one well-known housing authority. 
os Architectural Record, December, 1920, p. 531: The housing situation and the way out, by Lawrence 
_ ) 

eiller. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
Sie following tables are based on figures which have been rv- 


ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.* 

Table 1 shows for the Guited States retail prices of food on Marc! 
15, 1920, and on February 15 and March 15, 1921, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the month and in the year. For example, tlic 
price of pork chops on March 15, 1920, was 39.1 cents; on February 
15, 1921, 32.7 cents; and on March 15, 1921, 35.3 cents. These figures 
show a decrease in the retail price of pork chops of 10 per cent in tli 
year, but an increase of 8 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a <e- 
crease of 22 per cent in March, 1921, as compared with March, 1920, 
and a decrease of 1 per cent in March, 1921, as compared with Febru- 
ary, 1921. 

TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PEr 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAR. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, i¢.), 
AND MAR. 15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 



































Per cent of increase 
~ wre . (+) or decreas 
Average retail price on— (25 etek son 
Article. Unit. compared with 
" Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1920. 1921. 1921. 1920. 1921. 
Cents. Cents Cents. 
LAE LEIS A AO Pound........ 40. 8 38.3 39.1 — 
I TOPE ee en Pee 1 boat 37.5 34.2 34.9 —7 
SN Ek cw ccnrerndadunientate a yp a | 31.9 29.3 30.0| —6 42 
I. oh nanactscneconpasctins <a do 25.1 22. 0 22.5 -10 | + 2 
IES oot siceeds 402... 0602..2 Saal Mmeis.) Jodo 18. 2 15. 6 15.7 —14 | + 
i cancnscrphibeppncedssness dees ORiw 90.0 22010 39.1 32.7 35. 3 —10 | 
PEE eho enbeedccecctes nse ccessces apd F a 50. 2 44.7 41.9 —17 | _ 
hs Dina ke deus GawhobisreBeadhdgleiues Otc...) 51. 2 48.2 4.8) .—5 | 
tat scans enanhoupatan tumresobnkntn eae 39. 8 34. 2 34. 4 —f4 | 
Pies dad bids cdkbes dbbet Libs < daw sf eeu do..... 45.7 42.9 43. 2 —§ | 
Salmon, canned...........-----.---. i? Ser 37.6 37.7 2.35. = 3 | 
EE ops cethtearagupssssecsess | Quart......... 16.6 15. 4 15. 2 — 8 
Milk, evaporated. .........-.-------- 15-16 oz. can. . 15. 1 14.7 14.6 —-3 | 
elite nine ieietanden Pound......-. 75.2 56.5 57.6| —23 | 
Oleomargarine.......-...---------------- Ree eA 43.1 35. 4 34.0 ae «| 
a eee ar eee BE raradecs 36.1 32.3 31.0 -i4 | 
PE CENE a Sos Sadecedeveteaeecleoes ce le. ae ies 42.8 38. 4 39.0 —9 
ree Eero db cdaas dbKdibinceliccdledasd ae 30. 4 20.7 19. 6 —36 | 
Rn a cack tbanhoutnncleewen ercenssd 37.5 25.9 24.6) —34 | 





1In addition to Seep | retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry go's 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gas in the June issue and dry goods in (he 
April, July, October ,and December issues of the MontTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 11-\'! 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round Steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, por 
chops bacon, ham jard, hens, flour, corn meal, , butter, milk, bread , potatoes, sugar, cheese rice ,¢0!'«, 
tea. The re er of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, have been included in the weighted agure- 
gates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. ll 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAR. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1921, 
AND MAR. 15, 1920—Concluded. 








| 

| Percent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) Mar. 15, 1921, 
compared with 


Average retail price on 


Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, f Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1920. | 1921. ; 1920. | 1921. 


| 
Article. | Unit. 





Cents. 
47. § 
10. 

6.2 


i ggs, strictly fresh | Dozen 
Pound 

do 
CaM oo die + coe ae «= be ow nescae Spa. © Bite dite 
br Sao o a cners so be os osu vetelateda do 
CORI se Sblgrece tch-0:~ oo Sim oo irs 0 | 8-oz. package. . 


Cream of Wheat | 28-oz. package. | 


_ 


nom 
ee ee OO tT St DO CO 
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on 
10. 
14. 
30. 


, ee © e's 
Nd we ors 


th 
an 


x COnCIW wd =x = 
asa ee ec er eS 
ene 


Beans, navy . 

POREIIGR n 64s cacnss.0xdnvesa eee tne ae do 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Beans, baked 

Corn, canned 

Peas, canned aot 
Tomatoes, canned yet a loa 
Sugar, granulated................ ...| Pound 
(Ca 





ao, de OD 
SI DO OO Ore 


_ 2.4 Pay e 7s ' . 
Tr an ar re «© «¢ 2 ee CUCUS Ue he Se 
mT DOT OCI OS HOS OMT WO 
= 
> 


1 e 
TO 1 





* .* 
os 





ESORE PL SER EAZER YY See See a 


—_ 
oOo 








1See note 2, page 10. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15 of each year, 1913 and 1914, and for 
each year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes 
in March of each of these specified years compared with March, 1913. 
For example, the price of lard in March, 1913, and in March, 1914, 
was 15.6 cents; in March, 1917, 23.9 cents; in March, 1918, 33.2 
cents; in March, 1919, 33.4 cents; in March, 1920, 30.4 cents, and 
in March, 1921, 19.6 cents. As compared with the average price in 
March, 1913, these figures show that the price was the same in March, 
1914, but for the other periods the following percentage increases 
are shown: Fifty-three per cent in 1917, 113 per cent in 1918, 114 
per cent in 1919, 95 per cent in 1920, and 26 per cent in 1921. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase of 61 per cent in March, 1921, as compared with March, 1913. 
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Tarnie 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAR. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARF 


WITH MAR. 15, 1913. 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. | 











Per cent of increase (+) or d 
Average retail prices Mar. 15— ro Eg ey 1 eg 
Article. Unit. with Mar. 15, 1913. : 
| | | | 
1913 | 1914/1917 | 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1914 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 i 
| } | | { 
' | } ; 
| cvs.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak....... Pound...... 24.7) 25.3) 29. 5) 33.8) 41.8) 40.3) 39.1/+ 2+ 194 37\+ 69\+ 65+ 
Round steak....... ..-.. RR RS | 21. 3) 22.9} 26.6) 31. 8) 39. 4] 37. 5) 34.9/+ 81+ 254 49/4 85/4 76/4 
1 i RE ll in adhe ae | 19. 4) 20.0) 23. 3} 26. 8) 33. 4) 31.9) 30.0)\+- 3+ 20+ 38+ 72'4+ 64+ 
Chuck roast........ ....- ees | 15. 6| 16.3} 20. 4] 23. 2} 28. 4) 25.1) 22.5)4 4.4 31/+ 49)+ 824 614 
gl) SER Ba " “es |11.8) 12. 4) 14. 6] 18. 2) 22.1) 18.2) 15.7}4 54 2414+ 5414+ 87\+ i i 
4 of eS _ ae | 20. 3) 20.9) 28. 0} 33.9} 38. 6] 39.1) 35.3.4 3+ 38+ 67/+ 90)+ 93 + 
| NETS 298 Ose ds | 96. 1| 26.6) 33. 3] 48.8) 54.9] 50.2) 41.9/4 24 2814 97/4110/4 92- 
SE ocudiaktec s<<ubettie lye | 96.0 26.5} 33.6] 44.1) 51.4] 51.2) 48.8)4 2+ 294 70/4 98i4 974 s 
RM Ls chen cighd lacie s ded eee: 3 | 19.1) 18.9) 26.2) 31.7) 38.0) 39.8) 34.4,— 1+ 37/4 66/4 99/4108 4 ») 
PATS tee “a 21. 4| 22.4) 27.5] () | 41.1] 45.7) 43.24 54 29)... /4 924114 4 
Salmon (canned)...\..... : Seer ES ais. | 22. 21 20. 5| $2.1) 37.6) 37.3)...../.....}.....|..... hen 
Milk, fresh. ........ | Quart...... 8.9) 9.0) 10.0) 13.4) 15.3) 16.6, 15.24 114+ 124 51/+ 724+ 87 
Milk; evaporated | 15-16 0z.can.|...../.....!...../..... 15.@ 16.3) 34.@....-3:.... Pe son Beet hgh a 
(unsweetened). | : | | | 
Re L.cacennos Pound...... $1.4) 35.0) 46.2) 55.2) 66.5) 75.2) 57.6/— 15/4 12/4 33/+ 61/+ 82 
Oleomargarine. ....|.....d0....../.....).....J...../..-.-| 39.0} 43.1] 34.0)..... Tare ae oe Faia * 
Nut margarine.....)..... ees ie ee ae ee 35. 5} 36.1 OR PRCT Ta ee ne 
Sn chtings -oc<dlesapd | ee 22. 1) 23. 1] 32.3) 35.1) 40.5} 42.8) 39.0)+ 5+ 46+ 59+ 834 94 
| aaNet Sager Mets: do...... 15.6) 15.6} 23.9] 33.2) 33. 4] 30. 4! 19. 6 O+ 53411341144 95)+ 
SR SR sage eS. See Doe os bgt: | 33.2) 37. 5) 24. 6]..... eM AA MD atta, AA a. 
Eggs, strictly fresh -! I "Dozen ere 26. 4) 30.9) 34.7) 44.3) 48.3) 55.6) 41.7)/+ 174+ 314 68+ 83/+111 
ES eategaasasace | Pound...... | 5.6) 6.2) 8.1) 9.6) 9.8 11.2) 10.5)4 11/4 45'+ 71'+ 75.+100 
pee eae BS do...... 3.3) 3.31 5.8 66 6.8 8.0, 64) G+ 76 4100)4106\ +142 
Corti meal.........- J----- oe... osae 2.9 3.1) 4.1) 7.2) 5.9 6.5) 4.84 7+ 41/4148)+103 +124)- 
Rolled oats.........|..... 06. .2.531..-4...- l....-[ese.-| & 8} 10.3] 20.2).....).....]..... ies he Wd 
Corn flakes. ...... ‘| Kon. pig SP OS TESS ene NPE 14.1) 14.1) 13.2) 
Cream of W heat... | Pond an ne PPS = ss & § % ee See ee bewayatawess}- 
Macaroni........... ey, Mion! apt. AR ee | 19. 3} 20.2) 21.0)..... See Te: ae ee 
SSN Be ee: | 8.6 8.7] 9.1 12.0) 13.4 18. 4) 9.8) + 1+ 6+ 40 + 56,+114 
Beans, navy...-..../..... > k ROOD KEPT hyedete 15. 4! 18.1) 12.5) 11.9) states Rene eR ——s 
Potatoes OER SET a | 1.5 1.8) 5.0, 2.5, 2.9 6.8) 25+ 20) +233 + 67+ 93,+353 
RRA eS 2 RS Ee Pepe Carillon 12. 5) 4.0) ne ee 
Cabbage....-...-.-|..... 09-5 543k. ssusns Brey SET a Sp. | OS ieee: petit Paeney pene 
Beans, baked... ... gs (BBE RS Sree: deutts 18.1) 16.8 15.1)..... er Ra Oe eee F 
Corn, canned.......!..... ONi. ERS. SiH Jest deas | 19.3) 18.5) 16.7/....: FOR) eae Pet eames ee 
Peas, canned............-. BOs, nae cleceeclocvedeceosipoees | 29.0) 19.0) 18.0)... 20). 22 fet lene 
Tomatoes, canned..|.__.- tee 5 th Pie teeglt AR. i dh GR sa i slg ly ini 
Sugar, granulated..| Pound...... 5.4 5.1; 8.8 9.2) 10.6) 18.7) 9.7\— 64 63+ 70\+ 96 +246'+ 
natn AB eaten nooo ea 54.3 54.5) 54.7) 61.5, 70. 4 73.2) 71.140.414 114+ 134 304 35+ 
Collee...2-.......0-)00.2- do......| 29.81 29.7] 30.9) 30.4 37.6] 49.1! 37.10.34 1/4 24 264 654 2 
SS SS SOF a once Be | 14.1) 16.5) 20.9) 28.7} 20.9)..... te ies MS ae a 
Raisins............ OF OAS A | 14.1) 15.1) 16. 4) 26.4) 31.7... a ae 
Benenes..........-| Dozem. ....-)..65-|.sccchecsss lisdbe 36.6) | eRe ae eR eS -*)) ae 
Sed cane occslessed plies: aE rapa. oie Bey Spy 53.2 62.0 4 Ep frost we Se SP 
; | | — | 
eS a a ee ae Oe Pee ain ae y + §1:+4106+ 6! 
ow! | 7 3 " 59 in 106, 
J ' i ! 















































1 No hens sold in March, 1918, by order of the U.S. Food. Administration. 


2 See note 2, p. 10. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 


D9 ¢ 


maw EC 


artic le 3 


of food * as well as the changes i in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 


1921. 


1913 to 1920, and in Mare! 





3 Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food article 


of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.- 
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Sirloin steak. | Round steak, 


RETAIL 
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| Aver- 
age 
} 
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ve 
retail | for $1.) retail 


| price. 


¥ i 
| Per lb.' Lbs Pet! Lbs 


Amt. 
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ait wag 

A oom. | 
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- $1. 


price. 
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OOD 


Aver- 


age 
retail 
price. 


Per lb. 


IN 


| 
| Rib roast. | Chuck 





Amt. 
for $l 





1913 ./$0.254 | 3.9 $0.223| 4.5 $0.198|) 5.1 
Peery 259 3.9 | .236 4.2 . 204 4.9 
1915 257; 3.9] .230) 43° .201 5.0 
TT 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 212 4.7 
1917 .315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 1 
9006. 5: . Sapches: 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 307 3.3 
Y aa epyeres: 417 2.4 .389 2.6 325 3.1 
D. .utdedabeee . 437 2.3 . 395 2.3 . 332 3.0 
1921: March.... 391 2.6 349 2.9 . 300 3.3 
Bacon. Ham. Lard 
Per lb., Lbs. | Perlb. Lbs. | Per lb.| Lhs. 
1913 .... $0.270 3.7 30.269 3.7 |$0.158 6.3 
1934.. . 275 3.6 .273 3.7} .156; 6.4 
A ee . 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 148 6.8 
1936 287 3.5 . 294 3.4) .175 5.7 
91 410 2.4 .382 2.6; .276 3.6 
| er ~ 9a 52 1.9 .479 2.1] .333 3.0 
[Ae eee 554 | 1.8 . 3A i.9 369 2.7 
25 2teesene 523 1.9 355 1.8 .295 3.4 
1921: March. 419 2.4 458 | 2.0 196 >. 1 


: March. Ba 


1921: March.... 
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3.160 
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-171 5 
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279 3. 
262 3 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND Fr‘ 


STATES. 





FOOD AND A 
AR MARCH, 192) 


Aver A 
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retail | for $1.} retail 
pr | price. 
! 
j 
Per] Lhs Per th 
121 8.3 80.210 
126 7.9 20 | 
.121 8.3 203 
- 128 7.8 227 
.157 6.4 319 | 
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. 202 5.0; .423 
. L883 §.§| .423 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


J Table 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in thc 

retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 1907 to 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.5 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month an 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative pricv 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show 
a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing t)ic 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food, combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles will be 
used.’ For an ex Tebiaticn of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accori- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
oe in 1918, see Monruiy Lapor Review for March, 192! 

. 25). 

P The curve shown in the chart on page 16 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket ani 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in March, 1921, to approximately where it was in April, 191s. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,’ because thc 

reentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





4 See note 2, p. 10. 
6 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LaBorR REvi'\ 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 
$ For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts, 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MontHLty Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “The ‘ratio’ char! 
by Prof. Irving Fisher , reprinted from QuarterlyPublication s of the American Statistical Association 
une, » <4 pp. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGKE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
March 15, 1913, for March 15, 1920, and for February 15 and 
March 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same 
dates with the exception of March, 1913, as these cities were not 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART! 


[ The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dea! 

























































































| Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 
Article. Unit. | ; : | . | 
| Mar. 1 Mar. Mar. 15— 
°~ | Feb.| Mar. | Fep.| Mar. |“! 1° ‘ep, Mar. 
\——7-——-1_ 15, | 15, |-—7-——-|_ 15, | 15, -———|_ 15, | 15, | 
1813) 1990 1824-1921. 1913 1920 1921. 1921. 1913 1920/1924 1921. 
i j j i 
| Cts.| Cts. cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.| Cts Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound...... 22. 6) 38. 9| 36. 0} 36. 2! 22.0) 39. 2) 37.3! 38. 2) 24.9) 40.8} 40.3) 40. 4) 
Round steak ............|.0... BB...000% 20. 5} 36. 0} 33.1) 33.5) 20. 7| 37.1) 34.5) 35, 5) 21.3) 37. 8) 36.2) 36.7) 
| RE ae do.......| 18. 4] 30. 7] 26. 4| 28.6) 18.0) 33.2) 30.2) 30.7] 19.3) 31.1] 29.9} 30.2 
Chuck roast... i... cccccs)eccee B0...000% 13. 0} 24. 6) 21.0) 21.9) 15,3) 24.6) 22.9) 23.1) 16.1) 26.5) 24.3) 24. 5) 
Pinte Geel. ....55. oe ssseck berscticaal Bissness | 11.1} 19.5) 15.0) 15,2! 12.4 els 16. 2 16. 4) 10. i ~“ 15. i 15.3} 
yt | eee eee BOunccees 21. 5) 39. 4] 33.5) 33.6) 19.3) 36.8) 30.7) 33.6) 20.0) 38.0) 32.2) 34.4 
ER OE SCS Basee Eee 31.0} 54.4) 46,2) 46. 4) 22.0) 42.8) 37.7) 38.5) 31.3! 55.7) 49.8) 50, 2! 
ge, Cet ck vanes bane do.......| 29.0) 52.7} 48.6) 47. 8| 30.0) 53.8) 50.8) 52. 5] 30.0) 51.7) 50. 2| 49. ¢ 
| STS. IS LS se 20. 6| 41. 2) 34. 4) 32.9) 18.3) 41.4) 33.1) 33.1] 21.3] 41.4) 40.8) 39.0 
RT eta pei canna 19.3} 44.3} 34.4) 34.8) 21.8) 48.0) 45.6 i 18.7| 41.6! 38.8) 37.7 
Salmon (canned)........ RT eR ae 33.3) 26.0) 25.7)..... 35.3] 34.0) 34.2)..... 37.6) 39.4) 39.6 
SS Re eS Quart....... | 10.0} 25.0) 21.3) 20.0) 8.8) 16.0) 15.0} 14.0) 10.3) 25.0) 25.0) 22.5 
Milk, evaporated ........ 15--16 0z.can.|..... 16. 7} 15. 4] 15. 4)..... 14, 2) 14, 5} 14.3)..... 15. 9} 15.7) 15.8 
aes Pound...... 42. 4) 78. 8} 63.1] 65.8] 42.1] 77. 8) 62.3! 63.0) 45.0) 78.6) 63.3) 65.1 
; Oleomargarine.........-. ee a | eee 45. 4) 40, 5) 39. 4).....| 42.9) 34.7] 35.1)..... 44,8) 40. 9 39. 9 
' | | 
Nut margarine........../..... ae Seer 39. 6} 35. 8) 34. 4)..... 35. 6) 32.0) 30.6)..... 39. 0) 37. 8) 36.9 
SEE cab éddhills donde on daweet do.......] 25.0} 42.1) 37.9} 38,7) 23.3) 43.1) 39.3) 39.7) 21.8) 42,2) 38.9) 39.3 
eee eee bss sed Picaséas 14, 8} 30. 4] 21.6} 20,9} 14.0] 29.0) 18.8) 17,8) 15.4) 29.8) 20.2) 19.+ 
ee SS iicavantiieaces 35. 6| 23, 8} 24.2)..... 35. 1| 23.0) 22. 4]..... 36. 7} 28. 8} 28.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... , Dozen....... 20 9) 52.9} 42.8] 38.0) 21.7) 56.8) 47.5) 40.7) 25.5) 48.1) 45.3) 40.1 
SS ae sree | Pound...... 6.0) 12.2) 12.2) 11.9) 5.4) 10.2) 10,8) 10.4) 5.0 10.7 11.1 10.7 
Re Se Bae @6....0.: | 3.6) 7,9 7.0) 7.0) 3.2) 82) 6.4) 6.3) 3.8) 7.9) 7.5) 7.5 
“eae SS eee een May do.......| 2.4) 5.6; 3.9 3.7) 2.5) 5.4) 4.2) 3.9) 2a! 5.2) 3.6 3.7 
Rolled Gate. <. iJ. .....2..)..000 isetsuate sess | 11,6) 11.7) 11.6)....- 9.3} 9.7] 9.7])..... 11.4) 11.9) 11.8 
Corn flakes..........-... | 8oz. pkg....|..... | 14.2) 14.5 wwe 13.1) 13.4) nese sseee 14,5) 14,8) 14.6 
Cream of Wheat......... on. pkg... ete 29. 7| 31.2) 31.8)..... 28. 5} 28. / 28, 5j..... | 30, 6) 32.0) 32.4 
Macaroni................ | Pound......|... 21. 7| 22.3) 22.0)..... | 19.3) 21.5) 21.2)..... 20. 2| 24.6) 23.6 
aR TIS Ee = | 8&6) 17.5) 8.6 8. 3 9.0) 18.1} 11.4] 10,2) 8.2} 18.3) 10.0) 9. 
Beans, navy............|-..-. Piccakcd co 14.5] 10.4] 10.5)...../ 11.2} 84) &2)..... 13.8] 10.3) 10.0 
eae Seen poo meee 2.0| 7.7} 3.4 “4 1.5, 6.0) 2.6) 2.4) 1.9) 7.5 “ 3.5 
; 
r IE isin ocans det eusan = Se: reer 10.1} 5.0) 4.9)..... 9.0) 3.8) 3.4!..... 9.8} 5.1) 5.2 
| TNE see Aa TR BO 8.4) 4.9) 5.0)..... 9.5} 3.1) 5.6)..... 8.4) 5.3) 5.3 
Beans, baked........... | No. 2 can....!.....| 16,8) 14.9) 14.5).....! 15. 2| 14.2} 13.7}..... 18.1} 16.7) 17.0 
Corn, canned............)..... S| Doe 19. 6} 17.0) 16.6 .....) 18.2} 16.8) 16.3)..... 18.3) 17.9} 17.5, 
Peas, canmed............|..... ” RS BPR 20. 8 a | See | 18.8) 17.0) 16.6)..... 20.7) 21.3) 21.: 
Tomatoes, canned....... —" eee Tas 14. 6; 10.8 11.6 pistes | 14.1) 10.2) 10.1)....- 14.3) 10.5) 10.6 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... | 5.6} 19.5} 9.2) 9.8) 5.11 17.7] 83) 9.1) 5.2) 20.2) 9.3) 10.5 
NR  RIMETIRE. RS SSSR Re , “ee: 60. 0} 90. 2} 90.0; 90.0) 56.0) 71.0) 68.0] 68.0) 61.3) 87.1) 90.7) 88.9 
: Sins s svc dieedindececteased kcicnat 32.0] 51. 7] 35.5) 35.0) 25.2) 45.0) 33.8) 32.9} 28.8) 49,0) 40.2) 40. 0) 
ee res | ee ae ---| 26.9) 23.6) 21.9)..... 27. 5; 21.2} 20,0)..... 29.0} 28. 5) 25.9 
OTE BEES So dO.......|..000) 28-8 32.9 32.5)..... 26. 3} 30. 4] 29. 6)..... 23. 5} 32. 9) 33. 9) 
Bananas........... ees NE ard. 31. 4] 29.3] 31.3)..... 32. 5| 35. 0} 33. 2)..... 42. 4] 43.0) 43.5 
: CURIS. 02 twin deccnses jeeeee Dacisa site ceca 55. 4) 38.1) 37.8)..... | 60. 0) 43. 8} 42. 8)....-. 58. 6) 40.0) 41.0, 
3 j | | 








! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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Tl CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
a] ers. Assome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
“ | , “ao. * af 
| Boston, Mass. ee. Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
' Ti oe | — 
Mar. 15— | Mar. 15 Mar. 15 
. ; | Feb. | Mar. |Mar. |Feb. |Mar. *~ |Feb. |Mar.| Mar.| Feb.|Mar.|"_|Feb. |Mar. 
g |---| oe | oe 1.55, | Be, 6, ——7--1_:15, 1 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ae wes 15, | 15, 
i. 1913 | 1920 | 1924. | 1921. |1920. |1921.|1921. snes |s980 1921. |1921.| 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1919! 1999 |1921- |1921- 
¢ °F a PE | ei ee [grey a 
; Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
4 34. 6) 1 58. 8) 1 56.4) 1 58.0) 49.0) 42. 8 43.4) 22.0) 36.3) 34.3] 34.9) 37.0) 31.4) 31.6 21.0) 39.1) 40.0) 39.1 
7 33.0, 55.3) 49.6) 51.5) 46.3) 38.9) 40.4] 19.0) 33.0) 30.6] 31.1) 31.3) 28.2) 27.8 20.0 39.1) 38.9] 38.1 
9| 23.4, 39.8, 34.8) 37.1) 36.8) 32.6) 33.6) 17.3) 30.3) 27.3) 27.8) 29.8 24.4) 25.4 19.3 32.8) 32.3) 33.1 
8 | 17.7) 30.1) 23.9 26.1) 28.4) 25.0) 24.9] 15.3) 24.4] 21.4) 21.5) 23.0) 18.7] 19.0) 15.0) 26.5) 25.7] 25.9 
| 6 eee ee 16.9 17.6) 14.5) 11.8) 11.6) 11.5, 16.9) 13.5] 13.9] 16.7] ne 13.1) 11.4 20.2) 19.7) 19.2 
4 | 22.2 41.6] 35.3 38.6) 39.5] 32.1) 35.1! 19.3) 39.5] 32.6) 34.9] 3s. 0 35.3) 36.4 23.0 39.4 40.3) 39.3 
2) | 25.4) 47.2) 41.7; 41.0} 56.6) 48.2) 48.8) 21.0) 41.9) 35.7| 35.31 59.2) 53.0) 54.0 24.3) 50.7 44.5) 44.3 
"6| | 28.8) 55.8) 52.4) 53. 8} 60.3) 54.9) 55.5) 25.0) 49.9) 46.5) 46.6] 58.9, 53.9) 53.3) 26.7, 50.8 47.5) 47.6 
ri 21.8 42.2) 36.0) 36.4) 39.6) 32.6 32.7) 17.3 33.3] 27.1) 26.8! 33.1) 30.6) 31.3 21.3 46.5) 45.9) 41.3 
7 | 24.2 47.8 47.6 47.3) 47.4) 46.1) 46.1) 21.7, 44.4) 42.6) 43.1) 45.9, 42.3) 41.8 21.8 46.8 44.8 44.3 
_ 36.5} 37.9) 37.9] 37.4) 40.5| 40.5)... 35.2) 36.0) 35.9] 43.4 43.3) 43.1..... 36.6 35.5, 34.3 
| 8.9) 17.0) 16.5) 16.0) 17.0) 16.0, 15.0| 8.0, 16.0) 15.0) 14.5] 15.6, 15.8, 15.8) 11.7) 23.7) 23.3, 23.3 
8 me | 16.2) 15.4) 15.2) 15.7| 14.8 14.7/..... 14.0) 14.1) 14.0} 15.5) 15.0) 15.2...) 15.0) 14.8 13.6 
1 | 41.4) 73.3) 56.6 57.0] 69.5) 55.0 55.6, 40.6 73.3! 54.2) 57.0) 73.3 54.2) 58.0) 40.4 75.1) 56.9, 56.7 
9 ls aabed | 45.2) 38.9, 38.7) 42.8) 35.3 33.6).....| 42.8) 35.2) 33.3) 45.0, 40.0 37.5..... 46.0) 37.4, 32.3 
| | | | } 
o = =—sCstséd we 36.4) 33.5) 32.7) 35.4) 32.2 oP ie 34.8) 31.6] 30.5} 43.8 37.9] 34.7..... 46.0 35.6) 31.6 
3 22.4 43.4) 39.0, 38.8) 43.1| 38.2) 39.2) 21.5) 41.4) 37.2) 36.9] 43.2) 40.2} 40.6 21.0 42.8) 37.0) 36.9 
6 | 15.7) 30.7) 20.3) 19.8} 29.1| 19.2} 17.9) 14.1 28.0} 18.5] 17.6 37.2) 27.7) 26.5) 15.0 32.5) 22.6] 20.7 
0 fl lena | 36.7) 25.6) 24.2) 35.6) 25.3] 23.6)..... 35.5} 23.9) 32.7] 44.1) 33.1) 32.1..... 38.5) 25.7] 22.7 
j 32.8) 73.5 67.3) 56.2] 71.9, 64.4) 54.6, 24.7 59.0) 49.1] 44.5) 59.6 48.6] 44.6 26.3 61.8 47.1] 38.6 
| | 
7 5.9 11.2) 10.5) 10.5) 12.1 11.0) 11.0) 5.6 11.1] 10.9) 10.4) 11.9 9.9) 9.7 6.2 11.5 11.6] 11.6 
5 3.7; 8.8 7.0) 6.8 84 6.4) 6.3) 2.9 7.6) 5.5) 5.5) 86 6.8) 6.7) 3.7) 8.4) 7.5) 7.4 
.; 3.5, 7.4) 6.2) 6.0) 85 87) 85) 25 6.1 4.2) 4.4) 7.7) 6.0) 5.7) 23 5.1) 3.4) 3.2 
S| EH |eccsae 9.3) 9.6) 9.5) 9.9 10.3) 10.2).....: 84) 80) 8.0 9.5) 9.2) 9.0.....) 11.3 11.7] 11.3 
6 .-| 14.0} 13.9) 13.5] 14.0) 13.8) 12.4...... nay 12.6) 11.9) 14.3) 14.7) 14.5..... 14.9 14.8} 13.9 
| } ' j 
| er | 29.7 29.7) 29.5) 28.5) 28.8] 28.6)..... | 27.1) 28.0) 28.0 32. 4 33.6) 33.6.....' 29.7 30.4! 30.4 
60llC«(‘ds—‘<ié“‘éd | 23.7) 25.2) 24.7) 24.6) 24.3) 24.1/..... 21.7) 23.1) 22.2} 22.6) 22.5) 22.5)..... 22.3) 23. 2| 22.6 
8 9.2) 19.0] 12.4) 11.6) 18.0) 11.4) 10.6] 9.3) 18.0) 10.0) 9.3) 18.6) 11.2) 10.2) 5.6 16.5) 7.3] 6.7 
oo fl bean | 11.3) 8.4) 8.1111.8 9.5! 9.6).....] 11.5) 8.4) 8.2) 12.6, 9.3] 9.4)... 14.5) 11.2) 10.4 
. 1.6 6.9) 24 22 6.7 25) 22 1.4) 6.0 1.8 1.7] 6.3) 1.5) 1.4 20 8.2; 2.8 2.7 
| | 
6h | 98 40 3.8 9.7 3.9] 3.9)... 9.3 3.6 3.7] ad 4.1) 3.8)..... 11.1] 4.8) 4.7 
9 0—, ss tséds ecg | 99) 4.2) 5.7/ 10.5) 3.4) 4.9)..... 9.7) 1.9) 2.3) 8.6) 5.2 5.5.....) 9.6 4.1) 3.8 
0 0 Es ewe e ee | 17.9) 16.6) 16.6) 15.9) 13.7] 13.3).....| 13.9) 12.7] 12.6) 21.4) 21.2) 21.0..... 14.9] 13.2} 12.7 
| im Loam | 21.1) 19.9) 19.6) 19.8) 20.2) 19.9)..... 18.1) 15.7) 15.5] 18.4] 18.0] 17.8..... 19.7| 16.9] 16.4 
. ooh | 21.9) 21.1) 20.8) 19.9) 20.4) 20.2).....! 17.7) ee 15.9 =n 18.9 sek Meg: 21.8) 19.6] 19.1 
60 CO:t—i‘<ié‘éd wa | 16.4) 13.7) 13.6) 15.9 12.2! 7 ee | 15.4) 11.5) 11.6] 16.4) 13.4) 13.4)..... 15.0} 10.5} 10.6 
- | 5.3 17.6) 86) 9.5) 19.2) 8.4) 9.5) 5.3, 18.7) 8.7) 9.5) 17.0) 10.6) 11.6) 5.0) 18.8) 8.1) 9.1 
9 58.6, 69.7) 66.8) 65.8) 63.7) 58.0) 59.6) 45.0) 67.0) 63.6) 63.9 77.5] 77.7| 77.0) 50.0} 79.9) 77.3) 74.6 
0) | 33.0} 53.4} 41.7) 41.4 cies 35.6) 35 i 29.3) 46.7| 34.4) 34.7) 59.2) 51.7 0.7) 26.0} 48.2) 35.2) 33.3 
| | 
9) [teen 28.3} 20.9) 20.1) 28.2) 20.4) 19.5). 28. 8) 22.1) 20.4) 27.7) 23.4) 22.1)..... 28. 6| 23.5} 22.0 
"ol |. bel 26.1| 32.2} 32.2} 26.0) 31.4) 31.3).....) 25.8) 31.3! 31.0) 27.2) 32.5) 32.1... 23. 8) 33. 8| 32.9 
| fe) lhe 53.5) 52.5) 50.7) 45.0) 41.9) 41.3)..... | 45.1] 48.2) 49. 3) 215.3) 217.6) 218.0.....| 44.4) 45.7] 45.0 
0) Isso | 72.6) 47.6) 45.7) 64.3 47.9) 46. 2 cena 67.5) 53.0) 51.6) 58.5) 42.3) 39.1)... | 55.0) 39.0) 36.3 
} ' } 
in 2 Per pound. 
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| | 
Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 
| 
Article. Unit uM: moe Mar | a —_ 
| Mar. 15-1 wept tar) 8°: #9) ep | tar) tO | Feb. Mar 
it; 15, | 15, se awee 15, | 15, i T, 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1920 gees ops 1913 | 1920 1921. |1921. 1913 1920, 1921. 1921. | 
} 
| a ies Piatt : me a § s 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Ct 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... | 22. 0} 39. 0} 36. 2) 38. 6| 22. 4) 34. 1) 32.8) 33. 4) 23.7] 40.3) 36.4) 36.4 
Round steak...........- ik deo OB..« «aby 18. 9} 33. 3) 29.3) 30.7) 19.9} 32. 4) 30.7) 31. 3) 21. OF 36. 1) 31.6) 31. 4) 
eeereass. 2k. ic cs SS ies QO. 04.0. 19. 4) 34. 1) 29. 3) 31. 5] 19. 0} 28. 6) 29. 0} 29.7) 19. 2} 30.9) 27.3) 27.6) 
Chuck roast ..<.........-}....- OD. sa.«lts 15. 3} 24. 5} 20. 6} 21.9} 14. 9} 20.7 20, 0) 20. 3} 16. 2} 25, 8} 22. 7! 22. 4 
| Pe eee aes ee ee ia 17. 3} 14.5) 14.7] 12.1) 18.9) 16.9) 17.2) 11.8) 18.1) 15. 6) 15.) 
ge eee ae do...... 17.9} 38. 1] 28.2) 35. 2) 20.6) 37.7) 30.7) 34. 4) 19. 8) 41.6) 30.8) 35.5 
ME nis CwideSchoncctedclanded Orissa ai 29. 8} 54. 4) 50.4) 51. 6) 25. 0} 42. 2) 38. 4) 38. 4) 25. 6) 50. 3) 45.3) 46. 
Te ee ae do...... 31.3 =e 51. O} 51. 8} 26. 8| 50. 0} 48.6) 49.9) 33. 5) 56. 5) 52.8) 54.7 
_ RRERSS a  ee e ee GS. 4. dus 19. 7} 40. 0} 32. 2) 33.7) 17. 4) 37. 1) 34.1) 33. 4) 20. 3) 39. 5) 32.7) 32.: 
ees. ti 4.85.5.30..4.46.. GP. oi te. 19. 9} 44. 1) 39.7) 40.8) 23.3) 47.9) 46.9) 47.4) 22.7) 48.9) 43.9) 44. 
Salmon toast ieee Se G8. dtc. 37. 3} 37. 8 37. 7)....-. 35. 9 35. 8 36.0..... 37. 3] 38. 4) 37.7 
. I~ pees Quart....... 8. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0, 8.0) 15.0) 14.0) 140. 8&8) 16.0) 14.0 140 
Milk, evaporated........| 15-160z.can.|..... 14. 3) 13.9) 14.0..... 14,2) 14. 3) 14.3)..... 15. 0} 14. 5) 14. 9) 
Tae ee | Pound...... 40. 4) 73. - 52. 3| 53. 8) 42.9) 76.9) 56. 8) 57.3) 43. 4) 78, 5] 57. 5) 58. 0) 
Oleomargarine........../....- Ps Te 40. 5 29. & 28.7)..... 40. 1) 33.1) 32.1)..... 44, 5} 34. 4; 32. 9) 
| | 
Nut margarine..........,..... 0; cb disle de dl 33. 9| 27.8) 26.5,..... 34. 8 31.4) 29.3)..... | 35.2) 31. 8} 29.4 
No Aina ak nwa ade eebnaenee a ies 25. 0} 44.3) 39. 7) 39.2) 21.6) 43.9) 39. 7) 40.0, 23.0) 42.7) 37.7) 37.5 
EST et es: aes ie. Sd. 14. 6} 29. 2) 19. 8} 18.8) 14.0) 25.7 7 16, 4) 16. 1) 30 7 21. 5) 20. 
CE OB Min kd. i) otis <tintine die res en 35. 6) 25.9) 24.7)..... 35. 3} 24.7) 23.4)..... 37. 5} 26. 8) 25. 7 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen....-. 23. 4) 55. 0} 45. 0} 40.2) 20. 5) 51. 7/ 41.8) 39.1) 27. 2 57.1; 48.6) 40. 
| 
oN a ee ee Pound...... 6. 1) 11.6) 11.3 11.3) 4 . 10. 1} 10.0; 10.0, 5.5, 10.8 10.4) &s 
2 hoa ts cbasdedaactes ead | ES 2.7 7.7 5&8 &. 6) 3.4) 7.9 6.4 6.3) 3.2) 8&0 6.6) 6.5 
Corn meal.............. per “Speyer | 2.9 69 61) 60 25 5.4 33) 3.8 27) 63 50 5.0 
Rolled oats. ............ mw” Be. od 4-1 daar 9.1) 9.6) 9.8)..... 9. 5| 10.7) 10.5). 2... 10. 7} 10.3} 10.3 
Corn flakes.............. Soz. pkg.......... | 43. 2 13.0 12.5... 13.8| 13.6 12.2__...| 14, ‘ 15.0) 14.0 
| | | 
Cream of Wheat........ | 28-02. an aioli] jth ol 28. 8} 28. 6} 28, 3)....- 29. 9 29. 4 29. 6, | 28. 5| 30. 3; 29. » 
ee ena & y | Poun See BRS 18. 8 19.3) 19. 5)..... 17. 5} 19. 5! 19.3)....-. | 19, 9) 22.5; 21.9 
SS ee ee | ee | 9.0) 18.4) 9.8) 9.0) 8.8) 17.9) 10.3) 10.1) 8.5) 18.6) 11.5) 9.6 
Beans, navy............|...-- ao dle avy 11.7] 81) 7.5)..... 10.2; 7.0) 6.8)..... 41.1) 7.4) 7.2 
NOE « dads av dha nkatlh-<ks G0. Ab 1.3 a] 2.1) 21) 14 65 3.0 28 La 6. ° 2.4 2.3 
| 
I. ooo ods 0 dj db cada Man nthe OP, dil ik &. | 3.3, 3.2)..... 8.9 3.6) 3.5)..... 9.3) 3.3) 3. 
ER ab 5.30) <owathonatanaes SS per? be 8.9} 3.5 5.0)..... | 91) 3.4) 45..... 9.7) 3.3} 3.1 
Beans, baked.....__-... No. 2can....|..... 16. 2 14.8 15.1)..... | 15.3| 14.0) 13.7...... 16, 2| 14.3) 14.1 
Corn, canned. ..........]...2- G6. dsl 17.4) 15.7, 15. 4)...-. 17.8 15.3) 16.0 ..... 19, 9} 18, 6} 18.0 
Peas, canned............)....- GPx ie Adsl ak SS 17. 8 15.8) 15.2)..... 17.1) 17.2 17.0)..... 20, 3} 19. 5} 18.6 
i | i 
Tomatoes, canned...........- do. we|econed 15.0 11.9) 11.8)..... 15.3) 11.5; 10.3)..... 15. 8| 13.3] 12. 9) 
Sugar, granulated pene Res Pound...... 4.9} 18.7) 84) 9.1) 5.1) 18.5 8&8 9.7) 5.5) 18.5) 8.9} 10.1! 
eR aR epi a Rag Peas 53. 3| 68. 5| 65.0) 64. 8| 60.0) 74.5) 72.4) 71.4) 50.0) 76,1) 73.3) 71.0) 
CNRS ch canta kes bo nba dip astied ees 30. 0} 45.9) 33.6) 33. 8) 25.6) 43.5; 32,6) 31.9, 26.5) 51,8, 40. 2) 39.6 
] i } } 
6» ob -Bb- i> ld ca athe ode aes pene 29. 2} 23.0; 21.6}..... 29. 5| 26.4) 24.3'..... | 29,5) 21.8) 18.3) 
SE 0 San gdibbiw are ede ag een __ applies 1G ae 28, 2} 31.6 31. 5)..... 7.9 32.4) 32.3'.....) 27.9) 30.2} 30.3 
MORONS. ..-55....-...05 | Dozem......!..... 40. 2} 40.0, 40.9)..... 41,1) 44.4) 42.9'..... | 49.9) 53.3) 53.0 
EE SEE” Sees ee ae 62.1) 45. 2, ag abe all 53.7] 40.4) 42.5)..... 67.8, 47.6) 45. 
| 











I The sheik for which prices are here queted i is known as +“ pertatlieuss”” 
this report, but in this city it is called “rump”’ steak. 
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CLE oF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 











hio. | Cems | Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Micl Fall River. M 
| | i > — 
| = Mar. 15— . Mar. s—| ; Mar. 15— Mar. 15 
| Mar. Mar.| Feb.| Mar. | Feb. Mar. Feb.) Mar.) Feb M ur. Feb. | Mar, 
) 15, 15, | 15, | 16, |—— 4 26, 2-7 | By, po} 15, | 15 | + Lo, D 
1921. | 1920. '1921. |1921. 1913 | 1990 1921. sind 1913 Tt. 1921, ‘ 1913 ‘ 3 921. 11921, 1913/1 i921. | 192] 
et 


wn a 
ws, | mF | 
Cis. | Cts. Cts, Cts.| Cts. ¢ is.| Cts. Cts. 1 Cs. 





nq Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 





























| » 
Cts Cis. | Cts. | Cts. 
36. 37. 1) 35. 2} 35. 8} 21. 8) 39.5) 37.1) 37. 9) 22. 7] 35.3) 31. H 31. “| 24. 0} 38. 9) 36.0 36. 0)! 32, 059. 2 4 53. 3)! 52.9 
} BI. | 34. 1) 31.5) 31. 7] 20.3) 38. 2) 35. 2) 35.7) 19.6] 31.3] 27. 1) 26.) 19. 4| 34.1 36. 3) 30. 2) 25.0 47.5 41.3} 42.1 
| 27. sl 9. 8| 28. 6} 28. 5] 18. 8} 32. 5] 31.2) 31.1) 16.6) 27.8) 23.6] 23.9] 19.8) 31.0] 28.1 28.3 25. 0 34.9] 27.9) 29.2 
| 22. 6) 25.7| 23.0) 23.2) 15.6) 27.9) 25.8) 25.7) 14.6) 21.1 18.3] 18. 2| 15. 4/ 23. 7] 20.3; 21.2) 17.0) 27.2) 20.9) 23.@ 
} 15.4 17.7| 15. 8| 15.6} 12.5} 23.6} 20.7) 20.3) 9.4) 14.6} 12,0) 11.6) 11.0) 17.4) 13.5) 14.1)..... ork ee ee 
| | | ya es 
3) 35.5 _ 27.4) 31.0) 21.2) 39.5) 33.7) 35.0) 17.6) 36.3) 30.5) 32.6) 18.6 39.61 31.7; 34.4! 19.5] 38.3; 30.7] 32. 
} 46. | (6. 0| 41.2) 41.1 37. 0) 54. 3) 51.6) 50.7) 27.9) 52. 2) 46.3) 49.1) 23.0; 99.4) 43.0, 42.7) 25.0) 47.4) 43.0) 42.6 
} 54.7 50. 9| 47.5) 47.2) 31.3) 57.0) 51.7] 52. 1) 28.3) 53. 8) 52,0) 53. 2) 25.5 57.6) 52.8 52.9) 20,7) 52.3) Sis; 50.4 
| 32. 43. 0) 36. 2) 38.0} 22. 0) 42. 5| 43.0 41.7) 16.9) 35.8) 30.3) 30.3) 17.2, 41. 5) 31.8) 32.3 19. 3| 37.1) 35.3) 38.9 
) 44.4 42, ‘| 41.5) 41.6) 19.6) 42. 7 35. 7) 35.0) 20.7) 41.5) 39. 3} ey 21.6, 47.0) 41.6 43.4) 24.5) 47.81 48.9) 49.5 
| | j } 
4 37.7 34. 8) 37.1] 37.1)..... 39. 9) 34.9] 34.8)..... 38. 6) 40. 2) 39.9).....| 38.2) 38.5) 38.4...... 38,1 38. 8| 37.8 
y 14.0) 14. 0| 14.0) 14.0} 10. 0} 21.0) 15.7) 15.5} 5.4] 13.6) 12,8) 12.8) 8.0) 16.0) 13.0 13.0, 9.0 16.8 15.0) 15.0 
} 14.9) 14. 7} 14.9) 14.9). .... 17.1) 15. 4) 15,5)....-] 13. 7] 13.4) 13.3).....| 15.2] 14.5) 14.6)... 16, 5 16. 0} 16.0 
1 58. 0 75. 9| 56, 6} 57.0) 39. 0} 74. 0} 57.5] 57. 4| 39. 6] 73. 2| 49.5] 52.3) 40.6) 76.3) 54.4. 58.0) 39,9! 70.7] 54.9) 54.4 
i} 32. 9 $2. 6) fa 5 ae 37.5) 32. 0} 29.0).....] 43.6] 38.4 <a late 3.2 36.1) 32.71..... 141.2) 3 ? 35.7 
| | | } | 
3} 20.4 35. 2| 29.1 21 dee 37.3) 34.6] 33.8)..... 36.5) 32.8) 30.9)... .. | 35. 0} 30.8) 30.1).....] 37. , 33.0; 32 
ii 37.3 | 41. 8) 36. 6) 38.1) 20.0) 44. 3) 38.5] 38.5) 26.1) 44.8) 41.1) 40.6) 21.3) 43.4] 36.7) 37.0) 24.0) 42.6; 39.6; 3a, 
} 20.5 | 26.5] 17.2} 16.6} 17.0] 34.3] 23.6] 22.9! 16. 3) 33. 4) 22. 7 22. 0 16. 2) 30.6] 20.0 18.5) 15.0) 28.9) IS 8) 8. 
25.7 36. 5| 35.7) 24.4). 2... 37. 9) 24. 4) 23.6)....-. 39.0) 25.8) 24.9)..... | 37.2423; 9) 22.9)... 35.9; 27.7) 27. 
» 40. 0,8) 40. 4) 33.5) 24.0) 44.0) 35. 8} 33.5) 26.1) 50.9) 44.7) 37.7) 25.2; 60.3) 47.9 40.6) 32.9, 35.8) 74.6) 58, 
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29. 8 29.9} 30.1) 30.1)..... 31.3] 31.1) 31.4..... 29,5) 29.9) 29.6..... 29.7} 29.8 29.8)..... 28.4; 29.91 29 
21.9 i9. 9) 21.0) 20. 5)....- 10.6; 22. 2] 21.8.....- 19. 2) 20. 4) 21.0;.....; 20. 4; 20.0, 19. ‘| a | 25.7; 25.3) 24 

| 9.6 18. 7] 11. 2) 10.3) 9.3) 18.1) 11.0) 9.7 8.6) 18.7] 9.9 9.2 8.4) 18.6) 10.5 9.6) 19.0) 18.4) 12.3) Mh 

| 7.2 10.3} 7.0) 7.1)..... 12.5, 9.4, 9.2..... 113.1) 9.8 9.4.....) 11) 69 6.7).....)1L7 RSL R 
4 2. 6.8} 2.1) 2.3) 1.8) 7.8 3.8 3.7) 1.0 7.1) 20 22 "7 6.2) 1.6 re 1.7] 7.3) 24 2 

| | | j 

1} 3 9.9) 4.3) 4.1).....) 88 5.4) 5.2... | 8.5) 8.6) 3.2..... 9.6) 2.0 3.0..... | 9.9 42 4.2 
3.1 9.9) 3.8 3.9).....) 7.8 5.1) 4.9 .....) BA 27) 25)..... 10.4; 3.2 3.3)..... | 10.4 3.6) 6.3 
) 14 16,3) 15.1) 14.6)..... 19.3) 18.0) 17.6,..... 17.9 17.0) 16.5)..... 15.9) 13.6; 13. 5).....| 16.6) 15.3) 15.3 
} AN. 5.3} 13. 7} 13.5].....| 19.6) 20. 3; 19.6:..... | 18.1) 16.9) 16.2...... | 29.2) 17.6) 17.5}..... } 18.9) 18.0) 17.9 
i} 18.6 16.0) 15.3] 15.4)..... 22.8) 22.0) 21.7.0... 19,1] 17.9) 17.8)..2.2] 18.4) 18.5) IS ALTIT) M8) 19.5) 18.9 
3} 12. 9) 14.8) 11.5) 11.2)..... 15.0) 12.9) 12.5)..... 15.2 13.4) 12.9..... | 15.3 12.0 11.4 on | 15.2) 12 ‘ 12.4 
10. 1 18.7) 8.8) 10.0) 5.7) 20.7; 9.5/ 10.1) 5.4) 15.0] 9.3) 10.0) 5.0, 17.0, 82) 9.5) 5.2) 19.5] 3.9) 9.6 
) 71. OF 85.0) 85.9) 85.6) 66.7) 88.8) 99.5) 89.2) 52.8) 71.7] 71.6) 71.6, 43.3) 68.0 65.2) 65,2) 44.2) 59.2) 56 5| 58.2 
} 39. 6) 49.1) 37.1) 36.9) 36.7 “bea bee 29.4) 49,7] 37.3 oy hanes gy byte 36, 2] 33.0) 51.1) 41.8) 41.2 
1 18. 5) | 29.3) 24.6, 20.2).....) 29.0) 26.3) 04.1! svees 30.1; 23.5) 21.5....-. 29.9 23.0) 21, 4)....-. 26. 6 na 19.9 
1 30.3 26.9) 32.0; 32. 0).....| 24.6) 33.7) 33.0)....- 25. 5) 32.2) 32.8 ..... 26.8} 30.0) 30, 0)..... 27.6, 31.6) 31.6 
| 53.0 41.3] 42. 7 43.1).....) 41. 7) 38.6) 38.6)..... 6.9 48. 1) 47.9).....| 36.2, 35.8) 35. 9).....| 38.3) 40.0) 47.0 
} 45. 3 60.0) 47.2 44.2)... 59.3! 50.5) 49, §----4 58.8) 44.6] 41.9...) 63.0 48.6) 48.2)..... 64.9) 44.8) 44.1 
j a | | ' | | ; i ' 
de 
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Article. | Unit. | Mar.15—| Mar. 15—| 
Tr } Unit. | war.| Fep.| mar) M*? >| pep | mar.) M25 | pen | sta 
| 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, |—— | 15, | 15 
1920.| 1921.| 1921.) 1913 | 1920 1921./ 1921. 1913. 1920 | 1921. 192 
} | | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| 
|) ee ee Pound......| 38. 8) 34. 6) 34. 6) 24. 8] 35.8) 34.9) 35.7) 25.8) 38.8) 36.1) 36. | 
ED ee ee ee G6. 3.42.1 38. 4} 34. 3) 33.9) 23. 2) 35. 5) 33. 4) 33.5) 20.3) 36.4) 32.7) 33 
Rib roast............. dicatecdcw Sai Eh Ob. ets | 31. 8} 29.6} 29. 2) 17. 2} 27.8} 26.7} 27.6) 25.0} 29. 2) 28. 5} 2s 
eee ee ee do......| 28.4) 25.4) 25. 2) 15.5) 24.5) 22.4) 23.2) 15.8) 23.1) 22. 5) 21 
EE. So wntcdacasccckucaiiGute Ge. dite. 23.7; 20.0} 19.8) 12.3} 18.4) 16.8} 16.7) 10.3} 16.9) 13.8) 15 
Pork chops.................-- wee Sh ee 38.9} 34.3] 33.9] 20.0} 36.8} 29.7} 31.6] 23.0) 38.6) 35.01 3 
SI dik... 45 seks doh dade nd [sich Sore 61.0) 54.4) 54.4) 28.0} 47.2) 43.6} 43.3) 26.0) 49.1) 42.1) 41 
SS ER eee ey ee 53. 1) 51.1} 53.2) 29. 5) 53. 4) 51. 2] 52.2) 26.8) 49.7) 48. 1] 48 
EN oide « Si ve Vege doe cbondeit ery: G6.2.é2. | 40. 0} 37.0) 36. 8) 18.7) 46.1) 32. 5! 35.0) 20.8) 36.7] 35.0) 31 
Si dls odd od pebie dee dandivdbledus'e OP. acs 44.3) 37.3) 36.4) 21.8) 43.3) 40.7 42. 5) 22. 0} 43.7) 42.0) 4 
Salmon (canned)............-|-.-+- Bhs coe 37.5] 36.2] 35.2..... 31.5} 30.2} 29.4'.....| 34.6] 30.1) 3 
SS eae ee | Quart....... 20.0} 20.0) 18.2) 8.0} 14.0} 14.0) 13.0) 12.5) 20.7) 22.7) 22 
Milk, evaporated ............. 15-16 0z.can 14.8} 15.0) 15.1)..... 14.9] 14.8) 14. 5)..... 15.0} 14.8} 14 
iach old ok on nd babies sie Pound...... 74. 9} 53.1) 53. 7| 42.3) 75.7) 55.5) 57.5) 43.8) 79.1) 61.4) 63 
Oleomargarine...............- iS ie hal an 43.8) 36. 5) 36.5)..... 43.5) 33.8) 32.2..... 44.2) 36.6) 35 
| 
Nut margarine. .............. | or. © _"Soaeee 37. 4| 32.8) 32.3)..... 35. 2) 31. 2} 30.3)..... 39. 7| 33.9) 32 
RE ery oe eee ae See 41. 2) 36.3) 37.2) 20.5) 44. 5) 40.0) 39.6) 22.5) 42.6) 36.9 3s 
| DEOL, Si) 5 dv co's odudieiadcatoct bis «ote @0.is. 22. 30. 7) 23.0) 21.7) 15.2) 27.8) 17.9) 16.8, 15.3) 31.9) 22.4) 21 
SINE Lik, Ac atm civ glete drab hn ht e's avis O6.5.4. 36.3} 25.2) 24.6)..... 36.9] 24.7] 22.8)..... 39. 0} 26.1) 24 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen.......| 45.9} 31.9 31.6) 20.0) 46.8) 41.2) 34.4 30.0 58.7) 48.2) 40 
ET ERE SSeS on Se Pound...... 10.2} 9.1) 9.0) 5.1) 10.7} 10.1 9.31 6.5} 11.0) 11.5, 1) 
DR iiin ti debe teds.slckhadbitse O0.2.8.. 8.1) 7.1). 7.0) 3.3) 7.8) 6.4) 6.4] 3.8) 8.8) 7.3) 7 
SNES . 5, Bo acide - nade ada bhaaite oe. 2.8... 5.91 4.4) 4.1] 2.6] 5.6 3.5) 3.5] 2.6] 5.4 3. 6 3 
Rolled oats................... Pe eb 1.54. 11. 4) 11. 5} 11.4)..... 10.9) 11.0} 10.3)..... 11.7} 12.0! 1 
| ree Por ee 8-0z. pkg....| 14.3) 14. 5} 13.6)... 14.4 14.4 rt shad 14.9) 14.8 1 
Cream of Wheat............-. 28-0z. pkg...| 29.6) 29.9 30.0 9 30.7; 32.4) 31.7)....-. 30. 0) 39.1 39 
NNR 365 vc. nrccss es de OE setae 19.7} 21.6) 21.2)..... 20.3) 20.9) 20.9)..... 21. 5} 22.3) 21.+ 
DA n anche vicnsmans dee aeeeie ds See 16.7; 8.2 -5) 9.2) 19.4) 10.6) 9.9) 6.6) 17.0) 8.4 &.! 
Beans, navy.................. WED. Waite « 11.8} 9.3) 8.8)..... 10.7; 7.2 7.1)..... 13.3} 9.7. 9 
PIG a bhab’ <p oncade <dncdiitoane Pbincées 7.6, 3.9) 3.9) 1.3) 6.5 1.9 3 2.3) 7.5) 3.5 
RE ED CRE ARERR Se o0....J. 9.2) 4.6) 4.5)..... 9.4) 3.5) 3.4]..... 10.3} 5.1 
Sn odie leo a nnanaddebs dh a ee 7.1) 43 3 8)..... S626: 2 G..... 5.6): 4.3) 4 
| Beans, baked...............-. No. 2can...| 16.3) 15.4) 14.5)..... 16. 8} 15.0) 14. 6)..... 17. 4] 13.9) 14 
: Corn, canned.................}....- . 17.0) 14. 5) 14. 1)..... 17.1) 14.0) 13.7|..... 19. 9} 17.7) 17 
Peas,canned............. Kod bubs rt ERE 18.7} 19.2) 18.7)..... :5 14.9 y re 22. 2) 20.8 20 
Tomatoes, canned ............|....- | BARES 14.6} 11. 5} 11.3)..... 15. 5} 12.3} 12.1)..... 15.0} 10.4 1 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound.....-. 19.1} 8.3} 9.6) 5.8) 19.5) 9.2) 10.0) 5.9) 19.5) 9.3 | 
SOS er ae ee | Fae oe 68.4) 70.1) 70.1) 60.0) 87.2 80.9) 81.8) 60.0) 96.0) 89.5 SY 
SE Ble cbs dam chads dacidilniks Sis Bhs Go22.it. 46. 4) 31.9) 31.7) 31.3 =) 39. 8} 39.7) 34.5) 55. 2) 39.5 3s 
EEE REP Qe SES” Le: BE me GO. ...<. 27. 4) 21.0) 19.3)..... 30. 5) 25.4) 22. 1)..... 27.4) 20.8 20 
: IN, 2 55 MG cian ono dh one eo See 25.3} 33. 7} 32.4)... 29.0) 34. 8] 34.8)... 27.9) 33.1) 33.9 
{ .  k oe cee nada dia ate Dozen... 36. 3} 36.0) 35. 3)..... 31. 4; 31.3) 32.0)..... 37. 0} 33.6) 28. > 
GOES. oo his incon de dubai Bole xaos ee 55. 6} 46. 6) 44.9)....-. we 39. 6} 43. 1)..... 48.8) 31.8 29 
i i 
1 Thesteak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities inc!ud 
} in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin”’ steak. 
2 No. 24 can. 
3No.3can. 
4 Per pound. 
: 
; 
[946] 
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SLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
‘la. Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
, Mar.15 Mar.15— Mar. 15 | Mar. 15- Mar. 15— 
Mat Mar-l°~ Peb.| Mar. | Feb.| Mar. “= sili | Feb. Mar|~ ‘| Feb.| Mar. 
1: ——| 15, | 15, fw LF 7S Ee ees ores —| 15, | 15, || 15, | 15 
1921 1913/1920 1921.) 1921. 1913/1920 Neh 102 p03 1920 | 1921.) 1921. 1913 | 1929 1921-| 1921. 933 1920 | 1921. 1921. 
| aod Ge ae" eis a 
a mi we to | | 
Ci Cts.; Cts.) Cts_| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. 
| 36. | 22, 8138. 6} 35. 3| 36. 4/24. 4/38. 0) 35. 6] 36.0) 22.8) 36.8) 35.8) 35.4) 21.8) 33.8) 31.4) 31. 9/135. 2) 155. 2) 151. 4) 153.5 
33.2 20. 2\34. 1) 29. 4) 32. 1)19. 4/35. 9} 33. 4) 33. 4) 20. 4) 32. 6] 31. 8} 30.9) 18.9) 32.0) 29.9) 30. 4) 28.6) 47.9) 44.1) 46.5 
28.5 17. 7/27. 8} 25. 8| 27. 2}18. 4|32. 3) 28. 5) 28. 8) 19.0) 30. 4) 30.8) 29.9) 17.9) 27.7, 24.9) 25. 5) 19.6) 32.0) 26.0) 27.8 
21 14. 7/21. 8} 19. 2} 19. 9}15. 3/25. 2} 22. 4) 22. 5) 16.0} 22. 9} 22. 3) 21.2) 15.3) 23.6, 20.2) 20.7) 16.8 26.9) 22.0) 23.6 
15 mate _ cae hin be 17.0) 16.9) 12.7) 18.3} 18.4) 16.8) 11.9) 20.4 17.7) 17.2).....|.....| 181) 18.4 
| | | } 
3 19. 2/35. 1) 25. 8; 33. 420. 0/38. 8 33. 1] 34.1) 24.4) 45,3) 43.2) 40.1) 19.6) 36.0), 26.0, 33.5) 19. 2) 39.0) 30.9) 35.2 
41 28. 4/51. 2) 49. 5) 50. 6/34. 0/55. 0) 51.3) 50.9) 33.8) 60.9) 55.2) 52. 4) 27.8) 47.2) 37.6) 38. 4) 22.6) 47.1) 29.0) 38.4 
48 27. 9153. 1} 49.6) 50. 0/28. 8/52. 2) 51.3) 52. 3) 34.2) 61.6] 61.6) 59.3) 27.9) 49.0, 46.2) 46.2) 27.8) 49.1) 43.8) 44.6 
3 17. 3,33. 8} 31.3) 31. 4/20. 8/45. 0) 37. 2) 38.1) 19. 2) 36. 8) 36.5) 34.4 18. 1| 40.0) 35.0 35.0! 18.61 40. 4| 32.8] 32.9 
il 17. sl 38.5, ee 5 35. 7| 36.6) 26.5} 52.2) 51.1) 51.0) 23.1) 42.7, 39.2! 40.4) 23.2) 47.6, 48.8) 49.4 
3 
30.3 _ .|36. 3} 34. 1) 34.7]... .|36.8) 41.2) 41.1)..... 44.7} 48.8} 46.5)..... | 31.6, 28.8) 28.6).....! 39.3) 39.4] 39.3 
22.7 8. 7|16. 0} 14. 7| 14. 3/10. 0/20. 0) 16.0) 15.0} 10.0) 16.0) 16.0) 16.0) 8.8) 16.0) 11.0) 11.0] 8.0 15.0) 15.0) 15.0 
14.5 |... .|15. 6] 14.9) 15.0)... .|16.0) 16.0) 15.9)... ..| 13.4) 12.6 12. 8].....| 15.6, 14.7) 14.9).....| 17.1) 16.6) 16.4 
63. § 10. 6|75. 3} 53.0} 57. 1/43. 3/75. 3) 59. 9| 60. 2} 43.5] 68. 1] 56.7] 49.2) 43.6) 75.2) 55.3) 59.1) 42.2) 78.2) 62.5) 64.1 
39 41. 8) 32.7 _ ss ate 33.7 me antel | 45.7} 37. a 35. i BFR. | 42.6) 34.5) 31.7|.....| 44.0) 37.8) 35.4 
32. t . 85. 2} 30. 5} 29.9)... ./37.7| 31.9) 31.7)..... | 36.9) 32.8) 30.8)..... | 35. 4) 33. 8) 30. él 5 ial | 34.5) 32.7) 31.8 
3S. | 21. 5/43. 9} 39.0) 40. 4/21. 7/43. 1) 38.3) 38.7) 19.5) 44.4) 43.0) 43.1) 21.7| 41.6) 36.2) 37.2) 21.5) 42.5) 37. 6) 37.4 
21.( 16.231. 1) 20. 8| 20.1 15.031. 5) 22.6 20.1) 17.9! 33. 4) 24. 7| 21.9) 15.3) 28.0) 16.8) 16.2) 16.2) 30.5, 20.1) 18.9 
24 |. .}40. 1) 27. 4) 26.8)... ./39. 7) 25.7) 23.1)..... 36. 9) 22.6) 22.2). ....| 34.0) 27.1) 25. 0).....| 37.9! 26.6) 25.5 
10) —* 42.0) 36. 3/20. sa 3} 36.6) 36.0) 26.0) 45.0) 44.7) 38.6) 20.4) 46.5) 37.2) 35.4) 29.6) 74.3) 63.3) 53.4 
| | | | 
1] | 5,912.1) 11.4) 11.4) 6.010.5) 9.5 9.5) 6.2 9.6] 9.7) 9.7 5.7| 10.1) 10.1 10.1! 5.9) 10.5, 9.2) 9.1 
(2 | 3.0, 7.4) 6.2) 6.1) 3.6) 80) 7.2 7.2} 3.6) 7.7 6.7) 6.6) 3.7) 7.7) 6.8 6.8 3.4) 85, 6.8) 6.8 
3. 4 2.5, 7.2 5.5) 5.3) 2.4) 5.6 3.2) 3.1) 3.1) 7.1 5.9) 5.6 2.2) 5.0 29 2.8) 3.6) 7.4 6.3) 6.1 
11.7 . {11 8} 11. 2) 10. 8)... .|11. 8} 12.1) 11.9)..... 9.7 10.6) 10.5)... .. | 10.6) 10.9) 10.8)..... 10. 6; 10.1) 9.7 
14. i ah 14.7 an | 7 14.8 i 13. V ads eee 14.1) 14,2) 12.8)..... 14.9) 14.9) 13.9 
| | ' | } | 
a) | oe 30. 2} 30. 4)....|28.2) 30.9) 31.1)..... 29.1) 29.1) 29.0)..... | 28.4 30. 1| 29.9).....| 28.6) 30.0) 30.0 
21.* -<-,|19. 5) 23.5) 22.6... .|18. 5, 22.6) 23.3 17.9} 18.4) 18.2).....| 20.3) 20.4) 20.2)..... 25. 2) 26.2) 25.7 
s | & 718.8 10.0 9.1) & 318.1) 7.9) 7.7) 7.7| 182 11.) 9.7) 8.1) 19.1) 9.9 9.6) &5 184 10.0) 95 
4 }....j122) 87) &8....1124) O11) 9.3)..... 10.4) 82) 7.8.....| 11.3) 6.6) 6.6)..... 12.0, 8&2) &2 
' | 1.5) 7.0) 2.6, ea Ma 6.6, 2.9 29 1.0 7.5, 29 28 14) 5.9 17) 16) 14) 60 21) 20 
| | 
...-| 99) 48 48 ....) 9.9 5.1) 5.0..... 8.7; 3.2) 3.1). 9.8} 3.2) 3.3 9.3 3.6] 3.5 
-.--| 7.8 38) 4.4)....17.9 5.0) 5.0)..... 6.1) 26 23)..... 8.1) 5.2 5.0). 8.4 2.9) 3.0 
4 |... ./17. 1) 15.3) 15.0)... .|16.4) 15.5) 15.6)... .. 18.0} 17.4) 17.3)..... 15. 6| 13. 5| 13.3)..... 17.2) 17.1) 17.1 
4 |... .|16.0) 14.1) 14.1)... ./17. 7) 16.2) 16.1)..... 18.1) 18.8) 18.6.....| 17.6) 16.3) 16.3).....) 21.4) 19.8] 19.6 
a loaee aa 15. 4 i -_ 18. 6 wig naa 19.9} 18.9) 18.2)..... 17.1) 17.6) 17.5|...... 21.5} 21.1] 20.9 
} 
A |... |15.3) 11.6) 10.9)... 14.9) 12.2) 12.4)... 1215. 1/214.7213.6 ..... 14.1 11 | 8. .<ii $23, 8320. 1318.5 
i | 5,619.6) 9.1) 9.8 5.7198) 9.9) 10.4) 5.2) 16.3) 8.6) 9.5, 5.1) 19.5) 8.6) 9.6) 5.6 19.4) 89 9.8 
- 04. 0.81. 9} 83.2) 82. 8,50. 0/89. 8) 93.0) 93.0) 54. 5) 72.8) 71.7 71.2) 62.5) 84.5) 83. 4) 83.4 45.0 62.2) 60. 2) 60.2 
= . 848. 6) 38.1, 37. Y” san 38.7) 38. * 36.3) 47.3) 39.5 39.2 27.5) 48.9) 37 " 37.0, 32.0 51.4) 39.6] 39.6 
» | } | | | | 
= |. doo. 21.6) 20.9)... ./27.0) 27.1] 25.9)..... 27.8} 20.1) 18.4 ..... 27. 8| 25. 8| 24.2). 28.4) 20.9) 20.5 
on |... 120.5) 34.2) 33.8)... 125, 2} 33. 2} 33.1)... .. 24.4) 30.8) 30.6 ..... | 25.1) 32.0) 31.4).....| 28.4) 32.5) 32.7 
= |... .|50. 5} 49. 5) 51.3)... .|37. 4) 43.3) 45.0)... . 412. 2/413.3413. 4)... ..| 40.5) 36.0) 38.6 ..... 412. 4/411. 9/412. 2 
7 |... 166.7 49.4, 48.4)... .|68.5) 50.7) 49.6)... _- 45.7 $1.7) 27.4) ..... 54.0| 37.7| 37.8 74.7| 45.7) 44.1 
ud 2 i oe i .. : — 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn. 
Article. Unit. Mar. 15 | Mar. 1 | Mar. 15—| 
ane ai ar | Reb. Mar °° | Reb.| Mar.) Feb. Ma: 
boy kg | 15, | 15 
1913 | 1920 197". |1921.| rors 1920 /19°2- 11922. | x913 | 1920 2b 1921 
a + ae me 2 E ai ma 8 Se wee 
Cts. Cts, Cts, | Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| € | Cts.| Cts.| € 18. | Cts. Cis. 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound s steud 22.1) 38.0) 31.5) 33.6) 21.5) 36.6) 36. 4) 37. 0} 20.0) 34.3) 30.4 32.1 
Round steak .......... . ee ...+-.| 18.4 35.6) 28.9) 30.6 20.0! 34.3) 32.9) 33. 1/ 18.5! 31.0) 26.7) 28.0 
OS Fears 40.....4 8 7| 31.7, 25.5) 26.4) 17.8) 30.5) 28.4) 29.3! 18.2) 29.2) 23.6 25.9 
Chuck roast............. 1 ....do......| 14.4) 24.5) 18.2) 19.6! 15. 5) 26.0) 23.9) 24.5) 15.0) 22.7) 19.0 Io. 4 
Plate beef............... fe oderd OM oo s0 11.4) 19.3) 14.9) 15.4 11,3) 17.6 15.0 15.5) 9.7) 14.7) 11.8 22. 
Pork chops. ............|..... do...... 20.7) 36.0) 27.7) 32.1) 18.8) 36.5, 28.2, 35.1) 17.8) 36.0 28.4 32.1 
Bets abet. gpazxeeed 5 <i 29. 3| 54.0) 44.6) 44.9) 27.3) 51.7) 46.6) 47.2) 25.0) 55.3) 46.4 47. | 
eae Bee ey. 5i.3 2. 4) 55.0) 45.3) 47.4) 26.8) 50.9) 47.1) 47.9) 27.5) 52.2) 47.8 48, 5) 
a ee mer do. 20. 4; 42.0 35.0) 34.0) 20.0) 40.4) 35.8) 35.5) 15.7) 35.3) 28.9) 30.6) 
ES es eee ae ee’ “ee 19.6! 42.8 35.8) 35.3) 21. 8) 44.1) 40.1) 40.9) 19.5) 40.1) 35.9 37.6) 
| | 
Salmon (canned)............. ee eee | 35. 4 38.5) 37.8 ..... | 39.3; 40.7; 39.9)..... 44.4 44.1 45. | 
SO eee Quart....... 10.0) 19.0 17.5) 17.3 7.0) 12.0) 10.0) 10. 0} 7.0) 13.0) 12.3) 12.0) 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz.can.).....| 15. ‘ 15.9) 15.8 ..... 16, 2| 15.0) 15.2)..... 15.5) 15.1 15.0) 
ae | Pound...... | 42.1) 77. 8) 54.4) 58.0) 39.6) 74.0) 51.9) 53.9) 39.0) 70. 1) 49.1 53.0) 
Oleomargarine........-. eyed Os 34 Suh. wd 41.4 34.6 31.3 .....- 40.9) 31.2) 29. 5)..... 41.5) 35.6) 33. 5 
Nut margarine ..........)..... ee ee 38.9 32. 2) 2. G)..... 34. 2 29. 5) a2. a *. 33. 5 28. 5; 27.8 
i ee ™ 21. 3| 42.9) 36.6) 38.1 22.0) 39.5) 34.7) 34.9) 20.3) 41.0) 36.1 36.5 
RMON, i 0h sae 2. .do. | 15.4) 29.4) 18,8) 18.3) 15.3) 30.3] 21.3) 20.0) 15. 3] 29.7] 19.4 17.9 
| PIERRE: Serhan do. |.....| 37-2 24.7] 23.2)..... 36.7) 26.3) 25.1/..... 37. 3] 27.0) 25.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... | Dozen | 24.9} 48.3) 38.1) 37.6 23,2) 49,8) 40.8) 36.6) 22.4) 49.0 40.2) 3s. 2 
0 eee | Pound...... | 6.0) 12.1) 11.3) 11.3) 5.6) 10, 4) 10. 1) 10.0) - 10.4 10.3' 10.3 
ES er |.....do......| 36 8&2) 7.3] 7.2) 3.1) 80 6.1 5. 9 2.9 8.0 5.7 5.7 
Corn meal.............-. ee do.. 2.0 5.2 3.0) 3.0) 3.3) 7.0; 5.1) 5.3) 24 6.5) 48 4.8) 
Rolled oats... ..........|.....do.. 2... ee 11.2) 11.5) 11.5..... 8.6] 7.7) 7.9)..... 8.71 80 7.5) 
Corn flakes............-. | Sos. pkg..../..... 14,3) 14.1) 13.4)..... 14.1; 13.7) 12. 6)..... 14.7) 14.3 13. 4) 
Cream of Wheat. oe Pe 29, | 29.3] 29.3)..... 29. 4) 29. a 29. i wes. 31. ; 30. 8 30.8 
Maearoni................ Pound......|..... 19, 2} 18.8 18.5..... 18.6) 20. 4) 20.7)..... 18. 1) 17.7) 17.8 
RS ee do.. 7.5) 17.7) 8.1) 6.8) 9.0) 18.9) 11.1) 11.0) 9.1) 19.5 10. 1 9.7 
Beans, Mavy............}..... EE ee 12.7) 8.0 8&1)..... 11.0) 7.8 7.7)..... 11.7] 9.0} 8.7 
Potatoes................ BF do 1.6, 7.1) 2.8 28 1.2 6.2) 21 - 1.0 6.2) 1.9) 19 
,. a a oF eee soe 9.5, 3.5) 3.6)..... a7] 36 3 4}... | 99 45 43 
GN. oe oes ALA do 6.8 3.5) 3.7\..... 9.7, 2.7 44..... 8.6) 4.1) 3.9 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can 17.1) 16.5) 15.9 ..... | 15. 8} 13.9) 14,1)..... 18. 8 16.9) 16.7 
Corn, canned............ ., do. 18. 4) 16.5 16.4)... 17.1) 15.6) 15.3)..... 17.5) 15.6) 15.1 
Peas, canned............ 1.....do. 19. 8} 18.1) 18.5)... 17.0) 15.4] 15.4)..... | 17.3) 15.9) 15.3 
| 
Tomatoes, canned. .....|..... oe OE ee 14.9) 11.3) 11.3)..... 15. 1) 13, 8) 12, 7\--2-- 16. 5; 14.7) 14.5 
Sugar, granulated... __ Poand...---| 5.5] 19.7] 9.1) 9.8 5.4 20.1) 84! 9.1) 5.6 20.4) 9.1) 9.9 
, & Sree ee do... ...| 63.8 93. 1) 92.0) 93.1) 50.0 70.8) 71.7 71.7 45.0, 65. 3} 66. 8) 68. 0 
eee, ae Oe. 2... | 27.5) 51.5 we? 36.5) 27.5. 47.2) 34.1) 33.3) 30.8) 51.8) 40. 3) 39.8 
| | 
23.9) 22.5)... 29.3) 23.2} 22. 2 da 31. 3! 22.7) 20.1 
33. 7) 32.9 .....| 29.2| 31. 4] 30. 6)....-| 26.9 31. 3) 31.1 
38.2) 38.4)... 3 12.4) 13.2)3 13.1)... ..| * 13.03 14.8* 14.6 
aay 40.9 ..... | 62.9) 45.9) 45.6).....) 65.4) 52.7) 47.6 
ed teks te 
1 | Whole. 2 No. 3 can 3 Per pound. 
[948] 
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Mobile, Ala. Newark, N.J. | New Haven,Conn. |! New Orleans, La. | New York, N. ¥ 
ag? aa ae Sy igen | ' 
Mar. Feb. |Mar. | “@r-15— | IMar.| Mar-15—| Pep.|Mar. | Ma 15 re, Mar | Mar. 15—| rep. | Mar. 
115, | 15, | 15, }—__—__| 45. | i ee of ye me | 15, | 15, | ae 15 
192) 02 991, | us 2 92 1192 ) LUZ Lo2 
1920, 1921. 1921, | 413 | iene i921. /1921. 1913 | 1920 1921. |1921. | _— 1920" - 1921 | 1913! 1990 I 1 
| | ; | | 
| (¢ts.| Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.) Ct | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Cta Cis. 
35.1 33.6) 33.5) 26. 2) 44.6! 40. 9| 43.0) 30.4 51.9) 47.1) 48.9) 20.0) 35. 0} 32.8) 33.6) 25.4) 42.4 40.3) 41.7 
35.0, 33.3) 32. 8) 25.6) 44. 8) 40. 5) 42.2) 26.6) 46.3) 40. 8) 42.4) 17.5) 32. 3) 30. ij 30.6) 23.3) 43.1) 39.9) 40.7 
| 20,6 28.6) 28.1) 20. 0) 36.3) 32. 4) 34. 1) 23.0) 37.9] 34. 2) 35. 2) 19.6, 31. s) 29. 0} 28.8) 21.7) 38.0, 35.6) 36.4 
| 25.2 23.6) 23.2) 16.8) 26.4 22.8) 23.4) 18.0 30.7) 25.3) 26.7] 13.0 23.8 21.0) 21.8, 15.8) 27.4 23.% 24,5 
| 20.7) 18.0) 17.4) 12.0) 15.3) 14.3) 13.9).....|...-. 15.7) 15.7} 11.1) 20.4 - 18.1 14.5) 23.8 20.1 20.5 
43.7, 36.6, 38.0) 21.2) 40. 2) 33.6) 35.9) 21.2) 40.5) 29.0) 34.5) 21.1) 43.5) 41.0] 41.0 21.3) 41.2 ». 4! 36.6 
53. 8| 48.6) 48. 8) 23.4) 45.4 38. 4) 38.4) 26.7) 52.6) 47.3) 47.3) 29.3) 51.7] 48.0) 48.3 23.6) 48.0 42.7! 42.6 
52. 4) 48. 8 48. 8)" 19.8) 37.3)1 30.9)1 32.5) 30.0) 57.1) 53. 2} 52.7] 26.0, 48.4) 48.8) 49.9 28.5, 57.5 52.4) 52.8 
39. 8) 36.5) 36.1) 21. 2| 41.6) 34.6) 36.2) 19.0 42.5) 33. 8) 34.5) 20.5) 41.9) 38.8) 37.4 17.3) 34.0 30.5) 32.5 
45.5} 43.1) 44.0) 23.2) 45.7) 45.5) 45.8! 23.0) 47.3] 47.4) 47.7] 23.2) 47.8) 44.3) 43.7 21.1) 43.5 44.2) 44.4 
| 
37.9 35.8) 35. 9. ...-. | 38.9; 38.3) 37.4'.....| 40.3) 40.0) 39.3!.....) 37.4; 42.2) 42.0;..... 42.2; 41.5} 41.3 
93. 5' 21.0) 20.0, 9.0) 17.3) 17.0! 16.0) 9.0 16.0! 16.0) 16.0, 10.0; 14.5) 17. | 16.8 9.0 16.7 16.0) 15.0 
16.1) 15.4) 15.4)..... 13.5] 14.0} 14.0).....| 16.0) 14.4) 14,.1)..... 15. 1) 14. 8| 14.7]|..... 13.7; 14.0) 13.8 
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2. BS 221.....- SO 3.2} Bij..... 7.3) 25 2.3: 10.4) 4.7) 4.5)..... 9.8 4.4 3.9 
9.2 2 | ees Fe! SER ee Pee ee | 8.9 49 48..... 9.6, 2.7) 6.1 
| 194 18 eet 20.0 18.5 17.5)..... 18.0, 17.8) 18.4) 17.8) 15.4) 14.5...... 15.9) 14.4) 13.7 
| 18.9 17.6 17.1/...... 18.1; 18.5 17.8)... 18.5 18.7) 18.6) 18.9) 16.7) 15.6)..... 19. 2; 16.9 17.9 
| 17.9) 165 17.3)...... 17.5 17.3 16.5)..... 18.3 19.3 19.1) 18.4) 18.9 18.3 18.3! 17.1 17.1 
| | | 
| 15.4) 13.5) 13.6)...... 16,8 14.4 13.2t..... 113.6112.3111.6) 15.4) 11.7 11.1..... 5.6, 12.8) 12.5 
| 21.3 Ce 10.0) 63 156.9% 10.0 10.3 5.3 161 92) 99183) 9.0 O23) 61198 O21 9.7 
| 70.6 72.7) 72.5) 65.7 80.6 82.5 83.3) 50.0) 537 59.6) 59.8) 76.8] 74.2) 74.2) 52.5: 68.8) 64.8 64.3 
| 51.5 12.5, 41.6) 35.8 58.7 50.0 49.6) 320 45.8 38.2 37.2) 46.5) 33.8 32.8 31.3) 51.5 40.8 40.4 
i | | | 
30. 8 ~s . aa 27.5 23.1; 19.8}..... 22.6 19.4) 17.9) 29. 1| 24.9; 21.6).....; 28.3) 20.5) 18.8 
| 27.1) 325) 32.3)...... 25.5} 39.2} 30. 0).....) 23.4) 29.3) 29.0) 24.2] 31.3, 31.6)... .. 27. 4) 31.2) 31.4 
|? 13.0) 2 14.5) 214.2 alia ibis 215. 2)? 18.6) 217.8).....) 43.7) 44.3) 44.3} 43.3) 43.9 45.0 .| 38.1) 37.5) 36.3 
| 7.9 52.3) 53.9)...... 61.1; 43.5) 39.2)..... | 56.3 44.7) 43.9) 56.1) 37.8) 38.7 61.2) 49.8) 47.2 
} i | 
>. 
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TABLE 5.—A VERAGE RETA'L PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FoR 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DA TES—Concluded. 
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$ 
r ‘ . Init. Mar. 15 | | ey 
Article Unit ae) atu, ae. Feb. Mar. | Feb. Mar ui 
——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |———7},15 |) 4 
1913 | 1920 | 1921.| 1921.| 1920. 19d1.| 1921. 1913. 1920] 192!-)! k 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Ct | cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.) Cis. b 
Sirloin steak ....-.-----+-++-+- Pound. ....- | 91, 8| 36. 4] 33. 6] 32. 9| 36. 9) 35.0) 36. ‘| 26. 4, 48. 4) 44. 5) 40.0 ‘i 
Round steak......------------l----- do.......| 20.0} 34. 0} 30. 0} 29. 6) 35. 5 33. 1| 35. 2| 23.1) 43. 3) 38.2) 40.0 ts 
Rib roast.........---------++-- excel do......| 18 2) 30. 0} 26. 9} 27. 2{ 26.7) 24.6 24. 8| 21.0) 37.3) 35.4) 3.9 RS 
Chuck roast......---------+++- | coe ” “Cae | 15. O| 23. 3| 19.6] 19.8) 22.7 19. 7| 20.3) 16.6) 28, 3] 25. 1) 21.6 i 
Plate beef.......-------+++++°- Lose do...----) 11. 2} 18.9} 16.1) 16.1 ma 14.2) 15.0) 11.7) 17.2} 15.0) 15.0 
| | | 
Pork chops.....-------------+" lieeat do......-| 23. 4| 43. 2} 38. 4] 38.4 36. 5| 30. 2| 33.8) 21.9) 42. 8) 36.0) 3.6 j 
OR cia sacksavossccuscesses L esas do._.....| 30.0] 58. 8| 55.0} 54.0) 45.3) 42.7 42.7\ 25. 4| 47.4) 42.6) 41.5 
Selah. 25 pb ddeduvseosowseqau¥ eee do “| 30, O| 57.3] 53. 5] 52. 6| 49. 3) 46. 8} 48.9 28, 6| 57.1) 54.7) 55.8 
SRM i. goduecacksccnevosbous pret do “| Js 2] 37.6] 33.3] 32.5] 42.6) 35. 0) 35.0) 21.4 45. 5| 38.1) 40.2 
PONS... . 2-2 ccseecesseceees | port do “| 94, 0} 49.0) 41.0} 41.9) 45.5) 35, 5) 36.0) 22.1 49. 7| 47.5) 47.8 
} 
Salmon (canned).....--------- | jews td ais ik tke ne 36. 3| 37. 2| 36. 7| 37.9) 39.9) 39 oe 36. 8) 36.7 1 
Milk, fresh. .....------+---+++- | Quart......- "8.6 12. 8} 12.0) 12.8 16.7| 13.4] 13.4) 9.0) 17.7| 16.0 10.0 
Milk, evaporated......-------- | 15-16 02. can. ..--- 13. 7| 12.7] 12. 4) 16.9) 15.7) 15 Theses 15.9) 14.6) 11.9 
Butter .......-------------+--- | Pound....-.- | 44. 0} 71.6 57. 0} 53. 4| 77. 5 56. 5| 58.9) 44. 1) 78.4) 60.3) 62.5 
Oleomargarine . . ...----------- eboin . eae £% se 44.6) 37.2) 36.0) 43.9) 34. 5) 32. 8)..--- 44,3) 37.2) 35.8 
Nut margarine.......--------- gr eee |__| 37.6] 33.9} 33. 0| 35.8) 32.1) 30.4)... 35. 7| 33.6 32.3 
Cheese. .....--------2eeeeeee laches BB nsis rs "516! 41.0} 40.1] 40. 5| 44.8) 40. 4) 40. 8) 23 5 43. 4) 39.5! 40.2 
BOA. cavcescsssovsscecersess fo do.. ) 17.3) 33, O| 25.9} 23.7| 30. 4| 20. 6| 19. 4) 14.6) 30.7 19.5 18.5 
oe SORES EHH OT ean He 33. 0| 25. 9} 25. 7| 39.2] 28 0] 24.91...-.| 37.9] 25.9 21.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh .....------- Dozen... 53.5 46.5] 41.3) 38.2) 50. 5) 43.9 36. i 22,6) 55.2) 49.9 40.0 
| 
Wrenll... 5.20. +2222 22 eee enone | Pound...... 5.5 11.6} 10.0) 10.0) 11.6) 11.7) 11.7) 5. 5 a 10.5 10.6 
PieWi nc ..cce-cseseedecoeesees | ovis Di dos ass 3.0, 7.3| 58 5.7| 86) 6.4) 6.3, 3.6 8.4, 6.8 6.8 
Corn meal.........-----+--+++- | Sil do 30 7.3} 5.2) 5.2) 6.5) 5.1 5.1) 25 5.4) 4.2, 4.2 
Rolled oats..........--------+- ERE * SRD Tes 10.3} & 8 8 8 11.3) 11.9} 11.4)-..--- | 11.4) 11.6 11.3 
Corn flakes. .......------------ | -oz. pkg..--|----- 14.7] 14.2) 14.0 15.0} 15.2 “ae seets 14.3) 13.7 12.5 
a | 28-07. PKB. --|----- | 31.5 we 30. 6| 30. 9| 30.3] 30.3)....-. " 28.9 20.2 
Macaroni......--------------+- | Pound.....-|..--- | 18 18.0 18, 4| 19. 2} 23. 2} 22.7)..-.-- 23, 4) 22.8) 22.9 
Rice... -.2sc-ee-e-ceeenneeees LeeeeeO.e-----| 77) 19. 5| 11.9| 11.4] 19.9] 10.5] 10.2} 9.4) 19.0) 10.9 1). 
Beans, navy...------------++- oa “eae | 10.8) 7.3) 7.4) 12.3) 85) &0-.--- 12.5, 86 %! 
Potatoes. ....----------++++--" lablnbe do .9 6.7) 23 2.0 7.1) 2.6 oy 1.5 a 2.5 
Onions. ....---------+--*+*+""" | wets . ae 9.1, 3.3) 3.1] 97) 4.5) 4.3)...-- 9.2) 4.3 
Cabbage. .-------------++-+777" Lusieie . ee eer 7.8| 3.1) 4.7) 81) 3.8 3.5)-.--- 9.3, 3.7 6 
Beans, baked... .---------+--- | ioe sain 22722] 21. 2] 18 5} 18. 5] 17.7] 16. 7] 16.3)..---| 15.2) 13-9) 0 - 
Corn, canned.....------- pies sidlabved * eres BS kw | 19.6) 19.1) 18.0} 17. 2) 16.7) 15.7)----- | 48, 4) 15.2) 14.6 
Peas, canned......--------+--- Luseid ” “estou Tie 20. 3 ae 17. 8| 18. 8| 17.8) 17.8)..--- 18.7) 16.7) 15.9 
Tomatoes, canned......-------|----- Bhicriii~ ia 116. 613.6214. 8| 16. 5) 13. 5) 13. | siee 15. 6} 19.5 0 
Sugar, granulated .....-------- Pound....-- 6.1) 17.8, 9.7) 10.0) 21.4) 9.7 10.1) 5.0, 18.9) &8 9.5 
BGR iia bile ch ob oceds~ se one dedspotose 0... 50, 0} 66. 4| 66. 5| 66. 4) 86.3} 84. 7| 82. 8) 57.5) 77.5 75.8) 75.6 
Coffee.....2-2-200-2-eeeeeeeee sere ee do.......| 28.0} 49.0) 39.9) 39.3} 50. 8) 37. 5) 38.0 28,8 48,0) 35.1, 34.2 
Prumes...----------+2re00reec[-00" Se Se 27.9) 20.4} 18. 0} 30. 5) 25. 4) 24. 2)...-- | 99,7) 22.7, 21.8 
Raisins.......--------+-++-+++-|-2<+: gees Se 2 25. 4| 30. 4. 30. 6| 25. 7] 35.9) 35. 8|-.-.- | 25, 4| 31.6) 31.4 
MenMOM, «.-0------0<500"-5-= Dozen.....-.|---+- 214, 9] 217, 4) 217. 3| 211. 5] 212. 0) 212. 0)... -- | 46.1) 45.6) 45.3 
Oranges. ...------------00retetiore Docoseccleseee 63. 5| 46. 5| 42.9) 73.3) 48.1) 39.7)---.- 59. 6} 43.1 45.7 
1 No. 2} can. 2 Per pound. 
s 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’? in March, 1921, compared with the 

average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1920, and in February, 1921. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and one- 
month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of March, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 37 cities who is cooperating with the burea 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in March: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH. 














Geographical division. 











Item United my er. 
: States. . q | ow GQ 
North South | North South — wroctor 
Atlantic. Atlantic.| Central. Central. — 
| 

sl et --—_———;-— . — 
Percentage of reports received............. 99 99 | 98 | 99 97 | 99 

Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received......... 37 13 | 5 10 3 | 6 





7? For list of articles, see note 2, p.10. 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each mouth beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1921 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1921, MARCH, 1920, AND WITH THE AVER, 
AGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 





























Percent- Percentage de. | Percent- Percentage de- 
age | crease, March, | age crease, March, 
inerease, 1921, compared | | inerease, 1921, compared 
March, | with— “ | March, with— 
compared, | compared, | 
with year| March, Febru- | / with year} March, | Febru- 
1913. | 1920. | ary, 1921. 1913. 1920. ary, 121. 
Atlanta. ..........- 56 22 1 Minneapolis.......- 54 25 Li 
Baltimore.......... 61 20 1 Mobile. ...........- Tas ataigiaal 21 i 
Birmingham... ... 66 | is 2 || Newark............ w 21 L 
BQstahh. ... .<60-5.20. 57 | 20 2 | New Haven........ 55 22 2 
Bridgeport.........|.........- 22 2 || New Orleans....... 58 20 2 
Buffalo... 57 | 23 i New York......... i 6 2k 2 
lal, sal eh — De 25 A. > ioe et ae Ee 2» 2 
Charleston .......--. 65 | 21 3 Omahlm............- 56 25 13 
OE eee 58 | 23 1] Sara aie - 24 | 1] 
Cineinnati.......... 57 21 0 Philadelphia... .... 55 21 | 1 
Cleveland .......... 51 | 26 3 Pittsburgh......... a) 21 | I 
Is owe. a 23 I Portland, Me..._... | Seba a 20 | 
eR Sry ey Dt 22 1 Portland, Oreg..... 42 24 | 2 
i are ae 44 26 .4 || Providence........-. 62 | 20 | 1 
Detroit............. 58 25 1.2 || Richmond ......... 65 21 | 3 
Fall River. .-....... 56 23 2 etentes.....<....])......... 25 | 4 
PG. Sdncsccbecanesacas | 22 1 || St. Louis....... i6 26. | 4 
Indianapolis. ....... 50 | 24 1 Oe SSPE ere) Eperere 24 ty 
Jackson ville........ 51 | 20 2 Salt Lake City..... 41 23 | 1 
Kansas City, Mo... 58 | 23 1} San Franciseo. ..... 48 21 3 
Little Roek........ 50 22 1 Te eee 22 | 2 
Los Angeles. ....... 43 | 21 4 Scranton........... 62 20 | 2 
Louisville. ......... 46 23 12 Seattie............. 44 24 1 
Manchester......... 56 21 1 || Springfield, Ill..... CRS 24 | a 
Memphis..........- 51 25 5 i ashington, D. C_.| 63 19 | «2 
Milwaukee......... 56 25 by | 
| 














1 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States. ' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

T January 15, 1920, and on February 15 and March 15, 1921, 

for the United States and for each of the cities included in 

the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 





1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem)ec: 
issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and publishe | 
monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUS EHO 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND FEB. 45 AND MAR. 15, 1921. vw 








1921 
City, and kind of coal. eg IOS 
an { 
am. Feb. 15. | Mar. 15. 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracit 
2 ee eS: a ee | $12. 588 
NEE 909 $6058 0 odes dscnednecdunsseneneesdaesalecsavedss 2. | $15. 795 $15. 631 
PE aman “eee Si 1 a nee ethan Seeker eas aneh SdacenaD --| 12.768 | 15. 884 15. 661 
r meee we shah nass vce HOt eter ecererenerereseeccscercccrorccas i 8.308 11, 409 11. 147 
Atlanta, Ga-: 
ee ee EE IF eh Pe ew 9.050 are » On7 
Baltimore, Md.: a 5. OS 6. OR 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ss «AWA Kalen 2 a2 ov cosine veneeenes 112.5001 115% — 
EE See eee ee 2.5 15.500 1 15.500 
SER? = = #StWncen'e> <0 eee cncescnayageneerececassnccaccances 112.600} 115.500) 115.500 
etek Ankh wh ><> Sesh avetvcccanbaeseteeavescacrvsctecaecsucs.: 1 7.500 19.972| 19.533 
sirmingham, Ala.: i eal “2 
eee — 4906 —— ox 
Boston, Mass.: + 10. 381 9. 920 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
as wil 7 
stove... [Avi ntiveathma dca ckivaedahecacbate 12. 750 16. 000 | 16. 000 
Chestnut. ...... WMA tn Se aes on eSerrecesaseenueenescsetcavannes 12.750 16. 000 16.000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
WOVE... -- ~~~. - 200 eee 12. 500 16.000 
Pi eteeeeeerecs se cbee bhabhutadoe a >. 16.000 
CROMER... 2-0 a2 eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eeeceeeecenenenne, 12.500 | 16.000 16.000 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Ria Stig Vek a wei 4.0 « eee . , 
stove... Se ee va ee ee 10. 890 13. 250 13. 120 
ee ee SEN he Sone ne eae ie paeh wena 10. 990 13. 250 13.12 
Butte, Mont.: i : 
Bitumimeus...........-- Sees orrerre pre = is baobab ae 0, 38 9 512 9.492 
Charleston, 8. C.: a eee 10. 351 12.512 12. 492 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 SS eee js acne din MR wai he on x oe Bee 113.400 | 117.975 1 17. 875 
ay teetteeeee sth anhwe tidus GU eneech ECs aeeceneessteces cesses 1 13.500 7725) 117.725 
i sethis bandp ebekecd ds tous eushéonkuadnted. acs g 5) 2 9 2 OF 
Chicago, Il.: ‘ 13. 250 13. 20 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Btowe......-----.---. 1 A ie io be ae 12.590 | 15.280 15. 280 
Bituminous. RE geen Tae hn et peter mes aee re eresees eteengs 12.690} 15.520 15.520 
= 2 Bi <  n04 Sus cose. NS MA Sy Seca Metal oe she. in Satya ote brs aus oc :. 020 9.107 ( 
Cincinnati, Ohio: oe eheees 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RAR MERE S808 6 nine cveccccsnapesssssacnaseeworivencas 12. 500 5. 980 15. 920 
Fw ng ee ee re 12.667! 16.125) 16.125 
RRR SS tere sass ca dadas vnavunacasanesessedecass 6. 739 | 8. 143 7.714 
Cleveland, Ohio: ' : ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ay OEE -inceteeessscanvencicores seeseceeeens 12. 300 14. 663 14. 463 
-,, Chestnut ....--.--- at Gn oracsvateranecenaresaseensnsoraccsecseuens 12.233 | 14.813 14.525 
_, Bituminous..........-------- erehaseesun ER CCNOe Cars Wide waece waged 7.911 8, 619 %. 404 
Columbus, Ohio: nite is 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_, Chestnut........-.------- te tteeeceresee eee. peak nae taenpaaceiee 12.000| 15.750, 15.000 
Bituminous... .-.....-..-- NESTE St aee bok bia agin dwictausewneeeS evades 6.513 9. 000 &. 429 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite- | 
Bite ae wee eeeneeeeeee eee St et eesesincnecessssenses Se ee ees 18.500} 20.000 20). 334 
PUMMIMOUS....-------------- woot ee eee eeee PSR er saeees keene cteccees 14, 583 5. 5. 500 
Denver, Colo.: ‘ seashore ~ 
Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mi xed oéec- Se NE te ne Sl ee be BAe ue | 14. 900 17. 600 17. 107 
Bit EES I Rn 13. 500 17. 600 | 17. 167 
aE Mati niles wade ssid s bens ocebncasuneadcocssoasnceacedaces, 8, 908 376 | 1. 456 
Detroit, Mich.: pai ellen 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove ..........- peceensccrassccncseavese- tists ianomdethebatae | 12.650) 15.550 15.550 
_, Chestnut........... SGU OPS op ecccecranara _ pevnbeaete 12.750 | 15.550 15.550 
_ _ Bituminous... ....... Dtedievsrbichabsecceaionss “4 Beg eg iS is 8.781 10. 972 10, 444 
Fall River, Mass.: 
oe anthracite— 
TERE Gtibwbwdec tes kesccagcasccacercecs aaah ober eal | 13. 000 16. 000 16.900 
ER: a iShcddeadion’s 12.750! 16.000| 16.000 
ae soi yee ss ese coed odsddlecucdocedcccces | 30.000! 13.250 | 13.000 
Houston, Tex.: 
EE ES Oe  Sudahoeeevdl cus 12.000 15. 236 | 15 000 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Eire cdsnassskclthgscnessececsadisscacesscaccceses 13.000) 15.875 | 15. 875 
eek kcbb hese den aeeesadbeess + ocedsagcdick kdb oes | 13. 167 15.875 | 15.875" 
Nee ea ie eek os ks ca dviedeccdeeccccas | = - SL 188 9. 461 | 9. 213 


! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1921—Continued. 

















| 
} 1921 
City, and kind of coal. | es |. 
| Feb. 15. | Mar. 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Pennsyivania anthracite——- | 
ON I ES ae ee ae eae ee | $17.000 | $24. 000 $21. 5 
I oa NN pes ee | 17.000} 23. 000 21. 00% 

TT SD Se DS es ee ee a ee 11.000 | 15. 500 13. 667 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 
-Furmace............ Fhe eee LCR ee ea re I SAT 15. 950 | 18, 250 18. OS: 
NSE SREY Sie a eh ayy aaa | 16.583 | 18, 500 18. 75 

ee ee ee we Dy ey et een F 8. 625 | 9, 950 10. O17 

Little Roek, Ark.: 

Arkansas anthracite 
NS eegap TRE LE eae eee ESET ag > Oe A er eee ap aa 17. 000 16. 01% 

I a Se a wa ek: eae te 10. 375 14.176 13. 41: 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 
I ns | Ee 16. 000 19. 333 19. 33 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Se ER ge ae ge ee 13. 750 16. 000 16. 000 
i En aE Rae area lp ora OO 13. 750 17. 500 17. 000 

CERES OD GS RR a a a?” ying i ee a 6. 836 8, 538 8. 404 

Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

IR 5 a a eS ee 13. 417 18. 000 | 17. 500 

SRE Ea aie RS SEES ore aS. 13. 417 18. 000 17. 500 

2k A a oe, ok Ale ee a af / 4.0. 000 13. 333 12. 667 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sp, Pt ee Pe eee ee ree VST ee 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
Chestnut. .......... pene F OO Se er ae oe eee 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 

RD ch SEN ee gg Mine chs cob 53.602 Be auaes AON a bk oO. os 8. 000 9. 500 9. 500 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Ns oS Hee oc BUN ARSE PEN ios tS owe Saletl ee cdc kccdécocaccé 12. 600 16. 200 16. 200 
ER PS ER ea ee peers Pear ee eee ee eee 12. 700 16. 260 16. 260) 

Bituminous............. a Pe ei te ee eee Lee a ee ee ns ee ee 8. 960 11, 469 | 10. 827 

Minneapolis, Minn. : | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove........... Pa CePA GS oc laleticstesce ts cso ie | 44.000 = 18, 250 18. 211 
ee IMR i ide aed CAS Saha SOC hoki edelccee babnds Obbaleac | 34.100} 18.330 18. 310 
ae Ah ark nian s Aided O0bb05 3554566 5bd nn sangendnoteasssecees os 0.425 | 13,222 12. 456 
Mobile, Ala.: 
SEE SET eS Sen ee 10.333 | 12. 688 12. 37 
Newark, N. J.: " 

Pennsy Ivania anthracite— 
Ra th a a Ne eee 10.483 | 13.000 13. 00K 
NE ESS ote 2b kon hs See Cokes b6cbauwebbbeOUsedccscesiwle 10. 483 13. 000 13. 00% 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SR SE IS ce ee eee ey ar ee 12. 250 15. 833 15. 251 
I a es ae Pawedie 12. 250 15. 833 15. 250 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

. . Se eee CS wedge fT. Capper frelon 3 ata pmgealdy Hitodg RAS sie Be 17. 500 22. 500 22. 500 

Nee ee ee en  bewamailes 17. 500 22. 500 22. 500) 

SE FST OIE, Oe BOE, gt aa ee ae ee ite es 9. 269 12. 545 12. 236 
New York, N. Y. 

Pennsy Ivania_ ‘eathiiclte— 

Eg te age Sats Tb 0 radiate ial apa a: til ere a a a 11. 536 14. 225 13. 883 
Chestnut enters Ake dee ele ee ee tee Sold. Poy, ok aslo Sola 11. 600 | 14, 225 13. 90 
Norfolk, Va. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Ta I Rt a ee a eliace se qnethe nit dael 13. 000 16. 000 | 16. 000 

i eS ee cain cues ccthbeneceaweweota 13. 000 16. 000 16. 000 

Te aa sc cdiWlecabs cweenesaccaceece veges 9.750; 13.143 13. 143 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Pennsyl vania ‘anthracite | 
EE ads on. be SUSb ly cube de Vieble seve ke ive petite S32 17.275 | 22.000 22. 000 
PG EIIEN. .:2 45.3. -0t Soeebeedtin vledoc Ghbde btc seu beeLbs bese 17. 450 | 22. 000 22. 000 

Nee TTT Se, ag nig adadus thaaee bans 10.108 | 13.094 13. 094 

Peoria, IL: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
ES TEAR RRS Pd ee Ce ae ee cs 13. 000 16. 000 16. 000 
I i al as teubinsipi me eacr 13. 000 16. 000 16. OCU 

eee to eee a od Ba a de Rohe elnceueweiiosn eesvecs 6. 000 7.083 7. 188 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 85 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1921—Concluded. 




















1921 
City, and kind of coal. 2. —_— = a 
Feb. 15. Mar. 15. 
. | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
EES PRN Re ee A PEST Es ap er TORE Re re bee =o 1 $11. 881 |! $14.975 | 1 $14. 469 
0 a eee SB Re EST RE 5 ANE L 111.906 | 114.975 114, 481 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
er ed ee Tn eee meneepe 113.750 | 118.500 1 16. 000 
IE 8 ay Oe OTS go eee ern ee ee ee ee Oe ee 114.000 | 118. 667 1 16. 500 
a ak dS cebapeneon | 66.179 | = 8. 000 8. 031 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
De ee ee ee og ee eee 13. 440 16. 310 16. 320 
STR re pet ay Sele bh ee Oe eee eee oe a ee 13.440 | 16.310 16. 320 
Nee ce Oe in acca aaw hime 9. 370 11. 760 10. 860 
Portland, Oreg.: 
its bea ee UE ee Te UR, et embane cme 11.618 13. 991 13. 871 
Providence, R. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Sey Oe ae ence ay ee ee 212,950} 216.500 2 16. 000 
Ah tet: RAP <i oek end sels Sages. ft go cecccadiadietoe 213.000 | 216.500 2 16. 000 
le SE aac aed cone danietc ne dave ey lc ctkduthcctachte tens 210.000 | 212,500 211. 333 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
I = a 12. 125 15. 500 14. 500 
 Jckae Meee ne Chl ett 22 Sr. Stee LS, ode ab sb Seb een | 2125 15. 500 14. 500 
I ai to slot ect taleeira dae 8. 931 12. 039 i1. 645 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iS tose eee ee ee ee Daa mtebieddwon 19. 800 13. 550 13. 550 
RL bi GAW gabe bck bay Ce Sea eIT Eh ccs eels tle ombc da tbedéawna 10. 900 13. 550 13. 550 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
IN ie fk en ie es eestor c lic . sab waddie< 13. 100 17. 163 17. 125 
Te ee aa ad oc juweeunee | 13, 225 17. 163 17. 125 
SEEDED OF we dow. oaa0e Haga eo cs aes erect cee bec ccssdldoken 5. 970 7. 750 7. 566 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE eae ee ee ee ye ee Poe ete ees OCP Ee 14. 000 i&, 250 18. 250 
ti dRin at pio on ob coms tes Udhoniea asap ess +csiindnne <-tacnpad 14. 100 18. 300 18. 390 
ree 20 Le, Bl 9 Ae PO a Pe Fe aun cc escabwees 11, 531 14, 383 13. 769 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
nM MRR. 5 liad UES. . chbiblew olabbsbobectic 16. 313 17. 700 17. 800 
SE Se EP aS. 5 ee A, eee 16. 583 18, 400 18. 900 
EE, LA ee, a ow able Sot cobbidebestecnees Set bh oe bee &. 236 9. 964 9. 857 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
IS SRI go Jee Yap ty Eh TS) a AS Ae 23. 000 28. 650 28. 650 
Colorado anthracite— 
MULL ANC LASe, 3 USS bet SSIS. S Saw k on Sotdab sb dl Le dcb oki 21.750 | 26.750 2%. 750 
I cakbideoameboms 15. 100 19, 455 19, 455 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a et, attire ly i pa ele lh inlet Aa ee 215. 100 3 19. 100 319. 100 
memset. .....-.... ec el as on nit 315.100 | 419.100 319. 100 
Bituminous............. BE on Sos» ALI > ley, re 311.100 | #15. 100 3 14. 700 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
le ES EE pe a a 8. 233 9. 833 9. 667 
i Le es aeseddbuteecccévosusedwes 8. 300 9. 833 9. 667 
Seattle, Wash.: 
TTL Aico... ). ih Gaeta sapiaimepes «veevereddcsece 49,588 | 411.595 411,584 
Springfield, ML.: 
EE Seilbcbdsleosccs.- | Megalo 1 2 ee lp ERIE Eee FY Oe 3. 950 4. 950 1. 850 
Washington, D. C.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bi bk ds adiener ash tesdietagends del 12.447 | 115.536 115. 143 
re ee Debbie cus ddecbetddcscedtsouaeta 112.538 | 115.500 i 15,121 
ST err PO To ee ee ee 1 2, 267 | 111.555 1 10. 982 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘ binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. , 
8 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
‘Pricesinzone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1. 85, which has been included in the average. The 
cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $3.15, according to distance. 
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Wholesale Prices in March. 
A SLOWING down of the general decline in wholesale prices 


which began in the spring of 1920 is evident from information 
gathered in representative markets of the country by th 
United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics. Of 326 commodities, or series of quotations, for which 
comparable data for February and March were obtained, decreases 
were found to have occurred for 173 commodities and increases for 
64 commodities. In 89 cases no change in price was reported. 
Comparing January and February, of 327 price quotations 207 
showed a decrease, 33 showed an increase, and 87 showed no change 
in price. 
he weighted index number of wholesale prices compiled by the 
department through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in computing 
which due allowance is made for the relative importance of the 
different commodities, stands at 162 for March, compared with 167 
for February and 177 for January of the present year. The March 
figure is 36 per cent below that of March, 1920, and over 40 per cen 
below the high peak of last May. 

Fuel and lighting materials declined on an average about 5 per 
eent in March, as compared with the previous month, followed by 
metals and metal products with a decline of 4} percent and building 
materials with a decline of 44 per cent. In the groups of farm 
products, cloths and clothing, and chemicals and drugs, the decrease 
was over 3 per cent. Articles in the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, secliaiienr. among others, such important products as bran 
cottonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, rubber, newsprint and 
wrapping paper, soap, tobacco, and wood pulp, decreased on an 
average over 7 per cent in price. Food showed practically no change 
in the general price level, while a very slight decrease was registere« 
for the group of house-furnishing goods. 

Some of the more important price changes occurring between 
February and March, as measured by average prices in each month 
are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN MAR‘ Hi 
AS COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 




















Increases. 
pe a ee a = -_— Endunseuntinaaaagaatuataate —— nT 
Commodity. Li Commodity. cent. Commodity. = 
Farm products. | Food, ete. —Concladed. Cloths and clothing. 
- . el 
Barley, malting, Chicago...| 3.7 | Apples, Baldwin, Chicago..| 16.9 | SUK, Japan. New York: ) 
Hay: Bananas, Jamaica 9s, New Watinin a — 4 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas ee eee ewer | 11.3 Grates yarn, an ra 
. City ’ , 2H a6 , ( eqentved ston, _— oa 4 
Se ee oe ee ato Oy 4 _ eee eather, sole, 0a oston.| 4 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago.) 4.6 - , afin 4 > ? 
Live stock, Chicago: B Chica re clear sides, 71 Building materials. 
Steers, good to choice..../ 2.7 Beef fre sh, good native : Lath, eastern spruee, New 
Hogs, light...........-... 6.2 eo rere Son ret “vor ek Gg | 
Sheep, lambs............. 63) Hams, smoked, Chicago..| 48 | Putty, New York....22.77 
Poultry, live, Chicago... ... 5.7 Ss eee | oe a er err seeee* 4 
Lamb, dressed, Chicago. .| 12.7 ~ . . 
Poultry, dressed, Chicago | 11.6 | _ Chemicals and drugs. 
Food, ete. ~ : || Sulphuric acid, New York. 2.) 
| Sugar, New York: : 
Buiter, creamery, extra, ie a Ss a 15.2 | Miscellaneous. 
BE WUE ic icv ccchccctes dh | RA 10.6 || Rubber, New York. .._._. 
Cheese, New York......... 7.6 | Potatoes, white, Chicago...| 7.3 Sisal, Mexican, New York - 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN MARCH 


\S COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


Commodity. 


Farm products. 


Cotton, middling, New Or- | 
iC a oe ere 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, Chicago 
Rye, No. 2, Chicago........ 
Wheat: 
No. 2 hard winter, Kan- | 
908 CAs cece eds - bcs 
No. 1 nerthern spring, 
Minneapolis............ 
No. 1 hard white, Port- 
a ae 
Hides, Chieago: 
Calfskins, No. 1.......... 
Packers, heavy native 
Si o5 sé ectliisccsced 
Hops, prime to choice, 
Portland, Oreg........... 
Peanuts, No. Ry Norfolk. jad 


Food, ete. 


Butier, creamery, extra: 
eo eee errr re 


San Frameisco...........- 
Coffee, Rio, New York..... 
Eggs, fresh: 

Firsts, Chieago......... ? 

Firsts, New York........ 
Flour: 


Rye, white, Minneapolis - 
W heat— 
Patent, Kansas City . - - 
Standard patent, Min- 
a 
Fruit: 
Lemons, Chicago........- 
Oranges, Chicago. ........ 
Prunes, New York......- 





Se ee ee ee 


Corn meal, white, Decatur. 
Pork, salt mess, New Y ork. 
Milk, fresh, New York. ... . 
Rice, Honduras, head, New 
Jo i See 
Onions, fresh, Chicago. .... - 


Cloths and clothing. 


Blankets, eotton, New York 
— New York: 
rown, Pepperell........ 
Cotton flannel, eolored, 
NOW: Tiiccnsansen+->--- 
Hosiery, New Y ork: 
Men’s combed yarn...... 
Women’s silk mercerized . 
Print cioths, 27-inch, Boston 
Sheeting, brown, New | 
York: 
Ware Shoals, L. L. 4/4... 


Per 


eent. 


16. 
2. 


Pt 


— 
- 
Qorw 


> 
2 3 @ 





| 





Decreases. 


Commodity. 


Cloths and elothing—Con. 

Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. 
(sS  ... eae 

Cotton yarn, Boston: 
- * ae 
0 U6), “ 
Twisted, 20/2.......... Sie 
Twisted, 40/2...... <anueibel 


| Leather: 


Harness, Oak, No.1, Chi- | 


Side, black, Boston...... 
Sole, hemlock, Boston... 
Suitings: Clay worsted, 16 | 
Co eer 


' Wool, Ohio, scoured fleece: | 





Fine clothing, Boston. --.| 
Fine delaine, Boston... . 
Half blood, Boston... -.--. 
} and 3 grades, Boston... 
Worsted yarn, Philadelphia: 
Half bleed, 2/40s 
Fine domestic, 2/50s.....- 


Fuel and lighting. 


Alcohol, denatured, New 
Ret RE a sey a 
Coal, bituminous: 





Foundry No.2 northern, 
Pittsburgh. ...... aha 
Foundry No. 2 seuthern, 
eee 
Silver, bar, fine, New Y ork. 
Steel billets, Bessemer, | 
<3, ee A 


| Steel mn tank, Pitts- | 
ADOT ¥ 


bur 


Comparing prices in March with those of a | 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that food has declined 39 
per cent, cloths and clothing 46 per cent, 


48 per cent. 


Per 
cent. Commo 
Vertal and meta/ product 
Concluded. 
10.0 | Steel, struetural, Chicago. . 
| Tin, pig, New York........ 
11.8 || Zine, pig, New York... 
12.0 
15.4 Building inaterials. 
11.5 
| Brick, building, Cincinnati. 
| Hemlock, Chicago.......... 
3.1 || Maple, New York......... 
10.7 || Oak, white: 
2.6 |} Plain, Cincinnati......... 
|} Quartered, St. Louis t. 
9,9 || Pine, yellow ,siding, Norfolk) 
} Poplar, Cincinnati. ........ j 
3.1 || Turpentine, New York..... 
4.5 | Shingles, cypress, New Or- 
Jk Bk ES eonerTer ‘ 
3.3 | 
} Chemicals and drugs. 
2.8} 
6.8 || Acetic acid, New York....-| 
| Muriatic acid, New York... 
| Aleohol, wood, New York . 
Ammonia, anhydrous, New 
APA ee Se dea ss 
10.5 | Borax, New York........- 


Copper st New Yerk 





Mine run, Chicago....... 2.8 || Glycerin, New York....... 
Prepared sizes, Chicago. .| 5.4 |) Opium, naiural, New York. 
Run of mine, Cincinnati..| 4.9 || Caustic soda, New York.... 
Prepared sizes,Pittsburgh, 3.5 | Nitrate ofsoda, New York.. 
Coal, semibituminous: | Sulphur, crude, New York 
New River, Cincinnati...| 8. 1 
Poc shontas, Norfolk.....| 7.7 Hlouse-furnishing good 
Coke, Connellsville ,furnace.| 3.6 
Gasoline,motor, New York.| 7.8 | Kitchen tables, Chicago. 
Petroleum, crude. at welis: Pails, galvanized iron, iac- 
Kansas-Oklahoma. .....- 9.7 oS eee 
Pennsylvania...........-. | 28.4 | Tubs, galvanized iron, ia 
Petroleum, refined, New os SE PRP ere ary | 
York; water white, 150°...) 4.5 
Miscellaneous. 
Metals and metal products. | 
Cottonseed oil, New York.. 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh .......| 14.2 | Jute, raw, New York....... 
| Copper, ingot, New York..| 5.0 || Lubricating oil, paraffin, 
Lead, pig, New York ...... 13.5 A Rae 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh.....| 5.8 |. Paper: 
Pig iron: Newsprint, rolls, contract, 
Basic, valley furnace... .. | 12.0 f. o. b. mills. ...... aaaka 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh....| 10.5 Wrapping, manila, No. 1, | 


jute, New York........ 


.7 || Phosphate rock, f. 0. b. mine 


| Tobaeco, plug, New York-. 


8.7 || Wood pulp, sulphite, un- 
.3 || bleae 


ed, New York..... 
| Hemp, manila, New York . 
i| Vegetable oil, crude: 


Soya bean, New York 


1} 
Coconut, Pacific coast... 


Concluded. 
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a year ago, as measured 


and farm products nearly 


In the remaining groups, except fuel and lighting, 


smaller decreases have taken place, ranging from 164 per cent in the 
- s A , : . 1 
case of house furnishings and chemicals to 274 per cent in the case of 


metals and 343 —~ cent in the case of building materials. — 
3, on the contrary, were about 7} per cent higher than 


lighting materia 
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a year ago. All commodities, taken in the aggregate, were nearly °\) 
per cent cheaper than in the corresponding month of last year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 1¢) 
MARCH, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 



























































[1913 100.] 
| | | 
| warm | rood Cloths Fuel Metals | Build- | Chemt- House Miscel-| A! 
Yearand month. | prod- | o metal | ‘8 ene fae Ten lane- | ©" 
t ete. | cloth- | light- rod- | mate- | and | nishing) 4). mod 
wee. ing. | ing. en rials. | drugs. | goods. : tie 
} ees a | : cei | 
a: tats wee: 100| 100; 100, 100) 100; 100! 100; 100} 100 100 
January..........-. 97 99 100 | 103 107 100 101 | 100 100 
Moke sackscede 97 96 100 | 98 102 101 101; 100 9s 
Ds wiccccceee as 101 102 100 | 99 98 101 99 100 101 
October........... 103 102 100, = 100 99 98 100 100 100 LO] 
Re ROI DED 103 103 98 | 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
- See ee 101 102 98 | 99 92 98 100 99 99 100 
ER Sane kee 103 95 99 | 98 91 99 100 99 101 
eee 7 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 
October........... 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 
FR Baga 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 99 101 
January..........-. 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 ; 
eRe 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 , 
A SSRI ASS 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 
October........... 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 
Ria n'a tinea bene 122 126 128' 119 148, = 101 159 115 120 124 
January........... 108 113 110; 105 126 | 99 150 105 107 110 
ae lll lia 114 117 119, = 108 147 | 101 172 108 110 117 
RD 118 121 126 108 145 | 99 156 121 120 119 
October........... 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 134 
oe they eh eR, 189 176 181 175 208; 124 198 144 155 176 
January........... 148 150 161 176 183 | 106 159 132 188 
ag i Ai 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 
MDs a dec dae 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 
October........... 208 183 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 : 
el Mlle seta 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 
February......... 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 
a ae 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 
AEG o5s «05 ardour’ 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 
apap ARS agi 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 
ES nee 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 
Teg ene tal 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 
A | ERS Saft 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 271 191 
September ........ 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 7 
October..........- 224 201 257 167 18 158 218 226 196 
November. ...... a 206 256 171} 188 164 215 226 203 
December......... 210 250 171; 184 164 195 227 : 
reine. tualhe ole 234 210 261 173 | 161 192 179 236 217 212 
January........... 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 
February. ........ 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 7 
Ae Ry Ribas 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218; 217 
SPREE RAD 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217; 216 
TORT 0 ttvetuc cies. 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217; 213 7 
REP eRe 231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 7 
i Msi dp oeihictinns 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 . 
A are 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 26 
September. ....... 226 211 181 160 227 173 262 217 290 
; October..........- 230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 293 
: November. _..... 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
: December........- 244 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 238 
i. lltltét«sé ig SG SB oe 218 236 302 238 186 308 210 337 236 243 
January........... 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 i8 
February. ......-- 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 4 
1S PRR e 239 246 356 192 192 325 205 329 230 
SRS dak necene a= 246 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 
ee ih rete 244 287 347 235 193 341 215 339 246 72 
i os incase 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 
Pg ccnakés cod 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 2 
August. ......... 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 240 
September. ....... 210 223 278 284 192 318 222 371 239 2 
AEN BE 182 204 257 282 184 313 216 371 229 j 
November. ....... 165 195 234 258 170 274 207 369 220 7 
December......... 144 172 220 236 157 266 188 346 205 
January..........- 136 162 208 228 152 239 182 283 190 77 
Sa. —Cl (ttt CE 129 150 198 218 146 221 178 277 180 7 
¢ March}. .......... | 126 150 192 207 139 208 171 275 167 2 
t 
} — 
1 Preliminary. 
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CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES, 39 


Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


modities continued to move downward, in strong contrast 

with the upward movement in the same months of 1920. 
Among the articles showing decided price decreases during the 
quarter were wheat, rye, flour, eggs, milk, lard, hides, cotton and 
cotton goods, coke, pig iron, steel billets, tin, lead, spelter, crude 
and refined petroleum, gasoline, Douglas fir and oak lumber, linseed 
oil, and turpentine. 

Smaller but very perceptible declines in price were recorded for 
cattle, beef, butter, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, wool, woolen goods, 
bituminous coal, copper, nails, and structural steel. In the case of 
hogs, mutton, granulated sugar, and oak sole leather, prices de- 
aan in the second month of the quarter, but ndveaoed again in 
March. 

Slight increases occurred in the prices of sheep, bacon, hams, mess 
ork, and corn meal, while practically no change took place for upper 
loathe, shoes, anthracite coal, tin plate, brick, lime, cement, plate 
and window glass, and cast-iron pipe. 

Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, the bureau’s 
records show that gasoline, cast-iron pipe, hams, rye, and rye 
flour, hemlock lumber, white lead, fresh beef , women’s shoes, struc- 
tural steel and nails decreased less than 25 per cent. Decreases 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent are shown for cattle, hogs, bacon, lard, 
salt pork, mutton, butter, eggs, milk, wheat and wheat flour, sugar, 
worsted yarns, storm serge dress goods, sole leather, men’s shoes, 
coke, electrolytic copper, copper wire, pig iron, steel billets, spelter, 
Kansas-Oklahoma crude petroleum, common building brick, and lath. 

In the 12-month eckod binkes and clay worsted suitings decreased 
53 per cent, pig tin 54 per cent, pig lead 55 per cent, wool 57 per cent 
and corn and chrome calf leather 59 per cent. A decrease of 60 per 
cent is shown for corn meal; 61 per cent for Pennsylvania crude 
petroleum and plain oak lumber; 62 per cent for oats; 64 per cent for 
rice, bleached muslin, and linseed oi!: 67 per cent for Deidien fir 
lumber; and 68 per cent for cotton yarns and hides, respectively. 
Sheep decreased 70 per cent, cotton and print cloths 71 per cent, 
turpentine 74 per cent, and potatoes 78 per cent. 

n the case of yellow pine flooring, for which no average price for 
1913 was obtainable, no relative prices have been computed for in- 
clusion in the second part of the table which follows. 


Dm the first three months of 1921 wholesale-prices of com- 
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44 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Distribution and Marketing of Foods.’ 


HE report of the American Public Health Association committ: 
on retail distribution and marketing of foods, presented 
the association’s annual meeting in San Francisco, in Septembe 

1920, touches at various points on the cost of living. The follow 
excerpt is discouragingly significant: 

Investigation has shown that the scarcity and high price of certain staple fo. 
have resulted in many instances in changes in the diet which are not counting ve 
maintaining the body at its normal efficiency. This tendency is very marked in { 
industrial centers, while the statistics from school authorities show that malnutriti 
in children of the medium and well-to-do classes is greatly on the increase, this be’ 
due not to insufficient food, but improper diet. 

The Brookline (Massachusetts) plan for meeting this situation i- 
commended by the committee, which states that the office of munic:- 
pe dietitian has been created in the town and a food center esta!) 

ished which is well equipped for demonstration. Instructions a: 
iven in the selection and purchase of foods and in school children : 

iets. Assistance is also given in prescribing dietary correctives i: 
disease and malnutrition. 

The committee is of the opinion that in the case of some food com- 
modities there has been too great a centralization of manufactoric- 
and too high a specialization of products. The report declares thai 
it is time * constructive action when there are large dairying di- 
tricts where nearly all the producers buy their butter at local groceric- 
and when farmers are found shipping their hogs 400 to 600 miles 1) 
market and buying their dressed pork from local dealers. 

Federal control of speculation is suggested as a more effectua! 
ste | of coping with the profiteer than Federal control of food supply 

ttention 1s called to the nonutilization of nutritious by-products, 

the practice in some dairying territories of daily consigning iasan: 3 
of quarts of skimmed milk to the sewers being cited as a striking 
illustration. 

“Rigid medical’ examination of food handlers under supervisio:: 
of health officials should be insisted upon.”’ More attention shoul 
be given to the inspection of the smaller manufactories, the sanita: 
conditions of which are not generally looked into so thoroughly «- 
those of large establishments. The committee feels that valuable 
work could be done in this connection by women’s organizations 11) 
aiding overburdened health departments or in making food inspec 
tions in towns where boards of health are dormant or where no f 
inspection system has been established. 

xisting insanitary conditions in railway transportation of mili 

and cream are scored by the committee. It is announced that: 

This matter was brought to the attention of the American Public Health Assoc’ 
tion last year. The International Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors has doi « 
some constructive work, and has a representative at Washington whose business || 
is to present specific cases of insanitary conditions and spoilage to the Interstate Cov 
merce Commission. We should go further than this and demand regulations t).' 
will adequately protect the product, with provisions for indorsement, though it | 
necessary for us to carry our case to the President, Congress, to the American peo)! 

According to the findings of the committee, the chain store system- 
are “based upon sound business principles.’’ The methods of mani - 


vale 





1 American Journal of Public Health, Chicago, Ill, April, 1921, pp. 375-378. 
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facturing, buying, and reducing overhead expenses through such 
systems enable these stores to undersell their competitors. The 
committee thinks, however, that the “charge and deliver stores”’ 
are necessary for a large number of consumers who are willing to pay 
for the service such stores render. 

Reference is made in the report to a recent comprehensive investi- 
gation conducted by the North Dakota Racca ural Experiment 
Station into 50 large stores in Fargo, which study showed ‘“‘a range 
in operating expenses from 9 to 52 per cent and implied that 20 well- 
managed stores were ample to handle the business of 50 and could 
operate with an expense of not more than 7.66 per cent for the charge 
and deliver, and 5 per cent for the cash and carry stores.” These 
investigators make the following statement: 

We are firmly convinced that one of the main factors in the present widespread 
difference between prices received by the producer and what the consumer is forced 
to pay is lack of proper supervision by the Government of the middlemen and the 
retailers. 

The American Public Health Association committee concludes its 
report by urging that association ‘to take concerted action toward 
remedying the conditions” therein outlined. 





Cost of Living in Cincinnati. 


HE industrial expansion department of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce recently made a study of the cost of living, 
showing the decrease from June 15, 1920, to March 1, 1921. 

The information which was secured in Cincinnati and surrounding 
territory shows a general decrease of 20.1 per cent for this period. 
Food prices were secured from seven retail stores, three of them 
belongmg to chain store systems; the sources of other items of the 
budget are not given. All items in the budget show a decrease 
except rent, which increased 5 per cent, due to the housing shortage, 
although it is claimed that the general level of rentals in Cincinnati 
is below that of other cities. 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of family 
expenditures, decrease in cost of different budget items since June 15, 
1920, and decrease as related to total budget: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES AND PERCENTAGE DECREASE IN COST 
OF LIVING, 














L J aree ae 
Distribu- | Decrease goo a 
Article tion of in cost esvehesed | 
= seamed family ex- | since June to total 

Ai ac 5 9 

penditures.| 15, 1920. budget. 
oe Sahel Oe ; | -- Lo B 7 

Etta anitiurcuseop tahoe cay 40.6 | 32.6 13.2 

SAS Sd. SiN Aes ee cbews 15.2 35. 0 5.3 
i nal>adieinstesmsansd ers 15.4 | 15.0 1.8 | 
SUE SR Laie ats 4.1 | 2.7 1 | 
Furniture and furnishings... .. . . 5. 2 25. 0 Ld | 
ae 20. 3 5.0 10 | 
| 20.1 | 








1 Increase. 
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Cost of Family Budget in Denmark in Specified Months, July, 191 4, 
to January, 1921.' 


TATISTICAL Report No. 19, August 17, 1920, issued by the 
Danish Statistical Department, “contains figures on the cos 
of living in that country in July, 1914 to 1920, and in January 

1919 to 1921, , which show that whereas the normal annual househo| 
budget of the average family of five persons was 2,000 kronen ($536), 
par) iv 1914, it had in January, 1921, risen to 5,289 kronen ($1,417.45, 
par) or an increase of 164.5 per cent. The following table shows thie 
changes in the budget of a laborer’s family of five persons in July of 
each year, 1914 to i920, and in January, 1921: 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING OF A LABORER’S FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS, 1914 TO 19 


{1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 





Index number (based on [J 1)... 















































Cost in July— Cost} July, 1914=100) in | py. 
in July—! ber in 
Item. _ sah hana Jar 
hye ary, 
1914| 1915/1916 1917 1918 1919) 1920 1921. '1915]1916]1917|1918|1919|1920) 193) 
as Se! Ge Gee ee | eee | | — a ful at si a 
Kr.| Kr.| Kr.| Kr.| Kr.| Kr.| Kr.| Kr. 

Pork, beef, etc............. 234] 328) 420, 370] 483| 569 684] 758) 140) 179] 158] 206) 243) 292) 2.24 
Milk, cheese, eggs?.........|.....|.....]..--- AE Las ORT Si OOS, Joie. 2s ilck cds. -|...... 
Margarine, butter, fat, etc. .| 290} 377) "424496" "499|" 612) 349! 364,130) 146) 171] 172) 211) 120) i 
Fish (fresh and salt) ebamell 30; 30; 38 42) 42) #60 50 56) 100) 126) 140) 140) 200) 167) = 157 
sc nciedas 153; 199) 194 284) 264) 269) 317, 384, 130| 127| 186| 173) 176| 207) 251 
Flour, meal, etc............ 33} 56] 59| 80} 82 85 116] 126) 170| 179} 242] 248] 258) 352) 4A 
Potatoes, vegetables, fruits.| 54) 65 65, 82) 120, 143, 183) 147| 120) 120) 152) 222) 265) 339) 272 
Sugar, spices, beer, ete..... 156; 164 at 226 287, 277| 351 353) 105) 119) 145) 184) 178) 225) = 225 
Total, foodstuffs... 950|1, 21911, 386 1, 580|1, 777 2, 015)2, 408} 2, 625) 128) 146) 166) 187] 212) 253] 275 
Clothes, shoes, laundry....| 270| 297 432] 513] 702) 837) 959| 789; 110) 160] 190| 260, 310) 355, 202 
ean Bie erent epee 285] 285 307 322, 371} 371 100) 102, 105] 108, 113) 130) 10 

Ouel aiid eee 100} 130 175 S01 375 202 563, 578) 130) 175) 220| 275| 292) 563 
Taxes, subscriptions, etc...| 210] 210} 210, 210} 210, 476| 512 100) 100) 100) 100) 162} 227) 214 
Other expenses...........- 185] 185| 223, 271] 364 ts 457, 414 100) 121| 146] 197) 224) 247) 221 
OS ORE ae A, 050)1, 107|1, 332 1, 514)1, 858 2, 206 2 3 ea 2,664 105) 127] 144] 177| 210) 260, 2 
Grand total.......... 2, 000)2, 326)2, 718 3, 09413, 635.4, 225, 204 1234, 5, 289, | 116 136| 155 182 211| 262, 264 

j 


























1 Index numbers for food were computed, as ene do not appear in . the report as serie mE Te4 by the Am 
ican minister at Copenhagen. 
2 These items are combined with margarine, butter, fat, etc., 1914 to 1919, inclusive. 





Retail Prices in Denmark in January, 1921, Compared with October, 
1920. 


VERAGE retail prices of certain commodities in Denmark i) 

A January, 1921, compared with October, 1920, have been 

published by the Danish Statistical Department in the form 

of the dolliaete table which was forwarded to this bureau by « e 

Department of State, having been received from the Americ: 
minister at Copenhagen under date of March 7, 1921: 


“ur hia by the American minister at Copenhagen, through the Secestatnat a State, biler date 
ar 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN DENMARK IN JANUARY, 1921, COMPARED WITH PRICES 
IN OCTOBER, 1920. 


[100 6re=1 krone=26.8 cents, at par.] 



































’ .| Average, 
| Capital. | py ag —— entire 
ie CUStTICNS. | country. 
Article. Unit.! ahs ‘oa eae ma 
| | | 
| Oct., | Jan., | Oct., | Jan., | Oct., | Jan., | Oct., | Jan., 
| 1920. | 1921. | 1920. 1921. | 1920. | 1921. 1920. | 1921. 
__ a odd. bie Fes sri oe 
; Ore. | Ore. | Ore.| Ore. Ore. | Ore. Ore. | Ore. 
Rye ah aBAS sue cbalvces cescwed ad 4 kilograms...., 109} 109) 98> 101; 98| 102! 402) 104 
SNL. os. onc endecadvendes | | kilogram....| 62 62; 57); 58 59; 59 59 | 60 
WEIIEG SS obcs hiccLecudccscccsbleveed Shar | 153] 153 | 140! 141/ 139/ 140! 144] 145 
2 esse ki PP sees anes | 9] 9) 9] 95| 94| 9! 95) 95 
Ps cavercnsencnavscagedlecned __ | 86/ 86| 50) 63/ 79| 62| 82 n4 
Oats (DOMED) 20.0200. ....2 2 cece eens sees do.........] 156] 152} 145| 141| 139] 137| 147 143 
_ | ae r ee | 100} 101) 102; 108! 100 108 | 101 106 
PUNUE NS gd cc wedcsdevsbscdaabifesedd a eae | 328| 121/ 120; 110; 116) 106) 121 112 
| OE RE een Mae PEM | 235} 212] 207) 182) 201 | 130 | 214 191 
Ce Mt ieickramasteceddeseselesens do.........{/ 151 | 1389{ 145] 124] 139] 124] 145] 129 
sf eee Pere | Ee? 126}; 119 119} 112 | 119 | 115 | 121 115 
LN Beis aeidiiule asin bSm a xeblicmed a 74 74 77\ 7% | 75| 75) 7% 75 
NINOS Bee cece ccccccdctccleosed iden 35 see 63 63 66 65 64 | 64 64 64 
CRINGE s chbvntcestcbencsbasdclosee ins Sessaine 599 | 570: 551} 518 | 540| 497 | 563 526 
Tea (common Congo)..........-.-.-.|----- BOicgssccice 960 | 928 898} 858 | 870| 878 | 912) 556 
American dried apples...............|..--- eee | 367| 340 353] 321) 344) 322| 351| 328 
ee RR AR, do.........| 463 | 455 461) 452| 446 | 444) 457 | 450 
Prunes with stones............. ies) eae a ae 369 | 353 334] 308); 316 | 387 | 340 316 
Raisins (Valencia)................---|/+---- ee | 370] 408 | 351] 373 | 343 | 365 | 351 | 382 
Fish balls (Faroe Islands)..........-. 4 kilogram..... 120} 124| 124{/ 120; 124 122 | 123 122 
Canned peas (coarse)................/..--- a ae 112} lil} 113] 112] 120) 115] 115] 113 
Nonalcoholic beer..............-.---- 1 botile....... 27 | 27 27 28; 26) 28| 27 28 
ihe cnc ccndesctcsosserscs 4 botile....... 31 31 33 33 33 | 33 | 32 32 
5. viiciindcccese noo oes 1 kilogram....) 795 | 669), 781 | 658 | 736 | 645 771 | 657 
Margarine (animal).................-|...--- ee 382 | 390) 348] 344) 356) 338 |) 362 357 
fy t«é‘“ OR REE GEG GGA SIERSRE IY See Plies cod 352 | 341] 365| 350| 362| 353 360/ 348 
Vegetable margarine.................\....- See 321} 318 | 328) 317) 326 | 317 | 325) 317 
Skimmed milk cheese...................-- het GT SE 288 | 276] 233 262] 231 269 251 
Eggs (new-laid Danish).............-. ee ae 920 {1,054 | 878}| 872) 863} 796 | 887 907 
Sec cwctetacsecesiseedt ee 689 | 694 | 689} 677) 711 77 | 696 683 
IEE Bs oon ede dccscccscccccs eS eae wa 59 55 49 50 45 59 51 
ee. ot. db ebas savlacnne ae 31 28 21 16; 18 16 23 21 
III... |... . c’einls cdndcltweince <tébhall CU in Baws 42 38 23 20; 20 18 26) 2 
Beef (fore quarter)..................- i kilogram....| 363 | 325 | 333] 305 | 334; 305) 343 312 
Beef (boneless)............... bie Yee Reiss 6: 552 | 518 | 461| 433| 462| 430| 492] 460 
Pe hve icacesvaccsasségahipean | SS ee 386 | 342) 345] 315 | 324) 301 | 352) 319 
Fresh pork butts............. sa a oe RR 433 | 404| 475 | 426 | 468 | 423 | 459 416 
RN OE chile oats 130| 118} 108| 114) 117] 116} 118 
dk eo cn ccdesonutlodues  eninonliegl 806 | 704) 745} 608) 707| 593 | 753) 635 
TERT OSS RES Fee: do.........| 573 | 531) 521] 479) 511) 475 535 | 495 
Mutton (fore quarter, Iceland).......\....- a SS 300 «337 } 307 | 344/| 305) 341 304 
Smoked boneless ham.........-......---- Miccri. oe. 690'| 686 778} 705| 746| 723 | 738| 705 
ee) Ee Pree BRb56 eb 5<0 307 2 | 452) 427 | 454) 436 | 471) 448 
a os chs casneea<bhas Se lire | Senalleaepeate 927 | 912; 756; 699; 732); 702; 805 771 
| 8 ES SRT ES TGS 2 Oi iiz.. 123} 131 119] 111 | 127 | 105 | 123 116 
CR nc cteressese iiss ala eee | 127} 117 97 95 | 104} 101 | 109} 104 
I ccc deecesc dus sees «os BS PR Le | 299} 267| 219{ 227) 200; 207| 239/ 240 
ST RE a FRE Giiids ndeds 263 | 257 251) 243 245 | 237 | 253 246 
a, i ccspcasdpcoeaslnemie Neary 17' 21; 21} 23] 19! 19) 19! 2 
Ce. . cuweaveclecand > A 33} 31 Zi Si 2 aml & | 27 
Potatoes (large quantities)........... | 50 kilograms ..1,240 1,102 846 | 853 | 749 | 775 | 945 910 
Potatoes (small quantities) ........-.| Ll kilogram...., 29) 26 23; 23 20 200; 2/| BfB 
| ti‘(<i‘(‘ MS SSS Re Se 27; 27) #25) 24| 25| 24| 2% 25 
American washing soda.............- eee er 38 | 24 38 | 28 38 30, 38 27 
J ES Hay eae 235 | 196 | 228) 199 226 | 198 230 198 
Petroleum (water white)............. 3. ° =e 72| 82 72 79| 74 78 73 80 
Oo cc cccccc cccsscal 1 hectoliter.... 1,897 |1,242 |1,959 |1,229 1,866 1,132 1,914 | 1,201 
ee cccocces lenge ag 1,502 | 813 1,456 | 845 1,516 | 824 |1,592 627 
ints ebdticscceseusoecs | 1 kilowatt..... oe o4 | 99 95 | 101 87 90 
SR lcubie meter... 59; 59 67 68 | 67) 65 64 64 
Wood shavings...................... |1kilogram....| 18} 20; 16|° 16; 14| 14/ 16 17 
Men’s shoes (box calf, sewed). ......- D Pi cesties es 4,300 13,950 4,407 |4,092 |4,453 |4,046 14,397 4,029 
Half-soling of above..............---- halite Nida 1, 200 i, 186 1,159 (1,187 |1,111 (1,105 (1,157 | 1,143 
! | ! ' 








11 kilogram= 2.2 pounds; i liter=1.06 quarts; | hectoliter=2.8 bushels; 1 cubic meter= 35.3 cubic feet. 
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Cost of Living m France.’ 


HE General Statistical Bureau of France makes a study ever 
three months of prices of certain articles of food in cities o! 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. Index numbers are calculated 

on 13 articles—bread, meat, lard, butter, eggs, milk, cheese, potatoes 
beans, sugar, oil, petroleum, and alcohol for burning—and the quan 
tities which are consumed annually by a worker’s family of fou: 
persons living in Paris are taken as the basis for the calculation o| 
the index numbers. The index number for France as a whole for 
the last quarter of 1920 is 4519 as against 1004 fer the third quarter 
of 1914, am increase of 350 per cent in the cost of these basic food 
items. 

The following table shows the variations in the prices of these 1% 
articles in Parts at different periods from July, 1914, to December 
1920: 

VARIATIONS IN INDEX NUMBERS OF 13 ARTICLES, SPECIFIED MONTHS COMPARE! 
WITH JULY, 1914. 








i} 
Per cent + alles Per cen! 
Date. pies ee Date. ie |, wf 
"| increase. || * | dncrease 
H 
 { * See 1075 0 | 1920: 
RE Ea ES RS 1288 20 |  _ Ja 2119 | M) 
SR Se tl 1387 | 29 | Poebruary .............. oes AOD 197 
FR RE ok 1971 63 Maroh............ Scrinb-acattell Bride | 239 
ED hon oh ames denne 2210 106 | | SPE Pere, teres BR52 4 35% 
1919: _ Serre ree ree 4069 27% 
| Etat 2665 148 | a bie date | 3967 | 259 
July... .. RAGE 3: 2811 161 || IEG eee ono. csckncansul 4006 272 
Is a nc <-stenp addin pa os 2558 138 || Oe er. 44 273 
September .............-.. 2781 | 158 || September. ......- eatened 4373 | 307 
ES ob. .><tet Job cane 3042 183 | 0 Ry m7 | 330 
November... .........-.-.- 3015 130 | November. ......:.......- 4577 26 


December... ...... 2, NE 3065 TR5 if December... ... saab EAS 4557 


In February, 1920, a central commission under the direction of 
the minister of labor was appointed to make a general study of the 
cost of living, and rae committees were appointed to collect 
and transmit information from various centers. The budget for a 
worker’s family of four persons showing the average percentage 
distribution of expenditures for food, heat and light, rent, clothing, 
and miscellaneous expenses for 1914 and 1919 is as follows: 


PER CENT OF FAMILY BUDGET EXPENDED FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS IN 1914 AND 161%. 

















Per cent of tetelin— 

Item of expenditure. ee _ i 

1914 1919 

RUIN, cin bihs > vo dlitccdelshes -conceciibill 60 | 60 | 

Heatand light. .................--... 5 | 5 | 

ee, od a a S 15 | 20 
it Sipde 4-6 datiddbines otcsaddu 12 | 5 

eg oegeubes cau 8 | 10 | 

i i cncensiciancenkicesinection 100 100 | 

} { 








1 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1920: Les commissions d’étude du coat de | 
vie, pp. 525-536. 
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COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE. 4g 


There is a noticeable difference between the expenditures for dif- 
ferent items in the Paris budget and in that of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ? as determined by the 1910 and 1918 
cost of living surveys. The greatest differences are in food and rent, 
which oceupy for food 43 (1910) and 38 (1918) per cent, respectively, 
of the American budget and 60 per cent of the French, ona rent, 18 
and 13 per cent in the United States and only 5 per cent in the French 
budget. 

The proportional expenditures varied greatly from the 1914 dis- 
tribution isdn the war, especially in the first few months of 
i919. The wages had about tripled while rents had remained prac- 
tically the same and clothing, on the contrary, had greatly increased 
so that while the relative expenditure remained the same for food 
and heat and light there was considerable variation in the other 
items. These two tables were used, therefore, according as com- 
parison was made with one or the other of the two periods. 

The regional commission for the city of Paris has published a 
statement of the variations of the cost of living in that city in 1919 
and 1920 in comparison with each other and with the first half of 
1914. The cost of living was found to have increased 218.2 per cent 
in the first half of 1920 over the same period in 1914, and 35.1 per 
cent in the first half of 1920 over the first half of 1919. There was 
an increase of 16.4 per cent in the second quarter of 1920 as compared 
with the first quarter of the same year, 8.1 per cent increase between 
the second and third quarters, and 2.3 per cent increase between 
the third and fourth quarters of the year. The following table gives 
the index numbers for 1919 and 1920 for the five budget items with 
1914 and 1919, respectively, taken as the base: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPENDITURES IN CERTAIN PERIODS FOR VARIOUS ITEMS 
OF FAMILY BUDGET, BASED ON 1914 AND ON 1919. 
































i9i4— 100. 1919=100. 
Per | 1920 Per i 1920 
cent ‘ | cent 
Item of expen- of | { | | of 
diture. total |1914, |1919, | 1 total 1914, |1919, 
of | Ist | Ist | | of ist | ist | , Bo 
ist 2d 3d 4th || ie | ist 2d | 3d ith 
a half.| half. quar-| quar- quar- quar-| = half. half. quar- quar-! quar- quar- 
pe! | ter. | ter. | ter, | ter. ||! ter. | ter. | ter. | ter. 
di- | di- | 
ture. | } | ture. 
dartig pic , pata ili pete, Bid, ie ys 
| | j 
ae Le EEE 60 | 100 | 260| 306) 344! 360 | 301 || 60) 38/100) 118} 132/ 138) 150 
Heat and light....| 5 100| 164, 200| 296/ 349! 349|| 5) 61/100] 122| 180/ 213) 213 
BAS ; oid: actu. 12 | 100} 100; 100) 100; 100! 100) 5 /| 100} 100} 100] 100] 100| 100 
Clothing. ......... 15 100 | 296 405 | 405 563 | 483 i] 20 34 | 100 137 i64 190 | 163 
Miscellaneous... 8/100} 228| 356) 444 516} 545 || 10) 44| 100) 156] 195| 226| 226 
Totala..... 100 | 100 | 238 | 295 / 341 376, 385] 10¢ | 2] 100] 125] 146 | 159 | 163 
| 








@ The index for the combined item is calculated according to the proportional division of expenses be- 
tween the five items of expenditure, as shown in the first column. 
2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1920, p. 2. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Petroleum Industry. 


N NOVEMBER, 1920, the Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook a 
study of wages and hours of labor of employees in the petroleum 
industry along the same lines it has heretofore pursued in regard 

to other iarge industries. The study was confined to three general 
subdivisions of the industry, namely, drilling and operation of wells, 
construction and operation of pipe lines, and operation of refineries. 
The marketing and marine operations and original construction work 
at refineries have been omitted. 

This study was not intended to be a census of the petroleum 
industry, but every possible effort was made so to apportion the 
work as to obtain a Fair representation of the industry in each sec- 
tion of the country in shack it has been developed to any consider- 
able extent. Representative establishments were selected, atten- 
tion being given to both large and small plants as well as to general 
location, that is, whether in industrial centers or in isolated sections, 
because all these conditions influence to some degree the wages paid 
and the hours worked. 

Schedules were obtained from crude oil producing companies in 
16 States covering 35,250 males, from pipe line companies in 17 
States covering 19,643 males, and from refineries in 15 States cover- 
ing 42,699 males and 306 females. In each instance the pay roll 
period covered was for a date prior to any general reduction in rates 
of wages or increase in hours per day or week, a period in November, 
1920, having been selected in very nearly all cases. 

Data were obtained by special agents of the bureau, hours and 
earnings being copied directly from the pay rolls. All bonuses 
were included, with exception of a special case involving two com- 
panies in California, each of which furnished data covering wells, 
pipe lines, and refineries. These two companies, among others which 
were not scheduled, entered into an agreement with their employees, 
(said agreement to run for a period of 14 months ending August 31 
1921) providing that each regular employee, excepting certain 
classes of common labor, shall receive an additional compensation 
of 25 cents a day, payable on August 31, 1921, conditioned upon 
the faithful fulfillment of the agreement. 

This preliminary summary is limited to the presentation of the 
average earnings per hour and the average full time hours per 
week made in certain selected occupations, with the number of 
employees in each and the number of establishments represented, 
the remaining employees being thrown into one or more groups anc 
the averages for those groups being shown. The averages are for 
the United States as a whole. In the refineries the occupations 
have been grouped under the principal departments. In many 
instances it was not possible to segregate employees in the paraffin 
department, but so far as can be observed from data at hand, the wages 
paid do not differ materially from those in other departments of the 
refineries. It should be stated, also, that all laborers in the re- 
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(ineries have been classed under the department designated as 
‘Miscellaneous labor, maintenance, and repair.”’ 

[In classifying by occupation the employees at the wells the follow 
ing were opel, under “Other employees’’: Line walkers, road- 
men, Oilers, tool dressers’ helpers, truck drivers’ helpers, warehouse- 
men, watchmen, casers, tractor drivers, clean-out men, and various 
other miscellaneous occupations, one or two employees in each being 
found here and there. 

On the pipe lines under “Laborers” are included roustabouts, 
yardmen, boiler cleaners and tongsmen, while ‘‘Other mechanics” 
include auto mechanics, blacksmiths, boilermakers (including tank 
builders), calkers, tank riveters, and tank repairers, bricklayers, 
cement finishers, cement workers, connection men, electricians, 
painters, pipe fitters, pipe machinists, pipe machine vers 
plasterers, plumbers, stabbers, and welders. ‘‘ Mechanics’ helpers”’ 
include all helpers of each of the above mechanics, and ‘Other 
employees” include the following: Chauffeurs, construction men, 
ditching machine operators, drivers, field scouts, firemen’s assist- 
ants, gaugers’ assistants, pipe laying machine operators, strappers, 
tank car loaders, telephone operators, tractor drivers, tractor drivers’ 
helpers, truck drivers’ helpers, and watchmen. 

he bureau expects at a later date to issue a bulletin setting forth 
in detail the information collected. These figures are presented in 
advance of completion of the final tables, and are therefore subject 
to minor corrections. 

The following table shows the average full-time hours per week 
and the average earnings per hour, by industry subdivision and 
occupation. All employees are males, except where noted by (F.). 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR IN 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1920. 


Wells. 


| Aver- AVer- 4. 
|Num-|Num-| age | AV |Num-/Num-| age “Yer 


| ber of ber of full- | (8? | ber of [ber of, full- | 88° 


— 

















Occupation. |estab-| em- | time | ings Occupation. ;eStab- | em- | time oe 
| lish- | ploy- hours, ¥ | lish- | ploy- hours _ 
ments. ees. per Rs - ments. ees. per m 
| week.) 70Ur week, BOur. 
Dri Sone cbakGadss... 53\ 2,600 73.5 $1.137 | Derrickmen............ 12 891 56.630. 752 
Ce oe 21; 123, 61.3, .657 CO ee 30 498; 59.8) .571 
Laborers, roustabouts, | Truck drivers..........- 38, 793) 59.6) .627 
and connection men . . 56)11,913 57.7) .586 Repairers (mechanics): | | 
Drillers’ helpers, and | Carpenters............ 38} 987) 57.4] .820 
clean-out helpers... . . 27| 2, 598 .0 .688 | Mach.nists............ 25, 274) 55.6) .865 
Tool dressers.........-. 50) 2,038, 76.7) .911 || Other repairers....... $6) 1,198, 56.4) .772 
Pumpers and engineers . 57| 7,203 62.5) .576 || Repairers’ helpers. -.... 28! 544] 55.9) .675 
Qo a a ae 29, 1,128 57.7) .642 | Other employees...-..... is; 2,030; 61.6 .659 
Rig builders............ 19| 432 55.2) .907 | 
Pipe lines. 
Engineers and pumpers. {0| 1,734) 57. also. 748 || Teamsters.............- 14 132 60.1/$0. 541 
i. © “ine 32) 1,074) 55.7| .697 || Truck drivers........... 24 263 57.0) .635 
CGraugers, delivery men, | | Repairers (mechanics): 
and oil receivers. .... . 39} 1,303, 58.9) .774 || Carpenters............ 29 $27, 56.4) .852 
va 41/11,174| 54.7) .531 || Machinists............ 24. «173, 54.9) .838 
LIMOS vases. ....... 22; 237) 59.5) .652 | Other mechanics...... 30, 930 55.3) .7 
Line walkers........... 39 555) 62.5) .582 || Repairers’ helpers... ... 18 236 53.5) .7il 
id UU aa 12 296) 54.1) .711 ] Other employees........ 29, 467, 57.7) .684 
56. 0} . 676 | 


Telegraph operators... . 26 © 642 





—_— —= 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 192) 
Concluded. ; 
Refineries. 
a | { (lela See Es ened | 
Aver- Aver-| , 
Num-|Num-| age | A¥e? Num-|Num-}| age | *** 
ber of |ber of} full-| S80 ber of {ber of| full- | 9 
Oocupation. estab-| em- | time “ Occupation. estab-| em- | time in 
lish- | ploy-|hours ~~ lish- | ploy-| hours; ~ 
ments.| ees. | per gear tones ees. | per ~~ 
| teum ‘ week.| 
| i 
Refining. | Transportation, railroad, | 
motor, and team. | 
Clay roasters............ 265 145) 55.630. 671 
Coal passers and ashmen 11 661| 54.7| .617 || Brakemen.............. 6) 13 47. 9/80 
Engineers and chiller- Ee 5 275) 50.8) . 
Mah died shwee'a nae sss] 43; 432! 57.7; .806 |} Conductors............. 5] 27) 59.4) 1 
Pas Aoki s oe kdodd 18 84, 56.1) .7 Engineers, railroad ..... 14! 63) 54.0) 1.' 
Firemen and assistant | OU SS a 3 «=. 36-60. 2 
RE wits. a 80) 3,532} 53.5, .753 || Teamsters and drivers. -} 26; 280) 51.1) 
Gangers..............-. 53, 234) 55.2| 1692 || Trackmen.............. 5) 7 52.0 
GI 5 nas dues s-s-9s 14 150) 52.8] .728 | 
Molders (I’.)..........-. 2 8 52.5| . 606 Miscellancous labor, | 
Se cdcitnas 50 eheune dane 9 55} 51. 9 . 744 || maintenance, and repair. 
Pressmen...............| 31} 384] 53.1! .790 
ye 70) 1,087; 53.5) .782 || Blacksmiths. ........... 47, 170 47.9 
Press runners........... 4 19 56.0) .689 || Boilermakers........... 601 1,154] 48.1) .99 
Pumpmen’s helpers. - -. 30| 447) 54.0) .742 || Boilermakers’ heipers...| 48 2) 536 47.6) .7 
Repairmen............. 11 36; 48, 774 || Bricklayers and masons. | 52} 598) 47.9) 1.1 
—, acid, and kettle | a eee 66; 997) 47.8 .& 
Dibeopbbhainy tn dad 14 85) 54.9) .819 || Coopers................. ~ 239 49.0; | 
Still inspectors yet eh og Uae 6 25, 55. 8} 1.007 || Crane — and a 
PN Sade’ vip wan 80} 1,205, 54. . 899 conductors. . 5 18) 7 53.6) | 885 
Assistant stilimen, Crane riggers ...........! 11, 204) 48.4) .7 
chargers, and headers- Driving-machine oper- | 
Cetin was ctdackek ok 60), 1,331, 53.7, .793 eins «ced see udtdl j 3 9 45.7 
Sweatermen............ 25; 123) 53.5) .799 || Electricians............. 43, 251) 48.7) .91 
IE cn tvith odadddicl 139, 52.91 .621 || Helpers................. 53| 2, 272| 48.2) 6 
Testers (F.)............ 1 5, 49.0) .560 }| Laborers................ 79)11, 243) 49.7) 257 
Testers’ assistants - ..... 9 «=. 35) 53.0} .573 || Laborers (F.)........... | 29 44.7) .500 
ROOMROED 60 05 ide oma seicds 74 4234 55.3! .824 || Lead burners........... 23; 50} «49. 0} 1. 028 
Treaters’ helpers........ 36} 191] 52.2) .756 || Machinists.............. | 57} S13} 48.5]. 906 
Water tenders .......... 28; 293; 52.7, .864 || Painters................ 47, 409 48.0) .713 
Water purifiers......... 6 24 53.9| .688 || Pipe-fitters............. 68) 1,025) 49.4) .8 
Pipe fitters’ helpers. . 57| 3,220) 48.8) . 659 
Filling, packing, and Property keepers . ...... 19 87| 50. 7) 4 
shipping. Property keepers (I. 1| 1} 49.0) .519 
| EAS! 13} 55) 47.2) 
Branders and painters. . 14 96 48.4) .677 || Welders- ............... ' : 147| 47.3) 
Branders and painters 7 || Other mechaniecs........ 60; 728 49.6 
PD Jnecensccessteecces 1 1} 49.0) .528 | | 
DUI.» acne -cecncowasne 34; 238! 49.2) .660 Guerding, ete. 
Fillers (F.)............. 1} 52} 44.0). 383 
Inspectors .............. 24, = 63, 49.9) .780 || Jamitors........... ooo mml i855. 6 
ailers.......-....-..-- 6 = =619 50.3) .673 || Jamitors(F.)............ 3} 12) 46.5 
Nailers (F.)............. 1 3} 44.0) .502 || Roundsmen............ 1! 141 48,0) 
DOD cis on seis oenses 13; 110} 48.5) .662 || Watchmen............. 68, 767, 57.6) 
Packets (F.)..c<sccce. 4, 175) 47.4, .419 |} Other employees........ 2° 2 “s 52. 0 
Tank-car loaders........ 69| 261) 52.2) .627 || Other employees (F.)... 44.4 
BOOB: ii. didianahs.. 2} 13} 48.7) .613 
Weighers............... 13} 58) 50.01 . 705 | wane 
i i 
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Wage Changes of Railroad Employees in Recent Years. 


rE7WO tables are here presented. The figures of Table i are all 

drawn from reports issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and apply to Class I railroads. The wage compilation 
made by the commission for years prior to 1915 were on a daily basis 
with ne accompanying figures as to hours worked. It will be noted 
that some of the classes are reported on an hourly basis in 1915 and 
on a daily basis thereafter. This should be borne in mind in any 
use of the averages at the bottom of the table. 

The figures presented in Table 2 apply to railroads of Class [ and 
were obtained from the foliowing sources: 

Columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 were copied from figures furnished 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. All of the other col- 
umns were taken from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, columns 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, and 18 being 
copies of figures as published by the commission. 

Columns 5, 6, and 7 were computed by dividing the average 
number of employees reported by the commission into the 
total compensation for the year as reported by the commis- 
sion, thus obtaining the average compensation per employee. 

Column 14 was computed by dividing one-twelfth of the aggregate 
hours or days worked during the year by the average number 
of employees, thus obtaining the monthly average of days 
or hours worked per employee. It will be noted that this 
last computation discloses some excessive average days which 
possibly may be accounted for by overtime credited. 

The average annual compensation is shown for 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, the first quarter of 1920 before the wage increase awarded 
in July, and for the last quarter of 1920, which includes the above- 
mentioned increase. 

For the year 1915, 20 large carriers did not report data for em- 
ployees, hence the number of employees for that year is not shown. 
The table shows employees in 1916, 1918, and for the four quarters 
of 1920. No data are available for average number of days or hours 
worked per month for years prior to 1918. 

Column 6 shows what the average annual compensation would be 
under the wage rates of the first quarter. It is obtained by multi- 
plying the average quarterly compensation by 4. The same explana- 
tion applies to column 7. 
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Union Wage Rates per Hour of Street Railway Motormen and Con- 
ductors on December 31, 1920. 


HE following table shows the union rates of wages per hour as of 
December 31, 1920, for motormen and conductors on street and 
interurban railways in the United States having agreements 

with the union. 

The information is taken from the wage survey of 1920, published 
in The Motorman and Conductor, the official journal of the Amal. 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees o/ 
America. The rates given are for both motormen and conductors 
unless otherwise specified and apply during the full periods stated 
except as noted. The highest rate reported is continued during al! 
succeeding years of service. 


UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDUC- 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920. 





Rate at beginning of— 





City and State. First year. Second year. | | | 
Third | Fourth} Fift! 
year. | year. | year 








7 ; 
First | secona| Third | Fourth; First Second 























3 mos. 3 mos. | 3 mos. | 3 mos. 7 half. half. | 
PALE iy | 2am 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cie..- 1... Ge. Cts. | Cts 
Aberdeen, Wash.!........ Fe cual | 48 50 50 50 52 ee ae aie ahes agi 
Akron, Ohio: | 
eer Weis... 6235355--k | 59 | 59 59 59 | 62 oe Se oe 
Kent-Ravenna division....| 60 60 60 60 | 63 meee. Gi Merce ascel..... 
Pe SS Sere | 5 | 58 58 Bop -OO™ hewn hi, Sec edicwencyesl—.... 
BON 3s. | 65 65 S-hec-« J. Sno ee eapente ee 
Alliance, Ohio: | 
_ . - iar ee 1.22 52 2 §2 | 4 SCS a ee 
Interurban. ............... | 55 55 55 55 57 A es irl ed 
Alton, Il.: | 
og. OR eee EI eee teelie Soe nent he see Bitated paying AOE Minoan een sates he. ot st iin 
Deteterhen................ abe beet mteiatadin as hoagie scene ine yee: sar opel, iils.« 2— aps IR 
Altoona, Pa?......... 22.2.2: Z| 55 «| (87.5) «(52.6 ) 687.5) 60 |........ i ae akedl..... 
Amesbury, Mass..............-. | 50 50 52 52 54 54 55 56 8 5s 
Ann Arbor, Mich.............. 68. | 71 71 71 te Pee eee 
Ashtabula, Ohio............... 45 | 445 47 Pt 8 lowwks ORS Se a 
Atlanta, Ga................... 4 06«|C«G 46 SO <P.58> hawk ao: ees ... 
Atlantic City, N. J.: 
ee ae 50 | | «(50 53 a a ee ee et ee 
Ocean City division....... §2 | 52 55 Sb eo tad eae ee 
Asheville, N. C.2............... 48 | 48 49 49 | 50 Mt Wen tadaedl oheteeel<-... 
Auburn, Me3.............0.--- 48 | 50.5] 505| 505) 53 |........ SiGe» Jieedebae IE 
Auburn, N. Y.: 
CE. oo skweede sweeps es 56 58 58 58 ae cet ee 
Interurban lines..........:| 62 |........ lestacsenlesccesenipencoces lescapers eee I a 
Freight and express service| 65 ........ os aa Sika Siesta Saks ads ews SS onienaath ER agaless.- 
Auburn and Port Byron | 
MIND ls eed nie are anda 0c 56 | 58 58 See ee Se Ce. a 
Augusta, Me.®................. 48 50. 5 50.5 50. 5 jae Seer (OSE eS 5 Oe ae 
Bartonville, Ill.: 
Motormen, passenger. ...-.. 68 RS. PARR Se ae eS eee TENS: 22 ee 
Conductors, passenger. ...- 68 dk 362s peed alee sa<s + olpede coke eS een 
Motormen, freight. ........ 68 8. SRE nora ‘ehaienl ae ae fe. ch cbalsttmeh wawelee.- 
Battle Creek, Mich: ...--.- 2-2 60 60 60 60 ark ee beaseages aaa... 
Bay City, Mich.?.............. 50 50 53 | 55 |sos-2.s- (PE = Oa ee 
Beaver Falls, Pa.....-...-.-.- 63 | 67 | 67 | 67 | 68 (22002 AES. ae » 
Belleville, Ill.6................. -, Be ARE Ree” epee: Eas em 4 SAS CR Se! ee 
Bellingham, Wash.1........... 52 52 56 6 | 56 | 56 | Oe es)... 
Bennington, Vt.............-. 45.25, 45.25) 45.25) 45.25) 47.32; 47.32) 650. 87|............. 
Bloomington, Ml............... 48 48 48 4 | 530 | 50 | 52 ie... 
Boise, Idaho............-.----- 40 40 42 en de ~ ees Fae lec. ..'.... 
14 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 4 47 cents after fourth month. 
25 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 57 cents per hour added for one-man car. 
860 cents for sixth year. 6 73 cents per hour added fer one-man car. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDUC- 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Continued. 



































| Rate at beginning of— 
City and State. | First year. | Second year. | 
| —_____—___ hird | Fourth Fifth 
| First | Second! Third Fourth| First |Second| Ye. | year. | year. 
3 mos. | 3 mos. | 3 mos. | 3 mos. half. half. | 
3oston, Mass.: | te | oe, Cis. Cie. | . Cte. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Serene meen 7............-.| 64 64 A Rt eee BO, a 
Rapid-transit lines, motor- 
EE EE ee ee ee 65 66 66 66 SE 1 Badicetddlevongwcdesevrh «Vietees< 
Rapid-transit lines, guards.| 62 63 63 ea Be eee ee ee ee 
Bowling Green, Ohio.........-. | 47 49, 5 Se GREE. TOE - Ai ce ccuckonsccnncledessélicduh. 
Bridgeport, Conn.............- 54 54 4 6|lCUCO& 57 7 ~ FO ae ae ee 
Brockton, Mass.........-..-..- 56 59 59 | «(59 OR i Bocvinasiécle.chdeadisad sais a 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
International Ry. Co.?..... | 5 58 nt ee ee ee ee ee: a ee ees ca 
Buffalo Southern Ry. Co.. OO i testiaaetios aakal oR Re Ee es See pee ee ert ee 
Niagara Gorge R.R.Co...| (8) » | & (8) 2 eee eee ee es 
Division No, 624........... 50 55 | 55 i a Sat eee eer ee tae ee ae 
Bea Sn ncdadstnsicecsccs 62 64 | 64 RL eS Ty eases pees (PME tt as 
Butte, Mont..............-..-- 65 65 | 68 TE ME Nec ceniichvans ame LIE Wes ap 
Ce cdibnccéccss asok SO | Buidices SES ee ee eee eee nee 
Canton, Ohio: | | 
Division No. 696........... 64 64 64 | 64 67 67 fee ae 
Division No. 702........... 59 59 59 | 89 62 62 1 eee eee 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa........... | 45 46 48 | 48 ee. eee ee Ser: eee 
CORES ncncccdccncncns> 8 Se SE Se | eee ae en eres Fee 
ell US ee eee 46 48 48 48 ep eae eee Pee ena 
COE tile cn pcdeccebsecs 64 67 67 67 Et eee ae a 
Charleston, 8. C.?.............- 51 53 53 | 583 me Rese RI SER Sey 
Charlotte, N.C.2............... 43 44 45 | 45 > eR, PRR SCT 
Chattanooga, Tenn............ 938 42 42 er oe i, ee OE” a 
CRM Biivisicedccsbécscs 56 59 59 59 | oS) ae eee ee ae Maal 
Chicago, Lil.: 
Division No. 241 1.........) 75 78 78 | a ae See eee 
Division No. 398— 
Regular motormen.... et Be i ces ol. keke dp ws wok dolaaakadan Pe eee 
Extra motormen...... 76 78 78 | —U6L le O67? eee ee So eas wale he Bs 
Regular conductors. . .. Be Se es ae eee en Meee ers ee 
Extra conductors. ..... ge, Ee TERT EE ee! Sea eS eae ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Division No. 627........... 54 57 57 C—O Ee ee ee eee ere, eee 
Division No. 634........... 51 54 54 BI ey ete et er pe Ne 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: 
id a Dans oa o own 51 51 52 52 | 53 54 11 56 ee 
Interurban lines....... san 51 51 52 52 | 8&8 55 12 57 > a 
Cleveland, Chio: 
Cleveland Ry. Co.......... | 70 73 73 4 6 22 ee eee ee ee 
C.P. & E.andC. P.& A. | | 
EE ae aR | 8 57 57 ee ae aa ee 
Akron, Bedford, and Cleve- | 
land branch............. | 64 64 | 64 64 67 | 67 ee a TRS 
COI, cnccccvaceocceses | 60 60 | 61 61 | 63 | 63 64 | _ 
Colorado Springs, Colo.®....... | 48 51 | 451 51 Te) Regkns nhalencugees ee Se 
- + — a | 44 me Sree | Bs dbp a eekndinnns eee Sees = ee ee 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Division No. 543, con- 
| tale a RR A EE he ae. 2 See, eae Ree Eee i eties8 sates sails 
OR! 1D | fh. cnpsaccle div ccc focsine ccc) caine cc elec cosccli gcse céelesencesolecvcies 
Division No. 817........... 45 48 | 48 aan Ee. Be See eer ae See 
Comeuna, WU. Bi%............... 50 55 55 a ee ee Ce eer eee » <eheiregee 
ES 54 56. 6 56. 6 POG) OO) Biserdeoslenss amen Sy qaessattpocece 
Cumberland, Md...........-.- BB he deine sacle ctipo cacfe «ines ose be Salen ndaleconcghalesseaces ee See 
DR nc ccc cccccccccces 56 58 58 58 ee eS Pee ea 
Danbury, Conn.?.........-.... 50 50 ee ree ee ees a ea Sane 
Danville, T).: | 
Division No. 722........--- 45 49 49 ee 6 OR eee oe. 
Division No. 905..........- BB acidic cccfecgnceccle coe cccelececcces Rgks encclesouoseuindh eagadipercee 
Vermillion Heights line....| 60 |........|.......-|..------|--- Spee eee eee le Sccennchvonsce 
Davenport, lowa.............. 60 60 65 65 Oe eS cain a tigdird Jeseeeeee eeeeee 
DD xine wcccvcecencces 58 60 60 60 62 | oe ccusccleccseese Jos +e eeenlneeeee 
Decatur, Ala........ Satuntiainda 13 41 43 43 443 | 44 44 44 | 44 45 
14 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 102 cents per hour added for night cars. 
‘ , — per a — - one-man cars. aor _— o “ued = — 
5 7 cents per hour a or one-man Cars. cents after 30 months. 
7 . conte per nome added for one-man cars. ad Gems for second month; 43 cents for third 
8 $100 month. month. 
9 42 wants after second month. 1444 cents for twelfth month. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDI! 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Continued. 








Rate at beginning of— 





First year. Second year. 


City and State. 





| 
deci - Third) Fourt! 


Second| Third | Fourth! First |Second| Y®@ | Yer: 
3 mos. | 3 mos. | 3 mos. | half. 


Decatur, Tl.: , 48. Cts. Cts. 
Division No. 859 46 ; 48 
Division N 0. 906 35 

Derby, Conn 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Dover, N.H 

Dubois, Pa | 

Dubuque, lowa...............| 

SS ne 

East Liverpool, Ohio 

Easton, Pa..... ERESCRSS Tene ee 

East St. Louis, Il 

Edgewater, N 

Cp. RE EES ¢ 

Elyria, Ohio 

Erie, Pa.: 
Buflalo & Lake Erie Trans- | 

portation Co 
Cleveland & Erie Ry 

Evansville, Ind.: | 
Division No. 840........... 
Division No. 8781 

MOGs FEN 5c avcewasecs es 

Fairmont, W. Va.: 
City lines? 
Interurban lines........... 

EN MERE. oc ck cw cccecs 

ES 

Flint, Mic 

Fort Dodge, Iowa............. 

Port Damtm, Ave, ............ 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Framingham, Mass.: 
REE TSE pam 
Concord, Maynard & Hud- | 

son St. Ry 

Tranklin and Oil City, Pa.?.... 

Fredonia, N. Y 

Frostburg, Md.: 

Passenger service 
Freight service 

Galesburg, Il 

Galveston, Tex.: 
ak Ee = 
Galveston & Houston In- 

terurban 2 

Bed essedssbweseccens 

Gates, N. Y 

Girardville, Pa 

Glens Falis, N. Y 

Gloucester, Mass. .........-.... 

Grand Forks, N. 

Grand Haven, Mich 

Grand Junction, Colo.: 

City service 35. | 35 
Interurban 37.5 | 37. 

58 

65 

45 

Ss | "a8 

Gulfport, Miss.?...............-. | 40 

Hamilton, Ohio 48 

Hannibal, Mo ‘ f 35 

Hartford, Conn...............- 54 


1 4 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
2 5 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
11 62 cents after 30 months. 
12 63 cents after 20 months. 
s Sixth year, 49 cents; seventh year, 50 cents; cighth year, 51 cents; ninth year, 52 cents. 
16 2 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDUC- 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Continued. 


Rate at beginning of— 





‘ . ‘irst year. 
City and State. First year 


First | Secor 


| 

j 

| Third | Fourth) Fifth 
| half. | halt 


mos. 


mos. | 3 mos. 


First b= cond lr hird lF Fourth 
i® 


ts. , | Cte. | Cee. ( Ct ( Cts. 
~ 38 38 40 4() | 12 


verhil, Mass...........----| 56 59 59 | 59 62 





ibbard, Ohio..............- 
id on, N. mal 












OE _) 3 See ee 
Interurban, passenger serv- 
Pidtatuneesen ne _ eee. eee 
Interurba freight service et § Saha & eee  ghicwaticweted ; 
futecbins mn, eer 17 42 15 46 4) ts 1% 50 






ie Park, Mass 56 59 59 59 62 


} A \ 
naca 1. % 



















eckson, Mich.: 
ae 60 60 60 60 i i es ae 
Interurban ......... eee 65 65 et Sees Se 
t y ( lt ° N ° J ses €seweseeveue 50 j 53 53 53 — 2? ee pee 






Dell vyood Park, Li 


ar nd L yons brane ea 62 danas aehindiae tL ene seein ittee x 1 ree ae 
Chi oe I, ee ee. See es, Sees en ne ere as kaye 
amazoo, Mich. ............ 60 60 60 60 e-, isamacona 
SS a 35 3) 37 37 LD) Pe eee Se 





exington, Ky.: 
wity lines 


























Limi a, Ohi iO: 


SS Pe ; 44 49 49 19 57 
reer i 40 52 52 52 60 ee owt 2 Tyee 
Division No. 852.......... 46 52 52 52 er? ¢ ei eews Pe i ee 
Latte em, ASK... .cccccecss 47 47 47 47 45 45 49 
Pe « <a 58 59 59 59 Me Sisewesvchetevas 
| ‘ 56 59 59 59 oe | aaa 


i] 
yt Or 

-_~ © 

Ft 


Macon, Ga. Hissabheéece wen 40 19 40) 5 
Madison, Wi: is. i ie nikheseoeaes 50 50 | 59 52 54 { > 
Mancheste i | aoe 0 55 | «55 5D UT Jtvecededubeoasioav@uraekwe ‘ 
Mansfield, Ohio: | 
ee ewas 48 50 52 52 55 Ae tt Rar ene AE si. adalons 
“SRT aaae | 8 | 6&5 57 57 a) SR Bras Fer * ses 


ere 4H | 45 46 46 PT Mo sanssaclocsaentelneue a 
Marietta, Ohio: | 
TT 45 | 45 47 47 48 50; 52 | ee 
cn 62 reve nenss ss 46 | 46 47 7 49 51 D: ait ee 
Marinette, Wis............. t $0 40 42 42 45 ; i 








Mars, Pa.: | 
Passenger es ee RE. Ae eee! ee ee SER. Paes dvs ‘ 
Freight service............ 73 Pees EAS ae: ee ee oy er ae Fae 

Marshalltown, Iowa........... 45 a PP — as BE eee a! | mile , 

McAlester, Okla............... 43 43 4 | 4 47 ae% eee Ser . 

Meadville, Pa................. 12 42 | 42 } ew 

4 S¢ ' @ t+ @F §© CH FF. SHY BF Vscvocscelecses 


14 cents per hour ad¢ led for one-man Cars. 18 64 cents per hour added for one-man Cars. 
25 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 19 44 cents per hour after fourth month. 

57 cents per hour added for one-man cars 20 48 cents per hour after eighth month. 

16 2 cents per hour added for one-man Cars. 21 55 cents per hour after,30 months. 


17 45 cents after first month. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND COND! 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Continued. 





Rate at beginning of— 















City and State. 











is WM 






Is ccnisnauackibndeses f 
Er” 46 
RI DEED eS a wesc csevsacuon 50 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Division No. 416........... 53 
Division No. 908...........| 65 
|, ea | 43 
Pittsburg, Kans.............-. 51 
Pittsburgh, Pa..............-. 64 
Pittsfield, Mass.............. | 51 
~~ 4 —a[etateT, 45 
Peary, Omid... ....-......<0 4l 
Port Chester, N. Y ............- 54 
Port Huron, Mich.: 
iiciicniapesecdent i 68 
Interurban............---- 70 
Portland, Me.*.................| 50 
Portsmouth, Ohio: 
0 ea | 48 
Interurban service......... i §1 


3 60 cents for sixth year. 


3 mos. 
Cts. 
Menominee, Mich.............. 40 
ES Eee 54 
EE EE 38 
Middletown, Conn............. 54 
Middletown, N. Y............. 30 
=e 54 
MND oo a nkbone ane 43 
i ee 70 
ee 36 
Morristown, N.J.2............- 40 
ES eee 51 
Mt. Clemens, Mich : 
SE | 68 
OS ES ae 70 
Muskegon, Mich............... 55 
S| SS 48 
ES ere 50 
Newark, N. Y.: 
Passenger service.........-. 56.5 
Freight service...........- 66 
Newark, Ohio: 
ES | 44 
Se 46 
New Brunswick, N.J.........- 50 
Newburgh, N. Y.?............. 48 
New Castle, Pa.?............... 60 
NG a ec ccennaeewes 51 
New Haven, Conn............. 54 
New Orleans, La.?............. 49 
eee ee 48.4 
BEGG SEED: econ ccecccccccccces 60 
9 49 
Northampton, Mass........... 48 
ES 45 
N orwalk, SE ae 54 
Oakland, Calif.: 
City lines ES oe 52 
Interurban. ............ A.-| 54 
Ogden, Utah: 
SES ee ae 40 
Interurban, passenger lines 48 
Olean, N. Y.: 
Minimum............----- 43 





First year. 





Second year. 








First | Second 


| —;| Third | Fourth I 








“--2- 


1 4 cents per hour added for one-man Cars. 
25 cents per hour added for one-man Cars. 


67 cents per hour added for one-man Cars. 





ee 


2 55 cents per hour after 30 months. 
22 54 cents per hour after 30 months. 
23 10 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
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| | TQ Tes 
Third | Fourth) First | Second year. | year. 
| 3 mos. | 3 mos. | 3mos.} half. half. | 
rat — Eo 
Cts. Cte. | Cle. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts ( 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


City and State. 





POR Bini ccccuccdaas 
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Be eee 
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TN oe 5 iio s-wie.s sa dmaian 
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Rock Island, Ill 


Sacramento, Calif.2............ 
Saginaw, Mich.'6............... 
Of 
8, 8 a re 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 
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Sand Springs, Okla............ 
San Jose, Calif.: 
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Interurban lines........... 
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Staten Island, N. Y 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDUC- 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Continued. 
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Rate at beginning of— 


Second year. 


Third | Fourth! First 
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1 4 cents per hour added for one-inan cars. 
25 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 


5 60 cents for sixth year. 


57 cents per hour added for one-mancars. 


162 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 


1864 cents per hour added for one-man car 
24 55 cents per hour after 15 months. 

25 1 cent per hour added for one-man cars. 
26 3 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR OF STREET RAILWAY MOTORMEN AND CONDUC- 
TORS, DEC. 31, 1920—Concluded. 
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First year. Second year. 
SS —| Third | Fourth! Fifth 
First a Third |Fourth| First | Sec — Te oe 
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City and State. | 
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CO Eee eal 
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fo ES ree 
Wapokaneta, Ohio 
Washington, D.C 
Washington, Pa 
Waterbury, Conn 
Waterloo, N. Y 
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Aurora and Flgin inter-| 





Aurora, Elgin & Chicago 
EEE once ccwinvaesex 

Wheeling, W. Va 
White Plains, N. Y 
Wichita, Kans.: 

Division No. 794 26 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
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Williamstown, I'a 
Wilmington, Del..........-.-.. 
Wiimington, N.C.2 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
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Division No. 781, passenger | 
service 46 
Division No. 781, freight | 
atin ae a ieee ve. = are 49 
Division No. 809 16 


| 
| 
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25 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
162 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
263 cents per hour added for one-man cars. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 65 


Changes in Rates of Wages, July 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921. 
. ‘HE following three tables show the number of changes in rates of 


wages during the nine-month period from July 1, 1920, to 

March 31, 1921. in so far as information has come to the 
bureau. These tables are based on data from reports made to the 
bureau direct, supplemented by statements made in the daily press 
and in. official journals published by labor unions. A complete 
enumeration of wage changes is of course practically unobtainable 
as Many changes may not be reported anywhere. The wage trend, 
however, is well shown by these figures. 

The number of changes recorded is 2,714, of which 1,689, nearly 
two-thirds, are increases, and 1,025, or over one- third, decreases. 
The largest number of increases is in the printing and publishing 
industry, which includes two-thirds of the increases in the three 
months of 1921. The largest number of decreases ie in the textile 
industry. 

By divisions of the country, as might be expected, the largest 
number of changes occurred in ‘the industrial be It, especially in the 
North Atlantic States. In 19 States, or a little over one- third, the 
number of changes was less than 25 each. In 17 States, or about 
one-third, the number was over 50 each. The 12 States in w hich the 
largest number of changes occurred, with the number of changes in 
each, were as follows: Pennsylv: ania, 252; New York, 216; Massa- 
chmeatta, 206; Ohio, 192; Illinois, 172; California, 122; New Jersey, 
115; Texas, 104; Michigan, 99; Missouri, 79; Indiana, 77; and Rhode 
Island, 68. No changes were recorded from Hawaii or Porto Rico. 

Each wage rate change as recorded is a single notice by an employer, 
or by a group of employers, independent of the number or loc ation 
of plants involved. Changes in wage rates that applied only to 
individual persons were not counted. Minimum wage orders are 
omitted. The statement by establishments at the bottom of the 
tables counts different firms or companies, irrespective of the num- 
ber of plants each operates. 
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Renewal of Wage Agreements Between United States Shipping Board 
and Longshoremen. 


EW working agreements have been recently signed by the Unite: 
States Shipping Board and the deep-water steamship lines an: 
contracting stevedores on the one hand and the Internationa 

Longshoremen’s Association and its affiliated locals on the othe: 
extending to September 30, 1921, the wage rates and working condi 
tions which have prevailed for the past year. These agreement: 
affect general cargo workers at Baltimore, Boston, Hampton Roads 
and New York, cargo repairmen at New York, checkers and tallyme: 
at Baltimore and Boston, checkers at Hampton Roads and New Yor! 

grain handlers at Baltimore, and weighers at Hampton Roads. A 

account of the strikes of the longshoremen during the year 192 

including that beginning in October as a result of which certain wae 
increases were awarded, was published in the December, 1920, iss) 

of the Montuity LaBor Review, pages 95 to 115. 

Under the new agreements, all of which provide for a work day | 
8 hours, general cargo workers in each port are to receive 80 cents : 
hour with $1.20 for overtime work. Men employed on bulk carg 
ballast, or coal cargo, including loading and trimming of coal for t}; 
steamer’s own bunker purposes, are to receive 85 cents an hour wit! 
$1.25 for overtime work. At Baltimore, however, winchmen, dec! 
men, and leaders shall receive 85 cents an hour with $1.25 for ov: 
time, and when employed on bulk cargo they shall receive 95 cen! 
an hour instead of 85 cents as at other ports and $1.30 for overtim: 
Men handling wet hides shall be paid 95 cents an hour and $1.35 a) 
hour for overtime work at all ports. Those handling sugar, molasse 
fruits, etc., at Boston shail be paid 90 cents an hour and $1.30 f: 
overtime work. Special rates apply for the handling of specific 
cargoes at the port of New York. 

Cargo repairmen at New York are awarded a wage rate of 80 cent 
an hour and $1.20 for overtime. Foremen shall receive 90 cents a! 
hour and $1.50 for overtime work. 

The wage scales for checkers and tallymen at Baltimore and Bosto: 
and for checkers at New York and Hampton Roads is $6 a day wit! 
an overtime rate of $1.20 an hour. 

At Hampton Roads weighers shall receive $8 a day and $1.50 fo 
overtime work, including Sundays and holidays. 

Grain handlers at Baltimore are to be paid, if foremen, $1.05 a 
hour and if deckmen $1 an hour. Those who carry and stow bagge: 
grain are to receive 80 cents an hour. 

Provision is made in each agreement, with the exception of thos 
affecting the cargo repairmen at New York and general cargo worke: 
at Boston, for the settlement of disputes that may arise during t): 
life of the agreement. This provision, substantially the same | 
each case, as embodied in the New York cargo workers’ agreemen 
is as follows: 

In the event of any dispute or controversy arising during the life of this agreemc: 
as to the interpretation of same, the men “tll cdntines to work pending an adjustme: 
of the trouble as follows: Matter in dispute to be submitted to a committee of four. 
two of whom would be representatives of the employers (one of these being a managi!: 


' agent of Shipping Board vessels) and two being representatives of tlte employees; : 
decision of the majority of this committee to be final and binding. In the event : 
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failure on the part of this committee of four to reach a satisiactory decision, then the 
committee of four shall proceed to select the fifth man as chairman, which man must 
be satisiactory to both sides and to the Shipping Board, and the decision of a majority 
of the committee so augmented shall be final and binding upon the parties signatory 
to this agreement. 

———> ooo 


Union Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in Building Trades in 


Massachusetts. 


HK Massachusetts Industrial Review for October, 1920, just 
issued, devotes one section to union rates of wages and hours of 
labor in the building trades of that State in the years 1914 and 

1920, from which the following table is taken: 


\VERAGE UNION RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABORIN THE BUILDING TRADES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, JULY 1, 1914, AND 1920. 


Number of— Rates of wages. Per cent of 
Hours o! 
a ——— is labor increase 
} ; inyrai 
» wan 
Perhour. | Per week. per w 1914 to 1920. 


Occupation. IM , 
onic 
Re- |Manic 

















ports ipali- | 
“*! ties. | July 1, July 1,) July 1,| July 1, July 1,| July 1,) Hour-| Week- 
| 1914. | 1920. | 1914. | 1920. | 1914. | 1920. ly. ly 

! | ' 
| eR ME | Pt pean 
E> cntontentn in ne. 6 Su ewe 29 29 |$0.619 $1. 043 |$27. 92 |845. 90 45.1] 44.0) € 64.4 
Carpenters (foremen)......... 9 8} .540 | 1.131 | 24.01 | 47. 76 44.4] 42.2) 109.4 98.9 
Carpenters (house)............ 64 62 | .474 .970 | 21.15 | 41.90 44.6) 43.2) 104.6 98. 1 
lS a bg ad 15 15 | .462 .910 | 20.56 | 39. 07 44.5] 42.9 97.0 90. 1 
RS ae 10 10 - 493 . 993 | 22.29 | 43. 67 45. 2 44.0) 101.4 96. 0 
Hod carriers and laborers. .... 14 11 | .387| .802] 17.13] 36.08! 44.3] 45.0/ 107.2| 110.7 

Lathers (wood, wire, and 
| i SS a 9 7| .538) 1.009 | 23.69 | 43.03 4.0) 42.7) 87.5 81.6 
A 8 ees eee 40) | 10 . 424 . 883 | 19.01 | 38. 06 44.8 43.1 | 108.2 100. 2 
Paper hangers ....... ee SE 14 | 14 439 | .874| 19.81 | 38. 44 45.1] 44.0) 99.1 94, 1 
E iti bin nc badeccton a0.0 27 | 27 - 608 | 1.031 | 27.29 | 44. 61 4.9] 43.: 69. 6 63.4 
Ps hak ano bes we 24 24 515 . 978 | 23.01 | 43. 04 44.7 14.0 8Y. 9 87.0 
heet metal workers.......... 11 | i] 464 | .970 | 21.27 | 42.70 15. 8 | 44.0 108.9 100.8 
,. _,. ee 19 | 19 .491 | .988 | 21.94] 43.48 14. 6 44.0) 101.2 98. 2 
POMIDES oin ca ccecawccccs 20 | 20 . 589 | 1.035 | 26.64 | 45. 54 45. 2 44.0 75. 7 70.9 
Wiremen (inside)............. 11 11 454 | .959 | 20.31 | 42.20 44.7 44.0 | 111.2 107.8 
5 | 43.6 | 93.2 87.8 


All occupations represented 316} 172, .501 . 968 | 22. 46 | $2.17 14.8 


1Tn alarge number of municipalities rates and hours were reported for more than one of the occupations, 
specified. 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Production. 


N A paper read at the eighty-second annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association held at Atlantic City in December, 1920, 
Mr. Edmund E. Day describes an attempt to employ index numbers 

in the ‘‘measurement of variations in the national real income.” He 
suggests that these variations may be determined ‘‘by the process of 
direct summation of goods and services.’’ Since goods and services 
can not, of course, be combined in physical terms, ‘‘relative variations 
in the national real income may be ascertained by combining relatives 
indicative of the volume of consumption of different. goods and serv- 
ices that constitute real income,” and these variations may be ex- 
pressed by index numbers. Such index numbers have been devel- 
oped (the process of this development not being given) and are set 
forth in the following table, which shows variations in the physical 





s Printed in the quarterly publication of the American Statistical Association, Concord, N. H., March, 
1921, under the title “‘The measurement of variations in the national real income.” 
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volume of production for manufacture, agriculture, and mining ani 
for 10 specified branches of manufacture. 















INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GROWTH OF POPULATION AND THE PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS AND OF MINING AND AGRI. 
CULTURE, 1899 TO 1919. 







[1899—=100. ] 
















Manufactured products. 






















| | | | 
| Metal 
sit | Chem) prod- Min- | Act 
Year. opu- | __ | Stone, 7,5, | icals | uets | All | ing. | CUl- 
a ae | Lum- Food Tex-| To- | Liq-| clay, and | and | other Vehi- wed-1 1B: | tur 
| ber. : tiles. bacco.) uors.| and steal ‘allied than | cles. ? t 
glass. | °°.) prod-| iron — 
ucts.| and 
steel. 











































































} | 
Se 100.0} 100.0 100.0) 100.0| 100.0, 100.0} 100.0, 100.0. 100.0, 100 0, 100.0, 100.0 100.0} 100 
| = 101.8} 98.1) 100.7) 100.6) 106.5, 105.7} 105.4) 95.5 102.6] 102.3) 117.4 101.0) 105.7) 4 
nn. 3 | 103.8) 96.2) 123.1) 101.5] 112.9) 112.9) 125. 2) 117.5) 115. 5| 113.1) 147.2, 112.4) 114.6) 89 
1902....... 106.0} 94.3) 117.3) 116.0) 118.1) 120.9) 142. 0) 133.3. 130. 2} 145.8 183.3 123.5) 122.7] 11 
1903... .... 108.1) 92.4) 124.5) 116. 1) 126. 0) 125.6) 143.1) 130. 2) 138. 6) 142. 4) 210.3, 125.5) 135. 0) 105 
RS 110.3} 90.7) 125.0) 115. 8} 124.8 129.4) 146.8) 120.4 146. 6| 141.4) 186.5, 123. 2) 136.3) 116 
1905....... 112.4) 97.4) 141.3) 129. 2) 128. 4) 137.6) 165. 3) 164.2 165.5) 163.9) 284.4) 144. 4) 161.6) 117 
1906....... 114.5) 109.1) 142.1) 130.4) 138.2) 149.4) 178.4) 178.7, 180.4) 184.7) 356.7) 155. 0) 169.9} 12 
. eS 116.7} 115.8) 132.2) 131.9) 141.8) 153.6! 177. 4) 179.7, 184. 4) 161. 8) 430.5) 156. 3) 185.9) 112 
1908....... 118.9) 112.4) 136. 2) 121.5) 136.3) 149.3/ 155. 3) 107. 7; 182. 0} 148. 5| 286. 8) 132.7) 154. 2) 11s 
1909....... ; 121.0) 126.2) 144.3) 149.2 143.6) 151.5) 192.6 171. 8} 199. 2} 192. 6} 354. 5) 163. 4) 189. 4) 11s 
Seee......- 123.1] 123.2) 134.3) 141.2) 159. 7| 161.6} 200.7) 183. 2) 189. 6| 198. 4| 522. 2) 166.0) 201. 6] 123 
_. =e 125. 3] 116.1{ 140. 4) 130. 3] 153.7) 165.6) 193. 2) 159. 6] 208. 3} 199. 0) 377.6) 158.3) 194. 4] 117 
oes... .....: 127.4) 118.7, 149.5) 148. 4] 158. 6| 168.5) 204. 0) 201.0) 233. 4) 216. 3) 650.6) 181.4) 216.7] 138 
ee 129. 6} 113.4, 151.0) 155. 8} 169.1) 173.4) 211. 2} 211. 2) 240. 6] 223. 9) 769. 8) 187.1) 227. 2] 122 
ae 131.6} 101.8, 152.7) 157.3} 165.0) 164.5) 193. 8| 161. 3) 238. 8| 200. 3) 657. 8) 171. 4) 202. 6| 135 
ees dh ok 133.2} 95.6, 169.7) 167. 8) 158. 8| 158.3) 208. 6) 205.3) 247. 8| 248. 1) 747.4) 187. 2) 227.6) 141 
1916....... 134. 8} 100.6) 150. 8) 207.6] 173. 4) 163.8] 238. 1] 268. 9] 294. 8| 319. 0.1304. 6 218. 6| 267.0) 124 
ee 136.5) 90.5, 159.5) 201. 4) 188.8 151.2] 227.5) 262. 7| 299. 0) 305. 01483. 3) 215. 2) 277. 2) 13 
1918....... 138.1} 80.4) 194.2) 202.7) 183.0) 105.0) 200.5) 267.9) 353. 8) 343. 5.1019. 5| 214. 0) 279.6) 133 
TB... .00% | 139.7) 85.5, 191.1) 190.7) 176.0....... 178. 8, 212.7) 282. 2 296. 1 1373. 8) 195. 3) 228.4) 137 











Careful examination of the various group indices for the full period 1899 to 19! 
yields a number of interesting tentative conclusions. In the first place, the produ - 
tion of producers’ goods has increased at a much more rapid rate than the producti: 
of consumers’ goods. “ Presumably those portions of the national real income whic! 
consist of services derived from large-scale plants, such as railroads and telepho: 
stems, share in the very rapid increase of volume which distinguishes the indices ©: 
thisclass. Inthe geen! uae it may be concluded that the rapidly increasing outpi:' 
of producers’ goods, used partly to maintain, partly to enlarge, existing industri« 
lant and equipment, has the indirect consequence of increasing the domestic man 
ture of consumers’ goods. Itis not surprising, therefore, to find the production « 
consumers’ goods apparently increasing more rapidly than the population. In th. 
third place, the group indices confirm the conclusion, previously drawn, that tho 
manufacture of goods made from mineral raw materials has increased more rapid! 
than the manufacture of goods made from agricultural raw materials. In the four’: 
place, the fluctuations of manufacturing output which mark the business cycl:. 
though conspicuously greater in the industries producing capital goods than in tho- 
producing consumption goods, appear to be so considerable even in the latter industri: - 
as inevitably to involve year-to-year variations in the volume of goods passing to tlic 
consumer. These conclusions, general and tentative as they are, make a beginning in 
the analysis of changes in the national real income during the past 21 years. 

Taken as a whole, the results of the study of the physical volume of manufacture a: 
intended to suggest a practical mode of analysis rather than definitive conclusions. |r 
the reliable measurement of the national real income, investigation must be extend: 
to include: (a) Fluctuations in the stocks held by manufacturers, jobbers, an! 
retailers; (6) changes in the physical volume of exports and imports; (c) variations 1) 
real income in the form of personal services. Reasonable approximations, if not {| 
measurements, of these elements are becoming more and more feasible. With the 
elements included, the analysis should produce highly significant results. Dire t 
measurement of the variations of the national real income is one of the lines to be mo-t 
carefully cultivated by current statistical investigation. 
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Wages and Eamings of Women in Food and Confectionery Manufacture 
in Massachusetts.’ 


N 1919 the Massachusetts Legislature decided upon a reorganization 
| of the State Departme nt of Labor and Industries, under which 
the Minimum W age Commission, among other bodies, went out 
of existence, and its place was taken by three associate commissioners 
who constituted the Boa rd of Conciliation and Arbitration and the 
Division of Minimum Wage. This latter body has recently issued a 
report upon the wages of women employed in the minor confectionery 
and food products industries. The minor confectionery industries 
studied include the preparation of blanched and salted nuts, nut 
brittle, stuffed fruits, pop-corn balls, chewing gum, and similar 
products. The classification food products includes the manufac ture 
of such miscellaneous products as flavoring extracts, soda-fountain 
upplies, macaroni, potato chips, peanut butter, maple sirup, prepared 
flour, gelatine, and confectioners’ supplies. 

The time covered by the investigation was the four months from 
June through September, 1919, in the case of the minor confectionery 
industries, ‘and from July through October in the case-of the food 
products industries. Pay-roll records were obtained from 35 firms, 
from which individual wage records were secured for 601 women and 
cirls. The data obtained included weekly wage payments, rates of 
wages for those on a time basis, occupations, fall where records of 
hours were available, the actual number of hours worked each week. 
It was found that practically all the occupations were unskilled, and 
that the women shifted from one to another so freely that it was 
useless to attempt to connect wages and occupations. The rates and 
the weekly earnings, however, were secured in full detail. 

In the summer and fall of 1919, it will be remembered, business was 
good, there was a shortage of labor, and it was generally believed that 
wages were high—disproportionately high, it was believed by some. 
The earnings of these women are, there fore, of special interest. Dis- 
regarding the girls, and dealing only with adult women, their distri- 
bution by weekly earnings was as follows: 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, OF 284 ADULT 
WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MINOR CONFECTIONERY PROD- 
UCTS, AND OF 241 ADULT WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FOOD 
PREPARATIONS, IN MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1919. 























| Minor Mino r | -_. 
confec- ct mel | confeec- | oll a 
Weekly earnings. tionery pr uc - Weekly a irnings. | tir me ry | | pr ucts 
indus- indus- ’ ener nel | indus- 
| tries. tries. | tries. tries. 
oe — | ——$—___——__—_— — —— — —— — 
UME Eikensisecccssccccnce 2.8 | 23 0 Git Wet under G12. ... nkcccccose &.5 14.8 
SF EE ccs ctccccsace 7.8 1.7 j| $1 ft he A ere 8.4 12.3 
$6 but under $7. . ............. 5.7 4.2 | $13 but unc ler $14............. 5. 7 10.5 
$7 but under $8. . ............. 10.9 6.4 || $14 but under $15. ............ 1.1 2 
$8 but under $9. . ............. | 20. 1 BSS Tf ROGGE OEE. « cccctcccccccases 4,2 13. 1 
$9 but under $10. . ............ 11.0 8.4 Pe eh 
$10 but under $11............. 13. 8 10.5 100. 0 100.0 
| } 
1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Minimum Wage. Report on the 


wages of women employed in the manufacture of food prep arations and minor lines of confectionery in 
Massachusetts. Boston, 1920. 41 pp. 
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In considering these figures it must be remembered that they cover 
a period of four months, so that they are probably not affected by an 
merely temporary fluctuations. Moreover, they are taken from th 
records of 11 establishments engaged in the manufacture of minor 
confectionery products, and 23 manufacturing food products, s, 
that they cover a fairly wide field and may reasonably be looked upo. 
as representative. The low level of earnings shown is impressive i) 
view of these things. 

In 1919 the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Board either issued 0) 
revised awards in four industries—canning and preserving, cand\ 
making, men’s clothing and raincoats, and corset making—the mini 
mums set ranging from $11 to $15 weekly. The above table shows 
that nearly three-fourths (72.1 per cent) of the women studied in thie 
minor confectionery trades, and not far from one-half (45.1 per cent 
of those in the manufacture of food products were earning on than 
the $11 weekly, which was the lowest of these minimums. Only one- 
twenty-fifth of those in minor confectionery and a little over one- 
eighth of those in the manufacture of food products reached or passe: 
the $15 which was set as the minimum for women in the men’s cloth- 
ing and raincoats industry. It is very evident that “war wages’ 
had not made much headway in the industries included in this report. 

Weekly rates of wages were a little better than weekly earnings, 
but were not obtained in such numbers as the earnings. Weekly 
rates were secured for 78 adult women engaged in making confec- 
tionery products and for 187 in food products. In the confectionery 
group, 60.3 per cent had weekly rates under $11, 66.7 per cent under 
$12, and 7.7 per cent $15 or over. In the food products group, one- 
third had rates of less than $11 a week, 40.1 per cent less than $12, 
and nearly one-third (28.9 per cent) $15'a week or over. 

There was the usual lack of uniformity in earnings in different es- 
tablishments. In 4 of the 11 confectionery establishments no 
adult woman earned under $9 a week, while in the others from 15.4 
per cent up to 100 per cent of such workers fell below that weekly 
sum. In 2 none of the women earned less than $11 a week, while in 
3 none of them earned as much as that. In 6 establishments none 
earned as much as $15 a week, while in another none earned less. 
In 8 of the food products factories a proportion of the women vary- 
ing from 5.3 up to 100 per cent earned less than $7 weekly; in 15 
none failed to earn more than this. In 11 of the establishments no 
woman earned as much as $13 a week, but in 4 others 21.4 per cent. 
26.1 per cent, 69.2 per cent, and 100 per cent, respectively, earned 
$15 or over weekly. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada. 


HE following figures are taken from “‘ Wages and hours of labor 
in Canada, 1901—1920,’’ issued as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette, March, 1921. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES IN CANADA, 
[1913 =100.} 
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Building trades,| Metal trades, | Printing trades,| Street railways,| _ | Average for 21 
7 classes. 5 classes. 2 classes. 1 class. | Steam | classes. 
| railway} 
Year. rates, — aes 
Weekly! Hourly} Weekly} Hourly Weekly} Hourly, Weekly Hourly} «10 cses || Weekly} Hourly 
rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. |~"""""'| rates. | rates# 
| } j 
| 
ne 69.3 60.3 72.8 68. 6 66.6 60.0 65.7 64.0 70.8) 69.8] 64.9 
ee 73.2 64.2 74.2 70.2 68.3 61.6 70.0 68.0 73.6 | 72.7} 67.8 
, oe 74.6 67.4 76. 2 73.3 69.0 62.6 | 72.1 71.1 76.7 74.2 70.7 
a 76.3 69.7 78.9 75.9 72.3 66.1 | 74.0 73.1 78.6 76.4 73.1 
1905... 78.61 73.0| 81.3] 786| 74.2) 685] 74.4 | 73.5| 789) 78.6! 75.3 
9006 ..caiacen 81.7 76.9 82.4 79.8 75.8 72.2 76.7 75.7 80. 2 80.8 | 77.9 
1907... 84.8 80. 2 85.0 82.4 79.3 78.4 asi 6.4 85.5 83.9 | 81.9 
1908........-| 85.9] 81.5] 87.3] 847] 81.5] 80.5] 825] 81.8] 86.7] 8.5] 83.3 
~ ae | 87.3 83.1 88.6 86. 2 83.8 83.4 81.5 | 81.1 86.7 86.9 84.5 
SOON .cadiodes | 90.0 86.9 89.5 88. 8 88.2 87.8 86.5 85.7 91.2 89.4 | 88.4 
; | 92.6 90. 2 92.2 91.0 91.8 91.6} 88.1) 88.1 96. 4 92.1) 91.2 
WED A cdteséa | 97.4] 96.0] 95.9] 95.3] 960] 960) 923] 923] 98.3 | 96.4) 6.2 
| See | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 
| eee 100.3 100. 8 100. 4 100.5 102.4 102. 4 100. 6 101.0 101.7 100.6} 101.1 
Tet igeeeaabese: 100.5} 101.5} 101.2} 101.5] 103.6} 103.6 97.4 97.8) 101.7} 101.0 101.6 
OE ntedads | 101.5] 1024] 110.4] 106.9] 105.8] 105.8] 1025] 1022] 1049] 110.3] 105.2 
a 108.8} 109.9} 124.0] 128.0] 111.3] 111.3] 115.1] 114.6] 110.1] 114.5 114.8 
1S... | 123.8] 125.9} 146.7] 155.2] 123.7] 123.7] 130.3{| 142.9! 133.2] 131.6] 135.1 
1919......... 142.9! 148.2] 165.3] 180.1] 145.5] 145.9] 150.5] 163.3] 154.2] 151.0] 158.0 
ET: | 171.9} 180.9} 189.3} 209.4] 181.7] 184.0] 179.1 | 194.2| 186.6} 179.3 190.3 
' | | ' 
ic lal Miscell | | 
ommon tabor Miscellaneous wine | 
|} ip factories. | factory trades. Lumbering. | 
Year. —_—_———— . -—— -_— 
Hourly| Weekly, Hour y| Weekly| Hourly| Weekly 
rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | rates. | 
| | | 
—- ag CO & eam 3 Speen oaenes ———— 
1911.........) 94.91 99.8! 95.4] 94.9] 96.3| 96.3) | | 
T+ 98.1 98.9 | 97.1 99.3 98.8 98.8 | | 
1913.... 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | | 
eee 101.0} 100.3} 103.2] 102.9 94.7 94.7 | 
| are 101.0 | 100.0} 106.2] 105.8 89.1 89.0 | 
WEG. <ietetide 110.4 — Fe 115.1 | 114.3] 109.5} 109.5 
Se Raa 129.2} 126.6 | 128.0] 126.7] 130.2] 130.3 
Ae IS 152.3| 145.6! 146.8] 142.6] 150.5} 149.6 
1919.........| 180.2] 167.9] 180.2] 164.5] 169.8] 165.3 | 
WE Rscdscoan 215.3 eed 216.8] 192.9 | 202.7] 191.4 


1 Per mile, day, etc. 


? Includes index numbers of mileage rates, etc., on steam railways, 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 1920 IN SELECTED TRADES AND PROV- 
INCES IN CANADA. 








4 | 
' Quebec Ontario Ne British 
‘ ;, Ti srunswick. Columbia 
Trades, { 
Wages j|Hours) Wages Hour Wages (Hour Wage Hours 
per | per per per pel per per per 
week. week. week. week weer. week. weck, weel 
Cotton: | 
Loom fixers (male).......  sipdibiio’ $24.69 | 55 $31.85 tk RO NEE SRE. SL iy Jayeves 
Mule apenners tut eee AN 25. 35 OE, eS, SO $22. 77 ee te eo ae i ah te cane 
Ring spinners (female)......... 15. 52 55 | if. 20 50 15. 20 Ds Radek 5st. bee oe 
Narpers (female)... ............ 18. 85 55 25. 09 50 14. 23 ee eee 
Furniture: } 
Cabinet Maers... << i<sccocccess 14.20!) 60 14.05 Sh oe Meee oper e 
13. 30 573 4. SO i eee 
Carriage manufacturing: 
Se ae oe 21. 00 54 19. 50 in, Ite nitt's setewhes ahs 
a@aetenalwesete 24. 75 eh ae: nattint 
EE ee eS ee NeeeUe eT 2 j a le a oleh wa et cil ws wo sl dered pat i ER we 
eeoeeeeeee*+ seeeeee  *#*# { 60 “**e ee eee “**-. see eee eee ene 8 eB eee 
 tupinetaclbtheba < U 55 a eae ee 
Boots and shoes: 
i Peery rere rere 24.00; 50 | ee OU Manche Ue den veut seleseevelue.s 
= 2 eee ie Pe 35. 00 | ene ee ee ee oe ee 
Ss tirahih adie eae dar ari a 30. OO 49 
LONG 65 IE th ddec ss teesescsasi 0. 00 of) DOS ke 9] PGS aes Pee were eee eee Cree oe 
ee sas kee 25. 00 Rs Ae eer wars 4 ne eae 
ee ees eer ke ». OO See thetadacaes ola teas ldetacs 
IS tind man odade dicemmaieindl 25. 00 58 14, 50 eae Pee eer 
22.50 | 50 24.75 De Sdhwadececinl seeds Gendaeuweawas che babine 
t packing: 
ee ie ae 30. 00 ee ee, eee ee 
Di ade anaes bee id 2. 65-. 67 ee ae 
eee ee 6. 10 474 
Pann ndaennconseendeseavelsccscaeaclenseec SE 2 eee 
adeietdame na 27. 50 i) (elebes~s aes Sides adecekwes 
ah nner Gintieinainels 26. 60 NAS, RS ee ees ee 
EE i ae ee ee ee Te ee: AE ee. 23. 00 og SS OR a EEE Ae 
FERS Ne 25. | RY, shape IRIE Er 
ee ee ae 2.47 50 ee Pe ee ee eee 
Pulp and paper: 
SE a es 25. 20 72 S St , See: a eee Me 
PSE SUG. 06d dP hes dcckssadsarcccat dltes twetesdeeeeieerie. 
Machine operators............ oa 19.50} 72 2. 54 Ped cece dechacAessaudeteewedenuers 
2.63 Eee a Ree lee ee eee eee eT 
Beater men..... ee Se 2.48 “OEE et eee Ne ROR Sa Pee PLC es a Le, 
2. 56 7 FOES ae eee 6oc2cnenehe 600001206 644000000eK bese 
EE eT ee 2.52 SE” tiabrabeswslseecbaleoustanscacln seed wlbawde nie eee _ 
2.40 ee eee eee a ee 
Lumbering and sawmilling: | 
ES eee es | 375.00 }...... PPG fendced OF Sevews 5145.00 ft... ce 
EE ET SS ee ee ee ae ee eens een 1$5. 50-6. 50 |... 8. 
SITU 5 5 coc ccceesvscsss 17.00 60 18. 00 Sh eee 1 10.00-11. 00 54-60 
Ee 2 ye 14.00 60 14,50 OS) ae ae 17. 00-8. 00 | 54-60 
ST eekaacnacesseshenasese cg BOL Oe | awddoceses]o se es 1 3.50-3. 75 54 i 4. 00 54 
1 Per day. 2 Per hour. * Per month. 


Wages of Woman Workers in Mexico. 


N THE December, 1920, issue of “Gaceta Mensual,” published by 
| the Mexican Department of Labor, is an account of an investiga- 
‘ tion undertaken to show the need of a minimum wage for woman 
* workers. 

s It was found that in the clothing and allied industries the mini- 


i mum weekly wages range from 2 to 10 pesos ($1 to $4. 99, par) and 


pe the maximum from 6 to 30 pesos ($2.99 to $14.96, par). The higher 
t figures are for masters or very skilled journeywomen who work by 
t the job and have helpers under them. The average wage is said to 


be between 5 and 6 pesos ($2.49 and $2.99, par). The factories mak-~ 
ing army clothing pay from 3.50 to 6 pesos ($1.74 to $2.99, par), 
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the average being 4 pesos ($1.99, par). 
pay the lowest wages—from 1.20 to 12 pesos ($0.60 to $5.98, par), 
although practically the same situation prevails in the mattress, 
hosiery, and confectionery industries. 
pesos ($0.69 to $1.13, par) prevails in the cigar industry. 
work because of the greater competition the wages are said to be 


lower and the fatigue greater. 


Recommendation is made for a minimum weekly wage of 12.56 
pesos ($6.26, par) for woman workers, based on a budget including 
only absolute necessities, such as food, clothing, rent, medical care 
and medicine, light, and savings. 


are 
the 
consul general at 


_—e of State, by the United States 


Wages on Government Railroad in Ecuador. 


URRENT wage rates in force on the railroad now bei 
structed by the Ecuadorian Government from Quito to 
aldas, taken from the report of the Minister of Public Works, 

— in the following table, which has been forwarded to 
ureau, through the D 

uayaquil: 





{1 sucre at par —48.67 cents.} 
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A daily wage of 1.38 


MONTHLY WAGES CURRENT ON GOVERNMENT RAILROAD IN ECUADOR IN 1921. 





Occupation. 





Superintendent-auditors. ............... 
Storekeeper-assistants to superintendent. 
Assistants to superintendent (in the 

hs Ee ccniieedendannibinrstetnitinedpess 


Assistant auditors............ Diceiointued 
I i ciiiteda is haere tinteenanghemiina 
Treasurer-collectors. ...............-..-- 
Auditor-secretaries...................4-- 
CS ee ee 
Inspectors of beer tax.................-. 
ILS Lo cncntinnecoscouvs eves abe 
| EE I 6 ey eee 
Assistants to central board secretary. . .. 
this. chstibetidcheehasen«keeaead 
IDs os cotudbbieddecccsceccccezs 
Assistant timekeepers................... 
Inspectors of materials.................. 
ne (northern sec- 
I beretednqnitdingse duewess votes dee 








Occupation. 








Telegraph operators.................---- 
Orr 
| Section chief engineers. ................. 
Hh ASMistamt GNPINGSTS..........0cececccccesees 
|| Draftsmen....... rth che sderedhonresawech 


Subbosses of masonry..................- 
ly ea eee 


RR re ee 


Se he le ing Sa ce tae 
ls dinas trate ochdgemedeneetocs 


de IRR COR, 7 ee 
SN 0 Hiitwcencacen cadbesstitvnendees 

as Mall a ox erg. gb mae db 60 
|| Chain and transit men.................. 





1 Tax collectors are paid a percentage (from 5 to 6 per cent) of their collections. 


2 Per day. 


Wages are calculated on the basis of 26 actual working days; 
night work and holidays are paid at the same rate. 


Factories making wax tapers 


In home 


E 
smer- 





to 2.26 














con- 


























Rate of 
pay. 











500 
325-330 
200 








| 


; 














21.00 


















SN tn ta a aa 








Newell 2's Fo <a oe 


ies eS) 


Pee 
OSES xy ~ 


aa 
sah 


sith hettbeads wel Lass 
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Wages and Cost of Living in Austria. 


to the International Trade-Union Congress in London in Novem- 

ber,’ with the object of informing the labor world of the eco- 
nomic distress of Austria, figures were given showing that the wage 
increases granted to Austrian workers since the outbreak of the war 
are wholly insufficient to meet the enormously increased cost of living. 
According to the memorial the average weekly wage rates of skilled 
and unskilled workers of both sexes before the outbreak of the war 
and in October, 1920, were the following: 


[* A memorial presented by the Austrian Trade-Union Commission 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS AT 
SPECIFIED DATES. 


{1 krone at par=20.3 cents.] 

















| 
Kind of worker. a | eee, 
Males: Kronen. | Kronen. 
EAE Ee eee ee 5O | 1, 100 
ET AS a a a 36 | 850 
RAL RIE a ae Pape 26 | 650 
SE LNh ein canuntntetsnusescesses 20 | 550 | 
Females: | 
nL. id suiéstecen weneheecanwe 30 | 600 
SR ee ene 20 | 400 
EE eee | 12 | 300 








Thus wages have on an average increased 20 to 25 times since 
July, 1914. Measured in kronen each worker receives a large sum 
on pay day. The purchasing power of Austrian money has, however, 
fallen immensely. While in 1914 a skilled worker could purchase 
with his weekly wage of 36 kronen ($7.31 par) 120 liters (31.7 gallons) 
of milk or 18.5 kilograms (40.8 pounds) of meat, his weekly wage 
of 850 kronen ($172.55, par) in Beiskor, 1920, was only equivalent 
to the cost of 81 liters ee gallons) of milk or of 7.08 kilograms 
(15.6 pounds) of meat. These data demonstrate more clearly than 
any lengthy argument the insufficiency of present day wages in 
Austria. The prices of rationed foodstuffs were on an average 44 
times higher in Austria in October, 1920, than in October, 1913, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Government sells nearly all 
rationed foods below cost. 


1 Die Gewerkschaft. Vienna, Mar. 15, 1921, 
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In the following table are shown the average retail prices in 
Vienna of various foodstuffs and of fuel in 1914, 1916, and 1920: 






RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS AND FUEL IN VIENNA, AUSTRIA, JULY, 1914 AND 
1916, AND OCTOBER, 1920. 






[Onekrone at par= 290.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 cubic meter=1.3 cubic yard 






















Article. | U nit. oh | os “7 r, 

| 
| aa Kronen.| Kronen. 
Beof, forequarter, with bones... .. 22... ccc este eccccccccccecs | Kilogram....- | 1.95 9. 20 | 120. 00 
EE De = IE i EE A ee ce a oe ae ee i 2.00 9. 40 160. 0 
i MOOR BON a's ccc swacoonsscdabtiecesccstectetta 232 GOwcetots ee ee 95. 0 
I i eck boewuetnumo’ SR ek See 85. 00 
care OE Re Oe CELINE ON ee gee fs A es age at ae | 1. 90 10. 00 1&0. 0 
SE REES Ea S, Fo a seer ee ian eek . 54s toa he deena amanadineneien NS oe oo a wt .30 . 52 10. 50 
I a Se ee eee | Kilogram.....{ 3.20 8. 00 | 240. 0 
OO ee eee ey eee eet CO” ae 07 29 | 12. 0 
SE oe dan eos onaboorkedssaeeans a fn pentane Fores feo. Pimosram...../ .44/........ 11. 00 
EE Re ee Fo tS . 56 | 6. 00 






gram. 






PP ee weer e rete tetas eee eet ete tee wee wesw sees eseseeeeaee, SBME ALL. we ow) 
Jeaeteeeeee 


To ee ee |. Fim mentbeacenelodnad DO. seen wud 






EE EE eS Se eee er) mae | See ee 4 {| ee 







SENS I ee a ee en ee ae Baas xi dads 







ee ee ef8elccececcecs oS ee ee ee 


dis. id ia éanathilns cabins siannaletbenscexdseré . 
ES ARs Len = ares ae ee Ree | 2.56  ) 2 a 









——_ —— ——-——— —— 








The metal workers claimed in November, 1920, that the minimum 
living wage for a married worker was 2,000 kronen ($406, par) a 
week. On December 9 they secured a revision of time and piece- 
work rates, raising the former by 450 to 750 kronen ($91.35 to $152.25, 
ae per week, the probable aggregate earnings of skilled workers 
veing 1,500 to 2,000 kronen ($304.50 to $406, par) per week, as com- 
pared with 40 or 50 kronen ($8.12 or $10.15, par) in 1914, 

Miners, according to the Neue Freie Presse in a review of the 
year 1920, are earning 150 to 300 kronen ($30.45 to $60.90, par) a 
day, as against 4.32 kronen (88 cents, par) in 1914. 

Other rates, recently fixed, include the following: 
















HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN AUSTRIA. 





[One krone at par=20.3 cents.] 



























talihihe enais i ; RE it on 
Occupation. be — age Occupation. | we as 
Kronen. I} Kronen. 
ee eee 1,200 || Electric fitters, skilled............. | 21. 10 to 29. 40 
Carpenters’ helpers............... 880 || Electric fitters, unskilled.......... 23. 40 to 27. 10 
Cap makers, men.................. BIR 60.1, 206: 1) SRMCUEUOES..... 2. cn cdncccncccece 19. 00 to 29. ( 
Cap makers, women, machine | Sign painters...........ccc.seseee- 15. 00 to 22. 00 
etd ed Ritnt consebovedans 488 to 996 | | 

Cap makers, women, hand sewers. 290 to 765 | 
Fur workers,men................. 428 to 1, 224 | 
Fur workers, women.............. Zito 540) 
Rs cin <6 chinatiedeas oe wed 1, 519 to 1, 602 | 
Bakery laborers...............-.-- 620 to 650 | 
BORG GON VOLOLE. 65... de cccceccccs 760 to 890 | 
Piano makers (for 48 hours). ...... 1, 600 | 














— — _ 


2 Labor Overseas, London, October-December, 1920, p. 57. 
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At the beginning of December, 1920, mercantile clerks in Vienna 
obtained a 60 per cent increase in wages, with : minimum of 1,280 
kronen ($259.84, par) a month; it was stated that 3,342 adult clerks 
had been receiving less than 800 kronen ($162 40, par) a month. 
In ladies’ tailoring, after having been granted a 60 per cent wage 
increase in October, men were being paid 914 kronen ($185.54, par) 
i. week, and women 245 to 694 kronen ($49.74 to $140.88, par) 
in men’s tailoring piece rates have risen 17 to 194 fold since 1911; 
in both branches of tailoring further advances of 40 to 60 per cent 
were granted in December. 


eee: eee 
Trend of Wages in Denmark, 1914 to 1920.’ 


HE following tables, prepared by the statistical division of the 
Danish kKmploye od Association and published in hide jds- 
givern, the organ of the association, for January 14, 1921 

pp. 9, 10), shows average hourly wages in Copenhagen and the 
Provinces for the seven- year period 1914 to 1920, and the percentage 
increases over 1914 in each year, 1915 to 1920. 

















HOURLY WAGES IN DENMARK, 1914 TO 1920. 





[1 ore at par= 0.268 cent.] 









Average hourly wages in— 







Locality, and kind of worker. tn kr — 


i915 1916 1917 1918 














Copenhagen. 






Ore. Ore. | Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. 
a ae ne ee aa 67.1 73.5 80. 7 87.9] 115.3 191.3 255.3 
ee ee eee 47.5 57. 0 63.3 69. 5 9 ] 4 206. 3 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


skilles d wo orkers ee REE Bn ee 40. 









uni 


Average, all workers. ........cccccccoccs 44.9 51.3 56. 2 61.1 80. 0 137.5 180, 


Entire country. 









I a vi wetancconssecucss. | 61.3 53. 2. ¢ 1 3) 174. g 
Unskilled workers, male. .........cccccccccces 45.5 51.5 56. 6 61.7 RO. 8 142.8 186.5 
W OE I 8a o'bb odedes dessccdtdesterceos | 20.6) 32.7 36. 4 40.1 D4. 4 re 122.8 





BOE, Se WOES. «2 ccccacceoveesoees | 50.2 56. 2 61.8 67.9; 91.0) 147.3 195. 


or 


tecent wage scales in Denmark, by occupation, were publish ed ir in the } MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for 
December, 1920 (pp. 86-89). 
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Percentage increases over 1914 in each year, 1915 to 1920, are 
shown in the next table for the whole country: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN HOURLY WAGES IN EACH YEAR, 1915 TO 1920, OVER 19/4, 
IN DENMARK. 














































Kind of worker. 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 192) 
Skilled workers, male...............-..0-- | 8.8 18.9 | 29.0 71.8 184.3 27K 
Unskilled workers, male.................- 13.2 24.4 | 35.6 77.6 213. 8 308 
PN IIR os 6c cccccccawesccccoonncs 10.5 23.0 | 35.5 83.8 | 196.3 31 
Average, all workers.........-..+-- | 12.0 23.1 34.7 | s1.3| 193.4 | 989.4 






| 
| | 
| 















The report states that the increase has been granted for women 
and unskilled laborers because of the fact that their wages in 1914 
were small compared with wages for skilled workers. 










Wages in France.’ 


in 1920 over the wages prevailing in 1913, and in addition tv 

the large increase in the hourly rate a monthly bonus of 20) 
francs ($3.86, par) is allowed to heads of families for each child under 
14 years of age and beginning with the third child 30 francs ($5.79, par) 
is allowed. The following table shows the basic rates of wages of 
building workers in different occupations in 1913 and 1920 and the 
per cent of increase. The basic rates are in most cases minimum rates. 


Win of building workers in Paris show a considerable increase 








BASIC HOURLY RATES OF WAGES pt A ee WORKERS IN PARIS IN 1913 AND 
1920. 








{1 franc at par=19.3 cents; 1 centime at par=0.193 cent.] 








s 


Yccupation. 1913 1929 





Yer cent 
ofinerease. 























Centimes, Francs. 
a 80 3 Ia 
Journeymen Masons............- 95 8 215 
Structural-iron workers. ......... SU 3 275 
OOS SS eee ae ere eer es eae 
Pricklayers. ............ epee 90 to 100 




















The salaries of Government employees as exemplified in the salary 
scale for employees of the Ministry of Justice also show large increasc- 
over the 1914 rates, especially for the lower paid workers. In addition 
to salaries a uniform cost-of-living bonus of 720 francs ($138.96, par) 
is given, and to heads of families a rent bonus of 1,200 francs 
($231.60, par) as well as a monthly bonus of 30 francs ($5.79, par) 
for each child under the age of 16 years and of 40 frances ($7.72, par) 

beginning with the fourth child. 

The following table shows the salaries of different grades of em- 
ployees in 1914, 1918, and 1920, and the percentage of increase in 

1920 over 1914: 
















Memoires et documents, ler Janvier 1921, No. 1, pp. 33, 34, 
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1 Le Musée Social, Paris. 
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SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES OF THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE, 1914, 1918, AND 1920. 





























| Per cent 
July 1, | ofin 
Grade of employees. 1920 1918 1914. | crease in 
| 1920 over 
1914. 
Francs. | Francs. Francs. 
DO at 4664-956. 066006600604500008510800600608600080Ns se" 30, 000 (1) 15,9 109 
27, 500 (1) 13, 500 108 
25, 000 (1) 13, 500 85 
Burean chiefs: 
Ee Ne ee ee ee 18, 000 12,000 10,090 8) 
SE ES SRF A Se TA ae a PENT S Oe 17,09 11,000 §,900 8S 
ead ta « sic aie taane be ek Rannee ae 16,000 10, 000 8 000 199 
kode sdckens<ekntisvawrns sideace aos iteaddewaewd i 15,000 9,099 | 7,090 114 
TT STi i cccesdimeccnbacedthidess adeuiitiesaeiee: 14, 000 5 ate Ry 275 
Subchiefs: 
ee iied dik anes bscdan a ikdadauce bsadesedee iia asian 14,000 8, 000 6,500 115 
EE ANS bi is mda + G4bodbadice devdlelaasceneabevkhwae 13,000 7, 000 §, 000 116 
NE Sa aw ias dntaw anes aadoiaedsbsuneenuaweh omal ke ade 12,000 6, 500 5, 509 
a ods i ac hacwbekse dd aeiiaebebennenieted 11,000 6,000 5, 000 
Principal clerks: 
iit. 1 ichcc nets woscbekoonsboskeacaehesncawbeun (3) 6,000 5,000 |}.......... 
P< cto cbosdsenckpaseabachwesee te = 11,900 5, 500 4, 500 144 
a Ge ae oias ew ccipd a ardee pasa eens sawkokwoten 10, 000 5, 000 4,000 | 159 
RI SSSR DR ey: 9, 000 I eeincictacans 2100 
Clerks: 
ag a ee elec sdediod &, 900 4,000 3,500 8 
ae yA RR ledge, SR ES SBIR is A ee 7,000 3, 500 3,000 | 33 
Third class.......... pedcencapeniennciaacedatitiducare tA ea J | See ae Ae 
I i ho a 5.56954 6hssdsecacesenanbcecenesédenéexa 6, 000 2, 500 1, 500 300 
1 No change. 21918 taken as base. 3 Specia! class abolished. 


Agricultural Wage Scales in France Based on Price of Wheat.’ 
A N UNUSUAL method of fixing a wage scale is that adopted by 


a French agricultural society at the beginning of last summer’s 
harvest when the proprietors were threatened by a strike 
among the workers, which was checked as a result of this action. 
The scale for farm laborers not receiving board and lodging or 
other compensation was fixed at 15 francs ($2.90, par) a day if the 
selling price of wheat was 100 francs ($19.30, par) per hundredweight, 
increasing or decreasing by 0.50 france (9.7 cents, par) per day for 
each 5 frances (96.5 cents, par) that the price of wheat was raised or 
lowered, the minimum pay being 12 francs ($2.32, par) per day. 
The monthly rate was fixed at 440 francs ($84.92, par) with wheat 
at 100 frances, increasing or diminishing by 15 francs ($2.90, par) for 
each 5-franc change in the price. Following is the daily and monthly 
scale agreed upon: 
DAILY AND MONTHLY RATES OF WAGES OF FARM LABORERS, BASED ON PRICE OF 
WHEAT. 
{1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 











Price of wheat per Daily rate of Monthly rate | 
hundredweight. wages. of wages. 

Francs. Francs. | Francs. 
70 to 74 12.00 350 
75to 79 12.50 365 
80 to 84 13.00 380 
85 to 8&9 13.50 | 395 
90 to 94 14.00 410 
95to 99 14.50 425 

100 to 104 15.00 440 

















' France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1920. Fixation d’une échelle de salaires d’aprés 
le cours du ble. pp. 507-509, 
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For all kinds of woman labor the rate without board and lodgi: 
or other compensation was fixed at 0.80 franc (15.4 cents, par) } 
hour. Monthly laborers in addition to their wages are given 
garden of 500 square meters (5,382 sq. ft.) plowed and fertilized | 
the employer and a bonus of 100 franes ($19.30, par) is given fo: 
year’s continuous work to those employees not receiving boa) 
Extra compensation is given for the harvest season and the bonu: 
for cutting and other harvest bonuses are continued. 


Wages in Various Industries in Germany in 1920. 
Iron and Metal Industry." 


7 


industry in Germany in February, 1920, was prepared by | 
Statistische Reichsamt and covers the wages of 783,940 wor! 
men in 3,185 establishments: 


, ‘HE following table, giving average wages in the iron and me‘ 


AVERAGE TIME AND PIECEWORK WAGES AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND MET 
INDUSTRY IN GERMANY IN FEBRUARY, 1920, BY CITY. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 


Borers. Turners. Engine fitters. 


Aver 








] | 
Average Average 
Average | saute a 
wage per | during 4 
a 


hour. weeks. 


Average 
wage pér 
hour. | 


| 

ra Average | 

e¢ ngs “9 sles ~ > - i; 
arni 1gs wage per earnii 

during 4 hour | durin; 
weeks. . week 





| 
| War Ee TAM its er Pee ae 
Time’ Piece | Time Piece |Time! Piece Time Piece Time Piece ' Time Pi 
|} work.’ work.) work. work.) work./ work. / work. work. work.) work. work. v 
| | | 


| 





| 








| j 

fks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks.) M 
79 | 3.89 97 703 97 | 658 | 
| 4.02! 63: 746 | 70} 669 
29 | | 808 | 18 | 769 
19 | 612! 718 | 28 704 | 
70 5s 647 | R9 585 | 
.88/ 6 762 31 | 705 | 
30 |} 50! 623 74 580 | 
15 783 40 | 776 
04 | 685 14] 653 | 
44 6 821 49 836 
50 762 34| 772 | 
94 723 55} 631 | 
26 | 681 752 25 | 696 | 
48 | 5821 779 85 | 682} 
14 668 | 775 02 | 869 | 
34 551 630 17 580 | 
57 482 466 79 475 
38 | 568 606 32 606 | 
60 802 864 23 853 
96 | 585 743 61 607 | 
41 877 988 53 SOL | 
78 | 643! 700 67 | 652 | 
34 638 809 713 


— 


} | 
| Mks.| Mis.| Mis. Mks.| 5 
DOT: concdng cede cece eeons 3.45 | 3.81 | 627 | 696 
Hamburg | 3.27 | 3.50 | 589); 653 | 
OT eee eae | 3.82 14 718 | 774 
| lili A Rae --| 3.26} 4.05 | 568] 713 
| 2. 83 | 492 | 617 
3. 29 | 564 707 
2 
| 


nw 
_ 


POO NOU COR RR Oe CO 


| 2.76 521! 611 

| 3.76 710 | 796 
Frankfort on the Main..... | 3.53 | 631 644 
Dusseldorf | 3.94 | 735 | 821 
Nuremberg 3. 54 | 636 | 735 
Hanover 3.16 | 588 | 664 

| 3.48 | 615 | 728 
6 Eee 595 | 755 
Dortmund 3. 56 666} 761 
Magdeburg 510 | 583 
Konigsberg 458 | 504 
Bremen 583 | 623 
DGDUEZ...ccccccccccccesece 772 | 829 
Ree rer re 603 684 
857 | 980 
632 | 683 
640 | 779 


$2 29 9 GO OP NO YO G9 G9 G9 Be A Co He NO Ge Ge G9 Go G0 Gs 





OP ONES He CORO OO A CO mB Oo oR A Go 


99 29 we G0 Hm 2 BO RO BO Go Go SO BO Hm Go GO ND BO GO G9 59 Go 
ae 
ao 
© 


POCO PON OO ROO Cm om me Oo 


Senrzceetes 
hm GO Hm Orbe em © 






































1 Data from the American economist consul at Berlin, dated Mar. 3, 1921, forwarded to this bureau 
the Department of State. 
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AVERAGE TIME AND PIECEWORK WAGES AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND METAL 
INDUSTRY IN GERMANY IN FEBRUARY, 1920, BY CIT Y—Concluded. 





| 
Locksmiths. Toolmakers. 
Average Average Average \verage 
City wages per ya wage pel a cys 
‘ hour. | hour. emsd* 
we KS | WeECK 

: . 
Time|Piece Time Piece Time Piece ‘Time Piece 

iwork.; work. work. work.)work. work. wor } 

| i 
| 

| Mks.| Mi Mks.| M) Vik Vf VUis.| M 
Gackt <s ep vakaeenisr css) wien ase | 3.61 | 4.02 | 675 | 733 x1 13 i 723 
EE ee ee ee ae ea ie. 23 1S. 0 652 709 | 3.49 | 3.74 i 729 
CE is nine ss telecine sien wawpeeatitinetanieaitss 85 | 4.24 731 792 | 4.05 | 4.56 7 tH 856 
Munl | POCMSERSHREB ECE DR ORS C ODORS SODEO RSL RS eS > +. 41 O34 55 3.72 4.12 703 
| SEPM C6 SCs dab cub Glceecs +c aessdreese 213.58] 531 630 | 2.98 | 3.1 21 553 
EE iy Se OS ee ee ee eee eee ne eee 4.15 648 4. 4.51 nt &21 
f IER ee AGES learned ate piaesgeeral deter » 69 | 3.49 9 ‘ 2.92 3. 24 2 60 
OE EE ee oo a ieee er 3.78 | 4.14 717 77 13 | 4.28 738 S09 
Penn tine BENIN. 5... 5.» occckccdisc.svcccanes 64 } 4.16 64 725 7 | 4.41 12 759 
Oe eee OP eT Cer es Pere eee 2 4.08 | 4.09 6b S74 4.37 1.7 R15 SSY 
SS ee ene ce eee ee |) . 9] $. 50 606 770 86 | 4.4 695 776 
a See 3.17 | 3.89 58S 710 | 3.38 7t OES 693 
Stuttgart 2 ne Ey En Ee Ee ae - ne 5. 99 4.17 704 7% 4.00 1.07 712 723 
ETE. ad = cosas eecateinns whesaenier ii eaene wate sw wach ae 3.31 | 4.52 580 789 | 3.73 | 4.55 643 797 
De RE a Ee eS eee o 3.62 | 4.07 698 794 | 3.79 | 4. 1¢ 723 797 
i RES SS en SAS ee ee ee | 2.94 | 3.31 545 622 05 | 3.32 7 611 
rs ek tg a es ae 2.26 | 2.79 445 §19 | 2.39 | 2.57 74 40) 
ee OSA PPR A AE re te ee 3.20 | 3.35 579 106 | 3.10 | 3.89 70 704 
SP Pe Pa SESE Pee ee eae | 4.24 | 3.97 | ‘818 | 7281) 3.71 14.12) 737 7H 
Stevia, 2.2... Wobsdhasda Sinab ada teannn sab areeuneade 3.37 13.73 | 642] 699 | 4.24 | 3.51 782 672 
M: innheim ESSER ea ES ae Sea oe 4.50 | 5.38 847 (1,007 | 4.94 | 5.55 92 1,047 
we ee ee eee 3.82 | 3.71 651 bUS }. 55 a 691 
Re mscheid ek tebielanksthsdbbacaedddaanteih obeiete sa 3.72 | 4.85 712 RUS 76 | 4.87 715 897 


A comparison of these figures with the cost of living in February, 
1920, may be had by reference to a table showing changes in cost of 
living for a family of five persons in most of the cities noted here, 
publishe din the Monruty Lasor Review for April, 1921 | (pp. 55 to 57, 

The Statistische Reichsamt has summed up the c ‘compar ison between 
these wage statistics and the figures on the cost of living in the follow- 
ing words: 


The official figures on the cost of living for the month of February, exclusive of 
clothing, amounts in Mannheim for a family of five pe »ple to 580 marks [$128.04, par]. 
The average earnings in Mannheim in comparison with the cost of living were more 
than sufficient. It must be remembered that these wage earners include male workers 
over 18, many of whom were unmarried or married with families of less than five. In 
addition to Mannheim the average earnings were higher than the cost of living in 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Remscheid, Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and Berlin (with 
the exception in Berlin of the wages for borers for time-work). The wages in com- 
parison with the cost of living in Konigsherg were much less favorable. In that city 
the cost of living (558 marks [$132.80, par|) was slightly exceeded only by the engine 
fitters in piecework. In other groups, especially in the case of the toolmakers, the 
average earnings both for time and piece work were considerably below the cost of 
living. The average earnings were below the cost of living in Hamburg, Frankfort on 
the Main, and Bremen (except for the toolmakers in piecework in Bremen) * * * 
On the whole wages in the iron and metal industry appear to be sufficient, especi: ally 
in South Germany and in the Rhenish Westp! halian industrial region, while in North 
Germany and the Hansa towns they are less favorable. 


Textile Industry. 


WAGES in the textile industry of Germany in February, 1920, 
have been secured by the Statistische Reichsamt from 1,32 27 
establishments hiring 222,820 employees, and have been communi- 
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cated to this bureau through the Department of State by the Ameri- 
can economist consul at Berlin under date of March 10, 1921. Of the 
total number of employees only 16,144 are covered in the reports 
obtained, 42 per cent being males and 58 per cent females.  Fifty- 
seven per cent of the males and 53 per cent of the females were piece- 
workers. Detail statistics show that the wages and earnings varied 
greatly from place to place. The following table shows the average 
hourly wages and the earnings for a single month for male and female 
time and piece workers in specified occupations: 










AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES AND EARNINGS FOR A MONTH OF MALE AND FEMALE 
TEXTILE WORKERS IN GERMANY IN FEBRUARY, 1920. 





{1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 











Hourly wages. Earnings for a month. 








Females. 






Females. Males. 





Occupation. Males. 








Time- Piece- Time- Piece- Time- Piece- Time- Piece- 
work. work. work. work. work. work. work. work. 




















Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks. 
Finishers..... 2.08 to 4.00 | 2.67 to 3.85 | 1.34 to 2.42 | 1.66 to 3.02 | 390 to 667 | 465 to 708 | 256 to 416 | 193 to 512 
Carders......} 1.96 to 3.61 | 3.10 to 3.37 | 1.50 to 2.57 | 1.98 to 2.89 | 347 to 661 | 584 to 621 | 250 to 454 | 352 to 463 
Shearers..... 2.00 to 3.77 | 2.77 to 4.47 | 2.00 to 2.70 | 1.74 to 3.63 | 368 to 672 | 479 to 773 | 345 to 492 | 296 to 613 
Spinners..... 2.23 to 3.91 | 2.15 to 3.80 | 1.36 to 2.49 | 1.45 to 2.59 | 429 to 706 | 360 to 662 | 229 to 448 | 253 to 459 
‘eavers.....| 1.98 to 3.87 | 2.60 to 5.14 | 1.38 to 3. 1.34 to 3. 343 to 614 | 471 to 944 | 241 to 544 | 227 to 585 






































Miscellaneous Industries. 


A REPORT on “the industrial and economic situation in Germany 
in December, 1920,” made by the commercial secretary of the 
British embassy in Berlin to the British Department of Srintsves 
Trade, contains among other things data on wages in various indus- 
tries in Germany, based on collective agreements concluded during 
1920. ‘ 
It is stated that the following hourly wage rates! in machinery 
industries, in foundries, in locomotive and car works and allied indus- 
| tries, and in enameling works have been in force in the Dusseldorf 
| district since April, 1920, and that they can be taken as representing 
the average, although, if anything, they may be slightly higher than 
those paid in other districts. 
Class 1.—Skilled workers having a certificate of proficiency, who can 
prove to have had a long and varied experience and practical training, 


capable of working independently in their trade (doubtful cases are 
decided by a commission of experts): 
























} Marks. 
Males over 25 years of age...................-. Se lee» ree eee 4.30 to 4.50 
ee a Pee eae oe ee ee 3.70 to 4.30 
Males up to 21 years of age who have finished their apprentice- 

nbs scbuieeccmicabnds eebssisee ls heUesd Loi. si cece ccoess 2. 90 to 3. 20 
Class 2.—Skilled workers without a certificate of proficiency: 
ee enscnenneens 4.10 to 4.30 
Males over 21 to 25 years Of a8@ iii. .5.. cece cece ccc cece ccc ccccese 3.60 to 4.10 
Males Over 19 to 21 years Of OBO. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccess 2.80 to 3.10 
Males over 17 to 19 years of age... 2... ee ee cece eee eee eee 2.50 to 2.80 








1 All wage rates are quoted in marks (1 mark at par= 23.8 cents). 
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Class 8.—Semiskilled workers: Marks. 
I te De ci ia nad id mauie cw ee ccie ele cise 3.85 to 4. 05 
Males Over 21 60 25 yeare Of OB. 2... 2... ccc ccc cccccccccccccce 3-0 tO 3. 85 
rr ee OS os nd dockdsveensivncdsenewedoseedes 2.70 to 3.00 
i ee NS cence ncdesdeeaseoceceseease 2.40 to 2.70 

Class 4.—Unskilled workers (helpers): 

Males over 21 years of age... 2... cc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccccccccce 3.55 tO 3.85 
re i deeleeeaucecsoeews 2.70 to 3.00 
rr ee oe OO Ms... enc ccnccneccetseccececcoccee 2.40 to 2.70 
nn ob cenbeweseceonee 1.90 to 2.20 
Female workers doing men’s work receive 20 per cent less than do male 
workers of the same class. 
Special female workers, including japanners, edgers, electro-oxyacetylene 

welders, assemblers, printers, machine workers, cleaners in pickling 

shops {plus 10 pfennigs [2.4 cents, par] per hour bonus, apron, and 

clogs), and sprayers: 

EE 2.50 to 2.70 

Females over 18 to 21 years of age.... 2... 2... cece cc cece cc ccces 1.90 to 2.10 

Females over 16 to 18 years of age................. cc cece enw ences 1.70 to 1.90 

Pomme Over 14 to WG Weare OF O60... oon oon cock cc ccccw wc ceccces 1.40 to 1.60 
Female unskilled workers (helpers).—To these belong cleaners, washers, 

packers, and other helpers: 

NE SE EEE IEE EEE PE ET 2.40 to 2.6) 
ns ee a Oe Oe SO en. cic cccescanneseevseueesces 1.80 to 2.00 
Females over 16 to 18 years of age...................... 2 ccc ceeee 1.60 to 1.80 
Females over 14 to 16 years of age... 2... eee eee ewww eee 1.30 to 1.60 


Special provisions.—A child allowance of 1 mark per shift is payable 
for all children up to the age of 14 years, inclusive, or to the age of 
16 years, inclusive, if still at school. 

Foremen receive an hourly bonus of not less than 20 pfennigs (4.8 
cents, par) if working on piecework, and of not less than 40 pfennigs, 
(9.5 cents) if not working on piecework. 

The cost-of-living bonus was increased beginning with April 16, 
1920. The hourly bonus rates in force are: 


Mark. 
nc andes aesbeeseemee deme 0.20 
I I IR OSs dicks vc ccc csccccdasdecasecccscsseses 30 
CLs . cei dbetaes odes dh obudasid céucesceswds .40 
I SEL ES RD RE PE . 60 
eel ea sh te osaennbas . 80 
i 2. Oech Decca stesd voce be ss cnceescecdceuaed 1.00 
td Gal i in oS dhdnen tabs Uebusnenewees 80 
rt 2h WO. 2 WORT OE MOR in ng an cicccdcncvccccsccscccccseses . 50 
ry Cee Wee OU OE Oo Sn ce deme ccccdwescccacecesetee 30 
i i ee GE MO, | gs enw ccccadnvidcdscodsucaseces 20 


All workers above the age of 23 who are the sole supporters of their 
family receive a bonus of 1 mark per hour. 

Where piecework rates are resorted to, which is generally the case, 
it is stated that they are so fixed that an average worker can earn 
at least 15 per cent above hourly rates. Generally it is understood 
that piecework earnings may be taken to be about 40 per cent higher 
than the basic rates. 

Ceramic Industry. 


[4 THIS industry a collective agreement covering all of Germany 
has recently been concluded. The various localities have been 
grouped into four classes according to cost-of-living conditions. <A 
—— wage schedule has been fixed for establishments in Greater 
erlin. The wage rates fixed in the agreement represent minimum 
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rates. Good workmen receive correspondingly higher wages.  T!| 
agreement is subject to abrogation after a fortnight’s notice, expi 
ing at the end of the month. The rates fixed are the following: 


HOURLY MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY IN GERMANY, 1920. 
[i mark at par= 23.8 cents.]} 
Localities of— 


Greater 


yj , rere « ace o 
Kind of workers and age group. Bertin | 





Skilled workers, male: 
First year after termination of apprenticeship.... 
We ENG rencccnsenevaeacechens eaten GE 
20 to 24 4 ei 


we CO GO DO DD 


Skilled workers, female: 
16 to 18 years 
IT iil iracayaiceintin in:ks ain. tala eeiateanaaltna sae 
CPV ET Se FONeid is ksie « ids pnt thin - Udo ihend dees 
Job rate 

Unskilled workers, male: 
16 to 18 years. 
ET anc centr biibnenssidebhnss+0cunnibene 
20 to 24 years Evi die sc noebeidds1s cer keheese meses 
Over 24 years : 
Job rate 

Unskilled workers, female: 
16 to 18 years pihdihe dé bind ade bitite obadbduidcdbbas ool 


NNN 


~1 
Dep 


SSE 
gogo po por 
J 
WmNh- 


PP 


anton & 


Over 20 NEE oh iat dam beds uteihes duvebdgp end 
DY A.cegnounarweeres-tnaudaaktadscen ann mewie 


od nd et ee 
Nt 


re Ore 





Bonuses amounting to from 15 to 25 “gn cent of the minimum 
wage rates are paid according to age, number of dependent children, 
and kind of work. 

Cigar Industry. 


A NEW scale of pay for foremen was introduced on November 1 

1920. The scale is a national scale. The various loc: alitie. 
are arranged in four classes according to population, with four eeups 
in each class. The minimum monthly earnings include wages an 
cost-of-living bonuses. 
MINIMUM MONTHLY EARNINGS OF FOREMEN IN THE GERMAN CIGAR INDUSTI’ 

NOVEMBER 1, 1920. 
{1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 





Group. 








7 
} 
Class of towns, f 


Cee Ak COVON Geree SIOIIIEIIINEN) ooo nos cnncccnccdvcecsceeceses 
Class B (over 10 009 to 50,000 inhabitants) ........0c.ccecccccsss 
Class C (over 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants) 
Class D (2,000 inhabitants or under) 
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Chocolate and Confectionery Industry. 


A NEW national wage agreement was concluded in this industry 

on September 28, 1920. It provides minimum hourly rates 
plus local allowances up to 25 per cent. In Berlin the rates per hour 
are: 


Marks. 
Skilled workers over 23 years of age. ......... ccc ccc ccccccccccccceces 5. 62 
See UENO 2 GO BO WOOER OF OMB. oo oc occ ccc ccc ccccecccccscccos 5.25 
Skilled workers under 20 years of age... . 2... 2.02... ee eee eee ween cee 4.62 
Unskilled workers over 23 years of age.....................-...-2---- 5.31 
Unskilled workers 20 to 23 years of age............22.. ccc cc ccc ce neces 5. 00 
Unskilled workers 18 to 20 years of age.................22- cece eeeceee 4.05 
Unskilled workers 16 to 18 years of age............ 2... c ccc ce ec cenceee 3.37 
Unskilled workers under 16 years of age...................-...-...--- 2.50 
Female workers over 20 years of age... 2.2.2.2. o eee cece cece ences 2.94 
Female workers 18 to 20 years of age........... 2.2 cece cece cece ec ceee 2.62 
Pemepe workers 16 te 16 yours-Of O80....0. neces cc ccccvecccccccscuce 2.37 
Female workers under 16 years of age............. 2. ec ccc ence cccccces 2.00 


Clothing Industry, and Municipal Workers. 


N THE clothing industry the award of an arbitration board intro- 
duced a new grouping and new wage rates. It is remarkable 
how wide the discrepancy in pay is, the wage differing according to 
the locality in which the worker lives. Thus the hourly wage in the 
highest wage class of men’s tailors is 6.30 marks ($1.50, par) in Berlin, 
6 marks ($1.43, par) in Cologne, and 3.60 marks (85.7 cents, par) in 
the towns in which the cost of living is considered the lowest. 
An official notice as to the wages of municipal workmen in Berlin, 
which was published in the press at the beginning of November of last 
year, shows that the following hourly rates are being paid: 


Marks. 
nes ONNNTE, \CERBOITEGE « .... cnn de cicccduciccbddcccccercsesees 4. 69 
i. ins cma tasice ous ices cpwibce démduesesecs 4. 93 
ne ote cance CA eredeesewnetsatenne 4.88 
nS oo le oss came son deame asad eetcecese 5. 12 
ne WUUUMNNOEN, MEMINRETOOS iio a Sak ccc ccc cccccsccscccscce 5.17 
Spmepaiiet workmiem, married .. v.22... sce csc cccccccccccccccscccocse 5. 44 


The last rate on the basis of a 48-hour week equals 12,533.76 marks 
($2,983.03, par) per annum. ‘ Heavy” workers (those performing 
particularly arduous duties) receive 10 pfennigs (2.4 cents, par) per 
hourmore. For night work (i. e., any work done between 6 p. m. and 
6 a.m.) the above rates are increased by 25 per cent; for Sunday work 
the increase is 50 per cent. 

The municipal workmen enjoy certain privileges. They receive 
sick pay in full for the first 26 weeks, and if treated in a home they 
receive sick pay in full for an unlimited period. They are granted 
anntal leave the duration of which increases with each year of em- 
ployment and in the fourth year amounts to four weeks. They are 
entitled to a pension. 
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Payment-in-Kind Scheme Proposed by German Economist.! 


URING the last two years there has been a phenomenal inereas: 
D in Germany in the prices of all necessaries of life. This increas 
is chiefly due to the depreciation of German money, which ip 
turn has its cause in the issuance of masses of paper currency without 
a corresponding increase in the production of goods. The steady 
upward trend of prices as a matter of course forced workers to mak. 
continuous demands for wage increases. But no sooner had th 
workers obtained an increase of wages than all the gain made }) 
them was entirely wiped out by a further increase of prices, for ever) 
increase of wages was accompanied by a threefold increase of price: 
Thus, the purchasing power of wages decreased with every increas 
of wages. 

This state of things has suggested to Dr. H. Potthoff of Munich 
scheme which involves reintroduction of the old system of paymen: 
of wages in kind. In “ Arbeitsrecht,” a periodical published by him, 
he says that in Russia; where money to-day has hardly any purchasing 
power, payment of wages in kind is now being resorted to universally 
The Russian system rests, however, upon different bases than those 
upon which the capitalistic economic system is built. Dr. Potthoft’: 
scheme differs from the system of former times, and, of course, also 
from the Russian system, in that it presupposes a community o 
interests of employers and workers which should act as an incentive 
for both to make energetic efforts to stabilize prices and thus insur: 
to wages a stable purchasing power. 

Dr. Potthoff proposes that in the future collective agreements shal! 
not only fix wages for a rather long period, but that at the same time 
they shall also fix the prices at which the more important necessaries 
of life shall be sold. In other words, the employer shall assure to the 
workers not only a fixed nominal wage, but a real wage, by guarantee. 
ing the purchasing value of the wages and assuming the risk of future 
price increases. 

According to Dr. Potthoff’s scheme the employers would jointly 
buy, through their trade organizations, all the necessaries required |)\ 
their workers. The various employers’ trade organizations concluc: 
mutual agreements that they will furnish to each other their own 
products at fixed prices or under conditions fixed in advance. Thus tlic 
shoe manufacturers’ association would obligate itself to furnish under 
fixed conditions, to all other onpegen, trade organizations a certain 
quantity of boots and shoes of specified quality for their salaric: 
employees and manual workers. The shoe manufacturers’ associ: 
tion would in turn be entitled to delivery by the brewers’ associatio:: 
of a fixed quantity of beer at fixed prices, to delivery by the white 
goods manufacturers’ association of a fixed quantity of bed sheet- 
andsoon. Delivery of and settlement for the goods would be effecte: 
through a central clearing nouse in order to save transportation 
as much as possible, and to avoid cash settlement of accounts. Th 
workers would be represented in the management of the clearing 
house. If this scheme were adopted the wage system would graduall\ 
undergo a change. Ultimately wage agreements would no long« 








1 Korrespondenzblatt. Berlin, Oct. 30, 1920. 
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provide fixed wages and guarantee the prices of necessaries, but 
would stipulate direct compensation in kind. Dr. Potthoff also 
suggests that there is nothing to prevent employers from using the 
large consumers’ cooperative societies as agencies for the provision 
and distribution of the necessaries required by the workers. 

The adoption of the scheme would also lessen circulation of inflated 
paper currency and thus remove one of the main causes of present 
excessive prices. 

Dr. Potthoff’s scheme has many fervent advocates, but organized la- 
bor is strongly opposed to its adoption. The Korrespondenzblatt, the 
organ of the German Federation of Labor, claims that the adoption 
of the scheme would lead to the same results which the price fixing 
and rationing systems of the war had, that such a system would require 
a very large staff, and, owing to its bureaucratic character, would not 
work satisfactorily. The scheme, moreover, would do away with the 
free choice of necessaries. Allotment of the same goods and possibly 
also in the same quantity to each individual worker is a very easy 
matter, but, as has been demonstrated during the war, it does not 
make men happy and satisfied, and can not be kept up for any length 
of time. 





Sliding Wage Scales in Great Britain Based on Cost of Living. 


HE London Daily Mail for February 18, 1921, contains the fol- 
lowing list of trades the wage scales of which are automatically 
affected by changes in the cost of living as determined by the 

Ministry of Labor and expressed as a percentage of the cost of living 
in July, 1914: 


Railways.—Decrease of 1s. (24.3 cents, par) a week for every fall of 5 points. Rates 
to be revised in March. 

Enginemen and firemen, wool-textile industry.—Reduction of 3s. 7$d. (88.2 cents, par) 
a week for each drop of 10 points. 

Bleaching, dyeing, and printing (Lancashire, Derby, Cheshire, and Scotland).—Fali of 
1 per cent for every 1-point fall in cost of living. 

Packers and makers-up, Manchester.—F ali of 3.28d. (6.7 cents, par) for men and 1.58d. 
(3.4 cents, par) for women for every 1-point drop. 

Carpet makers.—Drop of 10 per cent when figure falls 10 points. 

Suk manufacture.—Reduction of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) a week for men, ls. 6d. (36.5 
cents, par) for women, and Is. for juniors for every 10-point drop. 

Silver and allied trades (London).—Reduction of 1d. (2.03 cents. par) per hour for 
every fall of 10 points. 

Bedstead making.—Fall of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) a week for every 10 points. 

Government employees.—Rates revised every four months until March 1, then every 
six months, the average index figure for the period being the basis of new rates. 

Poliee.—Bonus to be assessed on April 1, the average index iigure for previous six 
months forming the new basis. 

It is stated that in many trades not affected by this sliding scale 
conferences have been held and some trades have already decided 
upon reductions. 

The cost of living on February 1, 1921, was 151 per cent higher 
nee in July, 1914, being a drop of 14 pomts from the January 1 

gure. 
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Wages in the Dye Industry in England. 


CCORDING to a report from the United States consul at Brad- 
A ford, England, transmitted through the Department of State 
an award covering wages of approximately 100,000 operativ 
dyers in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire has recently 
been made by an independent chairman and umpire to whom the 
matters in dispute between the employers and re ees were referre 
after representatives of the parties concerned had been unable tv 
reach a satisfactory agreement. The employees submitted th. 
following demands: 


(a) That an advance of 40 per cent be granted on the current rates for all operatives 
dealt with under previous agreements. 

(6) That a minimum rate of £5 ($24.33, par) for 48 hours per week be granted to 
males 21 years of age and over. 

(ec) That a minimum rate of £3 ($14.60, par) per week be granted to females 18 year: 
of age and over. 

( J That pieceworkers be guaranteed 25 per cent higher earnings over the da\ 
workers. 

(e) That consideration be given to the agreement for the shorter working week, wit), 
a View to limiting the hours to 48. 

(f) The payment for all holidays, including a full week’s holiday. 


The award reads: 


1. I find and award that, having regard to the protection afforded to the workmen 
in regard to the increased cost of living by the sliding scale, they have not made out 
a case for a present advance on the current rates for all operatives dealt with unde: 
the agreements laid before us under head (a), nor for a present minimum rate of £° 
($24.33, par) for 48 hours for adult males or £3 ($14.60, par) for adult females under 
heads (b) and (c) in the said agreement respectively specified. 

2. I find and award that pieceworkers are entitled to 25 per cent higher earnings 
over the day workers (head d). 

3. I find and award that consideration can not now be given to an agreement for 1 
shorter working week with a view to limiting the hours of work to 48 under head (. 
without at the same time entering into the larger question of unemployment and under 
employment, referred to in the concluding paragraph of the statement of contentions 
laid before us by Mr. Shaw on behalf of the workmen, and this larger question is not 
referred to us for decision. 

4. I find and award that payment for holidays ought not now to be imposed upon 
the employers under head (f), since it also is an element in the same larger question. 

5. Inso farasit is permissible for me to make any recommendation to the employers, 
and as an expression of opinion rather than of decision, I urge upon them the desira- 
bility of settling with the workmen, without delay, a scheme which will embrace the 
matter referred to in paragraphs 3 and 4 of this award, together with all other matter: 
affecting unemployment and underemploy ment. 

Dated this 5th day of February, 1921. 


The representative who appeared for the workmen is quoted as 
saying that the base rate for dyers, finishers, scourers, and millers is 
33s. 3d. ($8.09, par), or a full wage of 88s. 1d. ($21.43, par) for 48 
hours. He states that the wages for dyers and finishers in Yorkshire 
on the day rates covered by the present award are 30s. 3d. ($7.36, 
es base wage for a 48-hour week, which, together with the cost-of- 
iving allowance, totals 80s. 2d. ($19.51, par), or 7s. 11d. ($1.93, par) 


less than the present total wage. In Lancashire, he stated, the basc 
rates are 28s. ($6.81, par), with a cost-of-living wage of 49s. 11d. 
($12.14, par), making a total for male adults for a 48-hour week of 
77s. 11d. ($18.96, “en as against the 88s. 1d. ($21.43, par). 

The question arose as to whether the 25 per cent allowed piece- 
workers over day workers meant that the increase was to be applied 
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before or after the addition of the cost-of-living wages. This question 
was submitted to the umpire for interpretation, and he has decided 
as follows: 


I have referred again to the several agreements in which the excess of payment to 
pieceworkers over day workers, which it is now asked should be made universal, 
had already been acceded to in the case of the Yorkshire dyers, the bleaching, dyeing, 
and other industries in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, and the British cotton 
and wool dyers and other associations, and I find that in all cases the 25 per cent addi- 
tion is clearly expressed to have effect before the addition of the cost-of-living wage. 

I have, therefore, to report that the meaning of my finding is that the 25 per cent 
higher earnings to pieceworkers over day workers in the cases in which such increase 
has not hitherto been received is to be ascertained in the same manner. 





Wages for Repairing and Dry-docking Ships in Belgium and England. 


in dry docks at Antwerp (Belgium) and Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(England) have been furnished by the American consul at the 
latter place under date of March 9, 1921. They are as follows: 


© sag ip of wages paid certain workers employed in repairing ships 


HOURLY WAGES PAID FOR REPAIRING SHIPS IN DRY DOCK AT ANTWERP AND 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BY OCCUPATION. 


{1 france at par=19.3 cents; 1 shilling=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 


























ve 
| Wages at | wages at 
4 . Wages at New- | , Wages at New- 
Occupation. Antwerp. | castle-on- Occupation. Antwerp. castle-on- 
Tyne. | Tyne. 
i} 
} 
Francs. aeaust Ss Francs. s. d, 
‘NN 125. 00 to 27. 50 | 1 7 1 Electricians. ...+<.c0s- 2.95 2 0 
Carpenters............ i chadpeoseéqcuise mae 8 _OCEe Ee 3.05 1 9 
FIRES) « 66s c ct ceccoss 2. 95 | 2 0 |} Blacksmiths........... 3. 00 to 3. 20 1 11} 
DEidintinsbessne on 2. 95 | 2 0 || Coppersmiths......... 3. 10 2 0 
RiveterS............-0. 2.95] 3 6%] Firers..........-00.0- 3. 20 3 64 
} i i 
i Per day. 
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Injunction Restraining North Dakota Minimum Wage Department. 


HE Legislature of North Dakota at its session of 1919 enacted a 
minimum wage law (ch. 174) authorizing the workmen’s com- 
pensation bureau of the State to establish minimum wages in 

occupations in which women and minors (under 18 years of age) are 
employed. A minimum wage department of the bureau was accord- 
ingly established and rates were fixed in a number of employments 
The. Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. and the Grand Ferks 
Steam Laundry Co. and other employers associated with it in the 
proceedings secured an injunction on August 13, 1920, temporarily 
restraining the enforcement of the orders affecting them, this injunc- 
tion being continued on change of venue on a hearing on December 2, 
1920, the injunction to continue in effect until a determination o! 
the cases upon their merits. 

The complaints do not challenge the validity of the workmen’: 
compensation act, but do raise questions as to the regularity and 
reasonableness of certain orders and proceedings of the minimum 
wage department. The charge is made that the orders, or some o! 
them, are violative of the fourteenth amendment of the Federa! 
Constitution, and further that certain of the orders are an unreason- 
able restriction of and violate plaintiff’s right of contract for service. 
These cases were brought to the supreme court of the State on appeal! 
from the order granting the temporary restraining orders. Tach has 
been brought for the purpose of obtaining a permanent injunction 
against the department. Inasmuch as the proceedings with regard 
to a permanent injunction had not passed through the trial court. 
the only question before the supreme court was as to the propricty 
of the action of the courts below in granting the temporary injunction. 
The case was decided March 21, 1921, the court taking the view that 
the injunction had been properly issued and should be continue: 
until the cases should be decided on their merits. The charges tha: 
the rates are unnecessarily high or were improperly fixed or that th 
action of the department unlawfu!ly interferes with the rights of the 
employers are not put in issue in these proceedings and therefor: 
could not be decided. “All of those matters and points involved 
would be for consideration and decision when the case is tried upon 
its merits in a trial court.” 

When Judge Nuessle of the fourth judicial district continued the 
restraining order in December, he ordered that, pending final deter- 
mination, the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. should file an 
approved bond in the sum of $20,000 to cover the payments tha‘ 
would accrue to its employees over and above wages currently pai, 
in case the minimum wage rates should be sustained. Bonds in 
similar amounts were to be executed from time to time as might be 
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necessary to cover such excesses as might accrue in the lapse of time 
intervening between the dates set for the rates to become effective and 
the final determination of the case. 

In the laundry case several distinct persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions were involved and the court ordered each of them to give prop- 
erly secured bonds in the sum of $1,000, conditioned on the same 
terms as in the case of the telephone company; additional bonds may 
be demanded from the laundry companies also. 

The court finding itself unable properly to consider the subject on 
its merits, that not being before it, could only approve the precautions 
taken in the restraining orders to protect the interested parties. The 
only question properly before the court was said to be “ Did the lower 
court abuse its diseretion in continuing in force the temporary 
restraining orders until the final disposition of the cases upon their 
merits in the trial court?’’ The court answered in the negative, 
affirming the order appealed from. The whole question of minimum 
wages in North Dakota therefore remains unsettled until the decisions 
on the merits of the cases are rendered. 





Minimum Rates of Wages for Agricultural Labor in England and Wales. 


INIMUM rates of wages fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board 
for England and Wales were published in the Monruiy Lasor 
Review for July (p. 111) and August (pp. 84 and 85), 1920. 

These rates have since been revised so far as affects male workers 
under 21 years of age and women and girls, the new scales being 
published in the Labor Gazette (London) for February, 1921 (p. 62), 
from which the following table is taken: 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES FOR MALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNDER 21 YEARS 
OF AGE IN CERTAIN COUNTIES IN ENGLAND, 


{1 shilling at par= 24.3 cents; 1 penny= 2.03 cents.] 








Minimum weekly rates in— 





Age. 


| Northum- 


berland, | Middlesex, | 


Durham, Lincoln, 


‘Glamorgan, and York- | lend. and 
} le 9 


and Mon- shire. 


| 





Kent, Lan- 
cashire, 
Surrey, 
Cum ber- 


Other 


ate Westmore- | 
mouth. land. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. | s. d. 
I chin imapnetsintnsintiontinnaiatomnteiin 146 6 45 6 44 6 | 3 0 
ed vos mnee ne ainchminps mbes 132 6 42 6 42 0} 0 6 
GE SE ERE SRE SEES 41 0 10 9 39 0 | 38 6 
30 ) 


el le 





1 Except Cheshire, where rates of 49s., 46s. 6d., 44s. 6d., and 35s. 6d. are fixed for the four age groups 
payable in respect of a week of 54 hours all the year round. 


The hours of work per week remain the same—48 in winter and 50 
in summer—and the rates include the value of board, lodging, milk, 
and potatoes when these are supplied by the farmer. 
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For women and girls the minimum rates payable in all districts 
except Yorkshire and Somerset have been increased, the new rates 
ranging from 3d. (6.08 cents, par) an hour for workers under 14 year: 
of age to 8d. (16.2 cents, par) an hour for those 18 years and over. A 
workday of 8 and 84 hours is required, while for overtime women 
18 years of age and over are paid 10d. (20.3 cents, par) an hour on 
week days and Is. (24.3 cents, par) an hour on Sundays, except in 
Yorkshire, where the rates for overtime are 1s. $d. (25.3 cents, par) 
and 1s. 3d. (30.4 cents, par) an hour, respectively. 












New Minimum Wage Rates Fixed in Certain Industries in South 
Australia. 









WO wage awards of South Australia have recently been received, 
one by the industrial court, fixing minimum wages in the 
cardboard box and paper bag making industry, and the other 

by the stove, oven, range, and safe makers’ board, affecting certain 

workers in that industry. The former award provides a minimum 
scale of wages for a 48-hour week, as follows: 








MINIMUM WAGES FIXED FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE CARDBOARD BOX AND PAPER BAG 
MAKING INDUSTRY. 


[£1 at par= $4.87; 1 shilling=24.3 cents.] 













Occupation. 















Adult females. , 


toh 





Grade A. Cardboard box makers, working on bench or table, on plain or fancy work........... 
Grade B. Cardboard box makers on banding and canvas machines, women working carton 
I ny machines or rotary cutting machines (including setting knives)...................... 
omen working embossing machines, carton bending, corner cutting, metal edging, scoring, 
slotting, stamping, staying, label cutting and punching, wire stitching, gumming, tube rolling, 
— cap dra ng eee oe SS ern sere ptrternnnrernssesroeneseenseeaprorneres 
NS 8. ce denwuptenecteeseasucubeaes scbpesperedéemenseoes 
Women making machine-made antda Tein ic clan tnink ene tankers a dak hen dermans dure. ogi 
Grade A. Handmade carton makers, handmade packet makers, handmade paper bag makers. 
ai ccken ee Ns on. 1, cnacnseecadecdaccesdaeptehidedbunervedrdcecees 
PERN cons cccdensedsccccbe se cccbsdealeeb Ebbedc cc cceceecseosececasocscccetesccoqecsooscccese 


Adult malrs. 


Sy RANGEL, dy cc cptnhcosee naben nants ovsscbececiececcenbcoccévcercs botsencesesetses 
Oi isin sed cd Oe ob ae nh eeaidad eu cb ees cen cecsedlescescbeadcdcssenswossecee 
I Es neon Oc nin Ae RCE ReRK one edekengeccen dhe shesécehacegencacececnces 
Carton cutters and benders, whose work includes making ready......................--222--+-- 
op OUT SURO CRUE REIN GUUNEL HRUIIUTTIT BEDUIOTNETIGS ona 6c osc oo cc cect ccc cc cctccccbecccscccesecs 

| eee BS ee Maks <b Madea ends dc cbaecehsaddenceetcedsveswbssgavcccteistcoess 
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An overtime rate of time and one-third, or of rate and a third in 
case of pieceworkers, shall be paid. The wages paid for piece- 
workers “shall be not less in any one week than 5 per cent above 
what the particular employee would be entitled to if engaged at time 

rates. 
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The following table gives the rates of wages fixed for employees 
in the stove, oven, range, and safe making industry: 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY FOR EMPLOYEES IN STOVE, OVEN, RANGE, AND SAFE 
MAKING INDUSTRY. 


{£1 at par= $4.87; 1 shilling=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 





| Weekly 
| minimum 


| rate. 


Class of employee. 





Persons (not otherwise provided for) employed making or repairing cooking or heating stoves, | 
ovens, and ranges of 3 feet 6 inches or under in length, and all grates and laundry stoves, or 
mking or repairing any other articles used in connection with heating or cooking appliances. | 

Persons (not otherwise provided for) employed making or repairing cooking stoves or ranges | 
over 3 feet 6 inches in length : 

Persons engaged in making or repairing fire-resisting safes, strong-room doors, tabernacles 
and strong-room fittings 

Persons employed fettling or dressing 

Grinders or polishers, except those employed at fettling or dressing 

Persons engaged in working— 

(a) Drilling and other machines. .......... Mitetnebbsidebdediad>cccbsscgncatsevcsntheorces 
(b) Safe-planing machines 

Jobbing molders (i. e., employees working on loose patterms)...............ccececececeececcee! 

FE SU TOUR EAL, ida stnnao 4034 daW aad dled abdeckcccemibcéccsepduddecnewsecccedetec 

Plate molders........... pbavhes Sekai gieh dy td bds SAREE bes beutercees caddeccheensstedsupeaped 


KF aoDmnno-» 


— 


Furnacemen’s assistants (assisting daubing ladles, charging, mixing, daubing, and breaking 
pig iron) and tapping furnace 
Juvenile laborers and dressers, on molding work only— 
17 to 18 years of age 
18 to 19 years of age 
19 to 20 years of age.... 
20 to 21 years of age 
Persons employed in filing patterns and fitting molding boxes.........................-20--- 
EAR, CEUUNIOTD, MINE DUMOMIED. 6 0020 cc ccc corns vesisceeccacccccscncccccscccc cece ccccccccces 
Blacksmiths engaged in making or altering stoves, ovens, or ranges, or parts thereof 
Oxyacetylene welders 
Persons employed painting fireproof safes— 
i Si. 4 ccccocteddeacsbvechencevestvcssones Sepededladevecosvesscseocess 
(b) Priming 
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Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1921. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated repor' 

concerning the volume of employment in March, 1921, fron 

representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industric 
and in bituminous coal mining. Comparing the figures of March 
1921, with those of identical aiecheente for March. 1920, i 
appears that in all industries there were decreases in the number o| 
persons employed. The largest decrease, 53.5 per cent, is shown in 
the automobile industry. Leather shows a decrease of 35.8 per cen! 
and hosiery and underwear a decrease of 34.1 per cent. 

All of the 14 industries show decreases in the total amount of th: 
pay roll in March, 1921, as compared with March, 1920. The mos' 
important percentage decrease, 64, appears in automobiles. Leathe: 
shows a decrease of 46.9 per cent, hosiery and underwear a decreas 
of 45.8 per cent, and iron and steel a decrease of 44.2 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 19. 
AND 1921. 

















Number en pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 





Period Per | | Per 
Industry. of cent of | cent of 
pay roll. increase! March, March, /iner 
(+) or | 1920. 1921. (+ 
decrease decrea 


(—). 








| | 
$14,655,671 |$8, 173, 095 
| 5,148,279 | 1,853, 904 
| 3,638,501 | 3,227, 251 
| 1, 266,624 | 1,010,912 
288,605 | 252,296 | 

| 651,079 | 352, 883 
871, 666 
548, 594 
792, S44 
3} 216,729 
707 | 1,321,274 

| 685,349 
289, 200 | 

1,885,868 | 1,549, 286 


Iron and steel | 4month./188, 007 |133, 738 
Automobile manufacturing.. 5 | 1 week. .|152,692 | 70, 947 
Car building and repairing.. : 4month.| 57,245 | 48,728 
Cotton manufacturing 2 | 1 week..} 60,928 | 59, 494 
Cotton finishing 1 week. .| 12,468 | 11,401 
Hosiery and underwear 3 | 1 week..| 32,718 | 21,574 
Woolen 52 | 1 week..| 52,234 | 38,831 
Si 2 weeks.} 15,414 | 12,735 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 5 | 1 week..| 31,576 | 23, 881 
Leather manufacturing | 1 week..! 15,779 | 10,124 
Boots and shoes 85 | 1 week..| 74,685 | 55,525 
Paper making 57 | 1 week..| 32,828 | 27,786 
Cigar manufacturing 56 | 1 weck../ 17,252 | 14, 539 
Coal mining (bituminous). . : 3 | 4month.} 28,510 | 25, 899 
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Comparative data for March, 1921, and February, 1921, appear in 
the following table. The figures show that in 8 industries there wa- 
an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in March a- 
compared with February, and in 6 a decrease. The largest increascs 
in the number of persons employed are 32 percent in the automobile 
industry, 17 per cent in the woolen industry, and 12.8 per cent in 
hosiery and underwear. Decreases of 6.8 per cent, 5.4 per cent, 
and 4.4 per cent are shown in car building and repairing, coal min- 
ing, and iron and steel, respectively. 
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Lay 


In comparing March with February, 7 industries show an increase 
in the amount of money paid to employees, while 7 show a decrease. 
The most important increase, 44.7 per cent, appears in the 
automobile industry. Woolen shows an increase of 25.7 per cent, 
and men’s ready-made clothing an increase of 17.1 per cent. A de- 
crease of 10.3 per cent appears in both iron and steel, and coal mining. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH, 1921. 





Estab- | Number on pay roll. 
lish- } 
ments | | 

report- riod | | Per 

ing for f os } | cent of 

Febru- | pay roll. ary, | March, increase, February, 
ary . oe 921. | (+) or 1921. 
and Baer: ey decrease 

March. | (—). 





| 
| 


| $9, 290, 388 '$8. 334.036 
1, 293, 298 | 1,870,828 
3,456,000 | 3, 250, 838 
}, 032, 840 
224, 970 : 
303, 242 345,975 | 
693,199 | 871,666 | 
486,403 | 544,736 | 
681, 701 798, 325 | 
226,567 | 225,771 | 
, 312, 187 , 309, 995 
746, 814 714, 558 | 
286,162 | 289,927 | i 
1,688, 299 | 1,513,916 | 3 





Iron and steel | 4 month. '142, 977 |136,695 | — 4. 
Automobile manufacturing. . | 1 week...) 54,121 

Car building and repairing. . 55 | 4 month.) 52,127 

Cotton manufacturing | 1] week..| 59,743 

Cotton finishing 5 | 1 week..| 10, 289 
Hosiery and underwear..... st | 1 week..! 18, 860 

Woolen 52 | 1 week...) 33, 189 | 

Silk 3 | 2weeks .} 11, 553 | 

Men’s ready-made clothing. . | 1 week. .| 23,078 | 2: 
Leather manufacturing... ..- 35 | 1 week...) 10,175 | 10,633 
Boots and shocs 84 | 1 week..} 54,610 | 54, 990 | 
Paper making f 1 week..} 29,893 | 28, 801 
Cigar manufacturing 57 | 1 week..! 15,150 | 14,645 | 
Coal mining (bituminous). .. }month.| 26,439 | 25, 006 | 
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In addition to the data presented in these two tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 90 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 102,270 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay-roll period in March, 1921, as against 151,905 for 
the reported pay-roll period in March, 1920, a decrease of 32.7 per 
cent. Figures given by 91 establishments in the iron and steel in- 
dustry show that 103,553 employees were actually working on the 
last full day of the pay period reported for in March, 1921, as against 
109,902 for the period in February, 1921, a decrease of 5.8 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 
J URING the period February 15 to March 15, 1921, establish- 


ments in 12 of the 14 industries reported changes in wage rates- 
One firm in men’s ready-made clothing and another in silk reported 
an increase. All other wage rate changes were decreases. 

Tron and steel_—The largest reduction reported by any plant in the 
iron and steel industry was 35 per cent, which affected 40 per cent of 
the force. In nine establishments all of the employees were decreased 
approximately 20 per cent. Ninety-eight per cent of the force in 
one firm and 95 per.cent of the force in another firm had a wage rate 
reduction of 20 per cent, while still another firm reported a 20 per 
cent cut, but did not state the number of employees affected. One 
concern reported a reduction ranging from 3 to 20 per cent, affecting 
all employees, while another concern reported decreases ranging from 
16 per cent to 18 per cent, affecting all employees. A reduction 
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ranging from 4 per cent to 15 per cent was reported by one mil! 
affecting 71 per cent of the force employed. Thirty per cent of the 
men in one plant were decreased 17 per cent in wages and in anothe: 
plant 25 per cent of the employees were reduced 15 per cent. <A 
wage rate reduction of 13 per cent was reported by 6 plants, affecting 
all of the force in three plants, 98 per cent in a fourth, 85 per cent in 
a fifth, and 65 per cent in a sixth. Eighty per cent of the men in 
one plant were decreased 10 per cent in wages and 50 per cent of the 
force in another plant were reduced 7 per cent in wages. In on 
mill the laborers, or 90 per cent of the onion had a wage reduction 
of 10 cents an hour. Business depression, caused by lack of orders, 
and irregular operations, is reported for this industry. The per 
capita earnings show a decrease of 6.2 per cent, when comparing the 
Pebruars and March figures. 

Automobiles Comparing the per capita earnings of employees for 
March over February, an increase of 9.4 per cent is shown. A large 
majority of the plants are gradually resuming operations. 

ar building and repairing.—A wage rate decrease of 2 per cent to 
90 per cent of the force was reported by one shop. Many shops 
report a small reduction in force, but the per capita earnings show 
an increase of 1 per cent, when comparing the March with the Feb- 
ruary pay-roll periods. 

Cotton manufacturing.—Reductions of 20 per cent, 174 per cent, 
and 10 pe cent were reported by three firms, affecting practically the 
entire force in two firms and about 50 per cent of the force in the 
third firm. The volume of employment for the period reported for 
in March shows little change from that reported for in February. 
While a large percentage of the plants were working full time, slight 
curtailment in production was reported, causing the per capita earn- 
ings to be 0.2 per cent less for March than for the previous month. 

Cotton finishing.—The per capita earnings for March are 0.8 per 
cent higher than for February, due to full-time employment in this 
industry. 

Hosiery and underwear.—All the employees in one concern had a 
25 per cent reduction in wages, and in another concern the entire 
force was reduced 12 per cent in wages. Two firms reported a 1( 

er cent decrease, but did not state the number of people affected. 
Ir his industry reports improved business conditions after a period of 


depression due to wage rate decreases and egbhing employment. 


The increase in per capita earnings in March over February is 1.2 
per cent. 

Woolen.—One establishment reported a wage rate decrease of 22} 
per cent, which affected all of the force. Many woolen mills are 
steadily approaching normalcy. An increase of 7.5 per cent in per 
capita earnings is shown for this pay-roll period over that of last 
month. 

Silk.—An increase of 11 per cent was given to 1.5 per cent of the 
employees in one establishment. A reduction of 10 per cent, affect- 
ing all the employees in one concern and 74 per cent in another con- 
cern, was made by two firms. An increase of 2.4 per cent in per 
— earnings is shown in comparing the March with the February 

gures. 
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Men’s ready-made clothing.—Fifty per cent of the employees in one 
establishment were granted an increase of 74 per cent. A general 
wage reduction of 12 per cent was made by another firm. Improved 
conditions are reported throughout this industry. Several establish- 
ments have reopened after a long period of idleness. The per capita 
earnings are 12.5 per cent higher for the pay-roll period in March 
than for the corresponding period in February. 

Leather.—Decreases of 10 per cent were made in the wages of 80 
per cent of the force in one tannery and of the entire force in another 
tannery. The per capita earnings reported for this pay-roll period, 
as compared with the pay-roll period for February, show a decrease 
of 4.8 per cent. 

Boots and shoes.—In one factory pieceworkers were paid a 10 per 
cent bonus instead of a 20 per cent bonus and time-workers were 
paid a 5 per cent bonus instead of a 10 per cent bonus. This change 
affected all employees. Several factories reported part-time opera- 
tion, but employment throughout the industry as a whole remained 
much the same as during the last month. Comparing per capita 
earnings of March with those of February, a decrease of 0.9 per cent 
is shown. 

Paper.—One plant reduced all the force 15 per cent in wages. 
Two firms made 10 per cent reductions in the wages of their em- 
ployees, which affected 90 per cent of the employees in the first firm 
and all employees in the second firm. Another plant reduced about 
87 per cent of the employees approximately 10 per cent in wages and 
still another made a general wage reduction of 6 per cent. Twenty 
per cent of the men in one concern were cut 5 per cent in wages. A 
nee reduction of 50 cents a day was made by one firm. Slight 
yusiness depression, causing part-time employment, was reported in 
this industry. The per capita earnings are 0.7 per cent less for the 
pay-roll period in March than for the pay-roll period in February. 

Cigars.—Three firms made a 10 per cent decrease, affecting all the 
employees in the first two plants and 60 per cent in the third plant. 
One-half of the force in one concern were reduced 35 per cent in 
wages while another firm reduced 45 per cent of their employees 15 
per cent in wages. A reduction of 74 per cent was made to 80 per 
cent of the force in one factory, and of 84 per cent to 70 per cent of the 
force in another factory. More time was worked throughout the 
industry during March than during the preceding month, and the 
per capita earnings show an increase of 4.8 per cent. 

Bituminous coal.—A reduction in wages to all employees was re- 
ported by one mine. The per capita earnings for the March pay-roll 
period were 5.2 per cent less than for the February pay-roll period, as 
many mines were partially closed, due to a poor demand for coal. 


Conditions of Employment in Arkansas. 


HE Federal-State Employment Service operating under the 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor of Arkansas has issued its 
Bulletin No. 3. The following table drawn from the bulletin 

shows the total pay roll and persons employed for 293 firms each 
month, September 15, 1920, to March 15, 1921. 
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NUMBER EMPLOYED AND AMOUNT OF PAY ROLL REPORTED BY 293 FIRMS IN 
SPECIFIED PERIODS. 













Number on 


pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 


Month ending— 














October 15, 1920..-.......--ss0s-e0-s- 18,147 $1, 796,099. 19 








November 15, 1920................---- 17,304 1, 667, 469. 65 
December 15, 1920..............------ 45, 484 1, 458, 620. 04 
POO ESE eee 12, 592 1,101, 295.27 
February 15, 1921..............--.-... 13,315 998, 482. 85 
Elvan odee cher cdvepnsmarcen 11, 233 827, 761. 29 

























The changes between February and March are shown in the next 
table. 


CHANGES IN PAY ROLLS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF 293 ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN PAY PERIODS ENDING FEB. 15AND MAR. 15, 1921, BY INDUSTRY. 
















































| 
Pay roll for month Number on pay 
pone ending— roll. 
Industry. lish- A LE ae = 
ments. | Feb.15. | Mar.15. | Feb. 15. | Mar. 15. 
| | | 
Basket and box manufacturing................- 6| $11,048.88 $14, 065. 84 194 | 249 
Brick manufacturing. ..............-.---.-.---- 6 12,600.13 | 12,294. 50 161 | 199 
Rina n sad pena ovse nnd si06eshegs sap 1 51,268.40 | 31,268. 40 488 | 270 
RICALD. thkode dpiindiicinch .isthsceds Gancees 1 2,660.50} 2,652.19 25 25 
Coffin mamufacturing .......22ccc-ccccecenecesee 1 2,956. 77 2, 669. 60 32 32 
Cotton-sced products. ..............-------cee0e 12| 55,010.94! 48 230. 44 470 282 
CE itis said > th i encv otcagpen dio aeunadenes4 3 6,023.01 | 5,321.77 83 &:3 
Contractors—building...........2....-.:ee--+-0- 3 4,675.05 | 3,322. 60 46 
Fertilizer plant...........2..2..2.2.leceeesenee I 4,183.50 | 3,755.89 49 18 
Furniture manufacturing...............---.+---| 7 14,034.90 | 16,283. 28 235 244 
Glass mannfacturing..................-.---+-.-- | 3} 11,590.56/ 5,667.83 66 47 
Maudie manufacturing.......................--- 14 11,464.07 | 10,623.74 193 152 
Pep Pos 1 687. 54 543. 64 7 6 
Hub and spoke manufactaring..............-..- i & 12,885.39} 10,384.60 204 207 
Ice-cream and bottling.................----.++-- 31 | 20,687.41 | 21,667.80 272 245 
SUM Lh. Feb ncss cote cdecdiesonsseie cess 56 | 503,302.08 | 426, 437. 54 7, 462 6, 29! 
lcd dd 5 dilkiis «5 coeieniccbadintass <éne=e 2 7,202. 29 6, 874. 78 107 105 
Marble and granfte.................+---++--0s-- 13 3,302.71 | 1,918.58 26 21 
Mattress mamufaeturing.........-.......-.------ 4 4,276.04} 3,239.08 31 4 
Bit ad 060 nada oc0dodpacoce omen pecsete cs | 29 17,913.87 | 17,583.39 160 154 
Metal trades: 
Foundry and machine shop................. 8 13, 456.82 | 13,029.20 126 129 
Plumbing and heating..................-.-- 2 639. 35 595. 05 7 f 
mamufacturing .. ..........---..---- 1 4, 930. 76 4, 743, 41 61 5 
Stove mamufacturing ..............-.--.--+- 1 1,101.77 81L. 80 18 1 
DEMBOIIIB LEU ode... bce ckasccwisie ne 2} 56,444.54} 19,201.16 375 18 
Wee WEE EOIN itn oi cbs <4 9 4s dadnnin cy setiege an 0d - 1 1,002.00, 1,092.00 14 i 
adienabinc<secccqpccctinsedesdedecen 19 50,083.17, 44,476. 76 740 647 
Ry publishing ............. 2020. - 2s 24 19,898.99 | 21,422.20 307 307 
Ne ee TP Oe t 2,973. 50 724. 95 30 
eee Pepe eee ae wes ee ee ee eee ee 1 12,151. 43 4,822. 42 120 12 
Sand, gravel, and stone. ....-....2000.- 0-02-00 4 22,950.04 | 21,258.71 206 23 
: Staves and heading manufacturing.............. 21 56,484.90 | 46,749.95 959 7 
Transfer company ........--------..+--0+eee-+- 1 3,576.10} 3,372.25 41 } 
We bbc ebtedicacsddcebethaSembsseadives< 2283 95, 8. 85 | 827, 761. 29 13,315 | 11,2! 



























| Half month; plant closed 15 days im Jannary. 
2 Ten industrial plants, included in reports in previous bulletins, closed temporarily. These ten pian 
nermally — 593 people with a monthly pay roll of $54,519.90. Included in this number of plants ar 
One wagon factory, one handle factory, one brick manufacturing plant, six lumber mills, and one zin 
smeltcr. 









Notes are given concerning each industry from which the folfowing 
| summary is taken: 

Baskets and box factories.—The increase is due to the approach 0! 
the berry and fruit season. One firm, however, reports that pro- 
hibitive freight rates forced a reduction in output and two report 
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husiness not satisfactory. Prices are down 10 to 15 per cent com- 
pared with two months ago. 

Brick plants——The plants report unusually dull business. One 
plant states it will cease operations. Reductions in price are 
reported. 

Ootton-seed products.—Reports indicate a gradual decline in price 
of production but anticipate better price levels. 

Coal mines.—Very little coal has been mined due to lack of orders 
and there is little prospect of better conditions before July. 

Contractors (building).—One contractor states all contracts com- 
pleted with prospects bright for new contracts. Another reports 
contracts for a number of small dwellings. 

Furniture plants.—Reports indicate a decline in price of 12} to 
25 per cent. 

tlass plants.—The price of the product is reported reduced from 
5 to 15 per cent. 

Handle plants.—The condition of the trade is reported very dis- 
couraging, freight rates prohibitive, a decrease in price of 20 per cent, 
foreign orders canceled, and unable to sell sufficient orders to keep 
running. 

Hub and spoke plants.—Report a decrease in sellmg price from 10 
to 25 per cent. 

Lumber mills —Reports show prices dropping and little demand for 
lumber. Some concerns report freight rates as a bar to profitable 
selling. Several firms anticipate closing down until conditions are 
more encouraging. Many mills are operating only part time. Wage 
reductions are reported from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Mattress factortes.—Business is reported slow and indications point 
to lower price of raw material and corresponding reductions in price of 
product. 

Mercantile-—Dealers in farm machinery report business 40 per 
cent below the same period in 1920. Furniture dealers report 
business not up to normal, with reductions in price from 15 to 25 per 
cent. General merchandise dealers report sweeping reductions in 
price, special sales and energetic advertising to sep business near 
normal. Some reduction in the sales force has been necessary. 

Metal industries —One zinc smelter has stopped operations, due 
to lack of demand and high freight rates. Slight wage reductions are 
reported on some lines of the metal trade. Part time has been worked 
in most foundry and machine shops. 

Staves and heading manufacturing.—According to the reports this 
industry is suffering for lack of business to a greater extent than any 
other reporting. Business has practically ceased and orders are being 
catioelad. Mills are engaged in working raw material into stock to 
prevent deterioration. Six mills indicate closing down in the near 
future, while all others quote reductions in price from 40 to 50 per 
cent. Few of the mills have operated on full time during the period 
covered by the report. 
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Employment and Eamings in New York State in March. 


HE New York State Industrial Commission issues each month a 
statement concerning employment conditions in the factories 
of that State. The statement for March is here summarized. 

The number of factory workers in March was 1 per cent greater 
than in February. This is the second recent month showing 
an increase, as in February there was an increase of 2 per cent. 
Compared with March of last year, the last month before the de- 
pression in industry began, there was a decrease of 24 per cent. The 

resent small increase 1s largely seasonal. The increases are mainly 
in the industries manufacturing building materials, wood products, 
wearing apparel, and food articles. In most of the metal industries 
and in printing and publishing employment continues to decline. A 
considerable number of factories resumed operations in March after 
a shutdown of one or more months, and some increases are due to 
the termination of strikes. 

In the textile and wearing apparel industries there was an increase 
from February to March of 24 per cent in knit goods, 15 per cent 
in woolen goods, 6.9 per cent in millinery, 12 per cent in leather, 
9 per cent in women’s furnishings, 9 per cent in men’s clothing, 
and 7 per cent in men’s furnishings. There were minor increases 
in Sl goods, boots and shoes, rubber goods, silk goods, and cotton 

oods. 

The March increase in the cement and plaster industry was 26 per 
cent. Minor gains were also reported in plants manufacturing 
bottles, brick, lumber and planing-mill products, furniture, and 
paints and dyes. 

Increases in the food products industries during the month were 
in canning, sugar, cocoa and coffee, dairy products, bakery goods, 
and confectionery. The main gains in the metal industries were in 
structural and architectural iron, sheet metal, and hardware. 

The most notable reductions in March below February are in the 
following industries: Shipbuilding, 13 per cent; paper manufacture, 
6 per cent; iron and steel and railway equipment, 8 per cent; and 
tobacco products, 6 per cent. The reductions in these industries 
from the month of highest employment are: 30 per cent in railway 
equipment and 21 per cent in shipbuilding. Decreases also occurred 
in March in several other industries, the decrease from the highest 
month being 53 per cent in automobiles and 30 per cent in machinery 
and electrical goods. 

The average per capita weekly earnings of employees increased 
20 cents from February to March, the average for 1,648 factories 
being $26.97. This, the first increase since October, is chiefly due 
to increases in working time in establishments which had been on a 
part-time basis. Seasonal demands were responsible in some indus- 
tries, particularly clothing. A e- number of plants, however, 
continued to show part-time work. The principal gains in per capita 
earnings from February to March appear in the following industries: 
Structural and architectural iron, automobiles, shipbuilding, fur 
goods, miscellaneous leather goods, and men’s and women’s clothing. 
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Each of these gains exceeds $1 and is the result of increased working 
time. The March increase in men’s clothing was $2.77. 

Decreases of $1 to $2 from February to March appear in the brick, 
brass and copper, shoe, and canning industries. The largest reduc- 
tions In average per capita weekly earnings in March, as compared with 
March a year ago, are in the following industries: Steel, $9.07; brass 
and copper, $4.06; cotton goods, $3.36; knit goods, $3.03; firearms 
and entlery, $1.92. For all industries combined the reduction is 
$0 cents. 

Reductions in wage rates were reported by a number of factories, 
notably in the brass and copper, sheet-metal work and hardware, 
MAME Fs railway equipment, oil products, paper, and felt goods 
industries. 












——_—__—_<9 4g —__ 





Records of Employment of Bricklayers and Slate and Tile Roofers in 
Philadelphia. 






HE question of the number of days’ work which it is possible for 
workers in the building trades to secure during a year has always 
been a bone of contention in every attempt to adjust wage rates 

in the building trades. The offhand statement that idiclilavers get 
200 days’ work in a year in Chicago, made on the part of the men, is 
usually contradicted by the employers, who give offhand a figure 
somewhat higher, and add that any bricklayer who works fewer days 
than this is simply idle because he wants to be. Such discussions in 
wage conferences could be best decided by dependable statistics com- 
piled for each city, which would give a basis for estimating the prob- 
able earning power which could be expected from any given rate of 
wages per hour. It is to be hoped that between tue combined efforts 
of the organized contractors and the organized workmen such a sta- 
tistical basis may be made available. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is exceedingly anxious to secure all available 
records showing the actual working time in the building trades in the 
various cities. 

It is just as well to admit at the outset that nobody knows how 
many abs work bricklayers, carpenters, or plasterers can secure 
this year or next year or have secured on the average during any 
year in the past. Even scrappy information has been ae 
unobtainable. It is therefore exceedingly interesting to know that 
the Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia, as the result of a very 
intensive drive among the workers in the building trades of that city, 
has secured a number of daybooks or accounts of bricklayers which 
show days actually worked over a considerable period of time. The 
number of bricklayers found who had kept records is, of course, too 
small to permit of drawing any definite conclusion as to the possibili- 
ties of the trade of bricklaying in Philadelphia or anywhere else. 
Nevertheless, the information, individual and scrappy as it is, is 
given as it was found and is here presented for as it is worth. 
Four men, for instance, were found who had records reaching back 
to 1909, in which year the number of days worked varied from 132 
to 156, only one man recording the higher number. ‘The average for 
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the four was 138 days. It is, of course, impossible to say whether or 
not 1909 was an exceptionally bad year for bricklayers or whether 
or not the four men were exceptionally unfortunate in securing 
continuous work. 

In the next year, 1910, there is a range from 121 to 202 days o! 
work, giving an average of 182. In the aceompanying table we have 
arranged the information as submitted by the Structural Service 
Bureau for the various years, showing the number of workers found 
who had complete books for each year, the hourly rate, and the 
average days worked, as shown from their books, and the average 
earnings at the Philadelphia rate for the year named. 


AVERAGE DAYS WORKED AND AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
BRICKLAYERS FOUND WHO KEPT RECORDS, 1909 TO 1920. 


—— 





| 

| Hourly 
rate of 
w 


| Average | Average 
annual 


Number 
of 


| days 
ages : : 
workers. (cents). eerie. earnings. 





138 | 
182 
178 
b#4 
197 





HONOTNVAR eR Pe 




















—— 


!To May 1; 65 cents thereafter. 
2 To May 1; 70 cents thereafter. 
3'Fo May 1; 80 cents thereafter. 
4 To May f; 87.5 centsto June 10; $1.10 thereafter. 
5 To May 1; $1.30 thereafter. 


It is exceedingly interesting to note that the Structural Service 
Bureau has also secured the records of average days worked by four 
different men, one of these records extending over a period of 17 
years, a second over a period of 12 years, and two others over periods 
of 5 years each, though not the same years. One of these men secured 
an average of 237 days per year for 5 years, another 265 days per 
year for 5 years, whereas the man whose record extends over 17 
years shows an average of but 184 days per year for that entire time. 
This material is deemed of sufficient mterest to reproduce here. 


Number of Days Worked by Each wf Four Men During Each Specified Year and Average 
per Year for the Period Specified. 


Man No. 1 (5 years).—i915 (224); 1916 (236); 1917 (240); 1918 (271); 1919 (213). 
Average, 237 days. 

Man No. 2 (5 years).—1914 (227); 1915 (255); 1916 (278); 1917 (283); 1918 (281) 
Average, 265 days. 

Man No. 3 (12 years).—1902 (175); 1903 (190); 1905 (192); 1906 (180); 1907 (187); L905 
(178). 1909 (132); 1910 (202); 1911 (186); 1912 (183); 1913 (224); 1914 (176). Average 
i83 days. 

Man No.4 (87 years).—1902 (175); 1903 (191); 1905 (192); 1986 (1860); 1907 (187); 1905 
(175); 1909 (132); 1910 (202); 19bL (186); 1912 (183); 1913 (224); 1914 (176); 1915 
(176); 1946 (176); 1917 (177); 1918 (203); 1919 (200). Average, 184 days. 


Another man who had kept his time by hours shows 1,9383 hours 
of work durmg the year 1917, 2,015 hours during 1918, 1,674 hours 
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during 1919, 2,084 hours in 1920, an average of 1,928 hours for the 
four years (241 days of 8 hours). 

The greatest difficulty in determining the number of days worked 
by bri avers or anyone else in the building trades arises from the 
fact that so few workers in these trades work continuously for the 
same man for an entire season. A most interesting illustration of 
this is furnished by the record of one man covering a period of 5} 
years which shows that during that time he w orked for 76 different 
contractors. and was hired 107 times. The details of othe record by 
years are given below: 

Turnover Data—One Man. 


1913 (9 months)—Worked for 9 different contractors; hired 12 times. 

1914—-Worked for 11 different contractors; hired 18 times. 

915—Worked for 18 different contractors; hired 28 times. 

1916-—W orked for 19 different contractors; hired 22 times 

1917 (9 months)—Worked for 11 different contrac tors; hired 14 times, 

1920-—-Worked for 8 different contractors; hired 13 times, 
54 years—76 different contractors; hired 107 times. 

Of less interest than these facts obtained from individual records 

is the theoretical table of possible days’ work obtainable in Phila- 
delphia by the bricklayers, as worked out by the Structural Service 
sureau. The method of arriving at this theoretical average number 
of possible days’ work is given in the following table: 


Theoretical Average Number of Days’ Work Obtainable in a Year. 


” 


es as Kanes so medio sicsenascesu 365 
IUGR OE UO ab is SCES Sk OES SOC BE. TUN il ccc ccc cece cece D! 


Number of holidays (by agreement) 
Number of full Saturday holidays in summer (by agreement) 


Number of days represented by Saturday half holidays 


Average number of rainy days (average for 15-year period during working hours) 


Average number of cold days (average for 40-year period; below freezing)........ 


Average number of possible days of outside work (unless weather protection tar- 
paulin is used) 
Average number of days consumed in looking for work 


Average number of days of sickness and absenteeism 
y 


Average number of days lost on account of waiting for material, delaysin work, ete. 11 


Average possible days’ work in year...... ; 182 


It should be noted that the ordinance of Philadelphia regarding 
laying brick in mortar while the temperature is at freezing or below 
is much more rigid than in most cities, and it is probable that the 
lost time would be greater. 
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Whatever may be thought of this theoretical table of possible 
maximum days’ work, the best answer to questions regarding it 
would be found in the compilation through the assistance of the 
building trade contractors and the workmen of the actual facts, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics would be exceedingly glad t» 
receive copies of actual records along this line. 

The following table shows the average number of days worked 11 
1920 by 20 mechanics in the slate and tile roeting industry who ke)’ 
accurate records. These workers constitute 25 per cent of the total! 
number employed in that trade in Philadelphia. 































AVERAGE DAYS WORKED IN 1920 BY 20SLATE AND TILE ROOFERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
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et elapse See” << + sheqel a agai legEan aS RRS Sr PER, Sat a 125 
Wis Oacitun, wide bdadi die dee oh hies ES Bak 2 aSubwnanessskc'esdbechs suesccves 250 
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Pee Cider ds babel ddscdiuudtstiouteoace 0 fa ia agi, dd, Gh i 150 
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1 Average days worked, 1753. Numbers 2, 8, 16,and 20 are foremen who work nearly every possible day. 


Wisconsin Labor Market in February. 


ABOR Market Bulletin No. 6 of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin shows an analysis of reports from 211 establishments 
in that State having 62,500 employees, or about one-third of the 

factory workers of the State. According to the bulletin the number of 
factory workers increased 1.6 per cent in February as compared with 
January. ‘This is the first month showing an increase for manufac- 
turing as a whole since July, 1920. It seems to indicate that the 
readjustment process which has been taking place is about completed. 

| The total decline since July, 1920, in the number of employees is 29.2 

: per cent. The number now employed is the same as in the first 

| quarter of 1915. 

The wood working industries show the greatest gain inemployment. 
Stamped metal goods and automobiles and motor cycles are the only 
meta! industries to show an increase in number employed. Milk 
products (condensaries) show a fair-sized increase and the clothing 
industry shows greatly increased activity. Mining continues to show 
a considerable reduction in working force. Pig iron and rolling-mii! 
products and foundries show the greatest decreases of any of the 
metal industries. Baking and confectionery and light and power also 
show decreased activity. 
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Comparing February with July, 1920, lead and zinc mining show 
the greatest decrease in number of employees but is followed closely by 
automobiles and motor cycles and boots and shoes. The most staple 
industries in this period of readjustment have been pulp and paper, 
light and power, printing and paihliditnw and laundering, cleaning, and 
dyeing. Meat acking alone shows an increase in number employed 
when Biomed with July, 1920. 

The average weekly earnings for all industries in February was 
$24.16, which is $0.82 less than the previous month and $5.65 less than 
the peak, which was reached in August, 1920. The decline in earnings 
in February reflects to a greater extent than in previous months wage 
cuts that have been made. However, a large part of the decrease is a 
result of shortened hours and part-time work. Average weekly earn- 
ings are now about the same as they were in the last quarter of 1919. 


Work of British Employment Exchanges in 1920. 


URING the year 1920 the British employment exchanges 
placed 784,169 individuals in positions, filling 941,708 vacan- 

cies, both figures showing a decline from 1919, the former 31 

per cent and the latter 27 per cent. The British Labor Gazette, 
which gives in its February, 1921, issue (pp. 66 and 67) a review of 
the work of the exchanges during 1920, calls attention to the fact 
that to their regular duties was added the work in connection with 
the unemployment insurance act of 1920 and the coal strike, which 


steadily increased the number of — claiming benefits under 


the old insurance acts and under the out-of-work donation scheme 
for ex-service men. The number of persons on the live registers of 
the exchanges at the beginning of the year, it is stated, was about 
600,000. This was gradually reduced until at the beginning of 
August it was approximately half that figure. Early in November, 
however, following the coal strike, the number had increased to over 
500,000 and at the end of the year it was over 750,000. 

Of the total number of individuals registered in 1920, 1,699,924 
(58.5 per cent) were men, 767,037 (26.4 per cent) were women, and 
439,337 (15.1 per cent) were boys and girls. The following table 
summarizes the work of the exchanges during the war and after: 


ACTIVITIES OF BRITISH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES DURING THE YEARS 1914 TO 1920, 








Persons placed. 





Number of — ated of Number of | Number of 
registra- — vacancies — pa cent 
tions. notified. illed. . of num- 
ed. Number. ber resie- 
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By industries or trades, the highest number of registrations of 
men was recorded in engineering and iron founding (496,797, or 20.8 
per cent), followed by general laborers (430,586, or 18 per cent), 
the transport trades (283,215, or 11.8 per cent), and the building 
trades (262,606, or 11 per cent). In the case of women, domestic 
occupations accounted for over one-third of the total (419,500) 
followed by the textile trades (122,166, or 12 per cent), the dress 
and boot and shoe trades (102,366, or 10.1 per cent), and commer- 
cial and clerical occupations (61,771, or 6.1 per cent). Considering 
the total vacancies filled by men, 77,714 (i7.1 per cent) were in the 
building trades, 73,808 (16.2 per cent) were for general laborers, 
66,945 (14.7 per cent) were in engineering and iron founding, 32,548 
(7.2 per cent) were in transport trades, and 30,479 (6.7 per cent) 
were in construction of works. In the women’s department, 195,600 
(68.8 per cent) of the total vacancies filled were in domestic occupa- 
tions, while the dress and boot and shoe trades accounted for 13,247 
(4.7 per cent), textile trades for 11,661 (4.1 per cent), and commercia! 
and clerical occupations for 11,514 (4.0 per eent). Employment 
exchanges advanced railroad fares in 19,100 cases, the wed amount 
so paid out being £15,600 ($75,917.40, par). 


Employment in Industrial and Commercial Establishments in France. 


A STUDY was made by factory inspectors in October, 1920, of the 


ermployment situation in industrial and commercial estab- 

lishments in France. A similar inquiry before the war 
covered 37,386 establishments employing 1,313,377 persons and sub- 
sequent studies in August, 1914, and in January of each succeeding 
year showed that the number of these establishments fell to 20,861 
immediately after the outbreak of the war but increased gradually 
each year until in October, 1920, there were 35,516 in operation. 
The report states that the individual plants are not in every case 
identical in the different investigations but that the differences are so 
unimportant as to have no effect in showing the magnitude of the 
variations during the war period. The following table gives the num- 
ber and per cent employed in different industries at different periods 
from August, 1914, to October, 1920, as compared with the number 
of workers employed before mobilization, and shows that in October, 
1920, the personnel exceeded the normal by 5percent. On this date 
94 per cent of the prewar establishments were functioning. 





1 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1929. Enquéte sur -act.vité des établisso- 
ments industriels et commerciaux en Octobre 1920. pp. 477-436. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF EMPLOYEES IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES DURING THE 
PERIOD AUGUST, 1914, TO OCTOBER, 1920, COMPARED WITH PREWAR PERSONNEL. 


| 


Number of employees (men Per cent of prewar 


Number 
and women. personnel, 


ofem- | 
ae ey Sean cane aa aa ; ea =e 
establish- | 
Industry. ments in | | 
operation} Au- Janu- Janu- Janu-| Janu-| Octo- 

before | gust, ary, ary, st,| ary, | ary, | ber, 
| mobiliza- , 1914. 1916. | 1918. | | 1914. | 1916. | 1918. | 1920. 
tion. | | 








OE Ee ee eee | 82,828 | 44, 464 57, 580 | 
Chemical products 55,192 | 25,070 63,182} 61,331 
Rubber, paper, cardboard...| 41,909 | 19, 107 38,552 | 47,365 | 7 92 | 
Printing and publishing 32, 520 | 13, 637 20,435! 26,777) 41] 51 62 | 
IIE TEE adie datcecdncceane | 244,526 |103, 984 ,382 | 197,588} 254, 262 2\ 72 80 
Clothing | 116,360 | 48, 836 | | 79,3391 97,579 | 64] 68 
Hides and skins............. 60,167 | 22,361 | 49,886! 56,676| 37 §2 | 
16,772 | | 51,505| 61,977; : 54 81 


67,731 | 53 | 70 | 69 | 
97 | 114| 
oe | 


Metallurgical 
metals) 379,656 111,806 | 335, 062 ,519 | 454,983 | 134 
Metallurgical (fine metals)... 5, 525 519 15 3, 55 6,055 | 9| 36; 64] 
Cutting precious stones...... 54: 292 04 | 1,231 | 64) 
Cutting and marking stones | 
for construction work : | 10,779 | 15,342) 23,1 27 40 | 
Stone works, potteries, ete... 70,603 | 14,248 | 30,744) 3! 65, 994 45 49 | 
Transportation and storage - - 29,189 | 14,449 | 25,157 | 5,488 | 27,623 j 7 

Commercial enterprises -...... 73, 232 | 35,677 | 46,900 | 








lay ot haa eta 11,313,377 482,001 |1933, 384 |1, 197, 870 11, 380, 373 








1 This is the number as shown in the report, but is not the sum of the items. 


The difficulty of converting war-time into peace-time industries 
and the lack of raw materials and of coal as well as the withdrawal of 
many foreign and colonial workers from industry resulted in a drop 
in the number employed in 1919 as compared with the figures for 
the previous year, the number employed in January, 1918, being 91 
per cent of the prewar personnel and in January, 1919, 89 per cent. 
This situation rapidly changed, however, so that in January, 1920, 
the total extent of employment in the establishments scheduled was 1 
per cent greater than before the war. In October, 1920, in allindustry 
groups except rubber, paper, cardboard, hides and skins, and storage 
and transportation there was an increase of employment over January, 
1920, me ge six industries it surpassed the prewar figures, the per- 
centages being as follows: Chemical products, 111; rubber, paper, and 
cardboard, 113; textiles, 103; metallurgy (ordinary metals), 119; 
metallurgy (fine metals), 109; cutting and marking stones for con- 
struction work, 151. 


Employment of Woman Labor. 


At THE outbreak of the war there were 392,399 women employed 

in these establishments. In August, 1914, this number fell to 
183,173, but increased rapidly thereafter until the maximum, 444,470, 
was reached in January, 1918, and in October, 1920, almost 50,000 
more were employed than before the war. The following table shows 
the proportion of women employed in the different industries before 
mobilization, and from August, 1914, to October, 1920: 
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PROPORTION, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, OF WOMEN IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AUGUST, 1914, TO OCTOBER, 1920. 








Percentage of women employed— 





Industry. Janu- | a] Janu-| Janu- Octo- 


ary, J ary, | ary, | ber, 
1917. - | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 
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Before the war women constituted 29.8 per cent of the total per- 
sonnel. In August, 1914, in spite of the fact that the total number 
of workers had diminished 63 per cent, the number of women em- 
ployed formed 38 per cent of the total number employed. This pro- 

ortion was maintained at approximately this point until 1917, but 
rom that time it declined until in October, 1920, the proportion of 
women employed in these establishments was 32 per cent of the tota! 
number of employees. 








—_——_“—-+0_______ 


Extent of Unemployment in Foreign Countries. 


Algiers." 


LGIERS is suffering from unemployment to such an extent that 
A the mayor has made a public appeal for funds to aid the poor 
and finance an employment-seeking campaign, for which thc 
city council has already appropriated 100,000 francs ($19,300, par). 
The number out of work is estimated at about 10,000, among a popu- 
lation of between 230,000 and 250,000, while those in need of imme- 
diate relief number about 3,000. 
Wages have decreased in some lines, notably among bakers, who 
are receiving 4 or 5 francs [77.2 or 96.5 cents, par] per day, as com- 
ared with 7 francs [$1.35, par] paid subsequent to the armistice. 
n spite of this reduction in wages, however, the price of bread has 
remained the same, 1.5 francs per kilogram, or about 13 cents a pound, 
owing to the increased cost of wheat. 





? Extract from December report on commerce and industries, Algiers, Algeria, Feb, 28, 1921, lor- 
wirded to the bureau by the Department of State. 
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Denmark. 


"THERE is no indication that unemployment, which generally 

culminates in January or the beginning of February, has yet 
reached a peak, declares a dispatch from the American minister at 
Copenhagen, dated February 21, 1921. The latest figures mark a 
continued increase, the number of unemployed being now 28,958 in 
Copenhagen and 41,953 in the Provinces, or altogether 70,911. At 
the corresponding time last year the number of unemployed was 
only 35,000. The considerable increase which has occurred in the 
course of the past week is chiefly due to important closings in the 
shoe and tobacco industries, it is stated. 


Finland.? 


"THERE has been very little unemployment during the last two 

years, accounted for, no doubt, to a great extent by the fact that 
work has hardly been disturbed at all by strikes and lockouts. Ac- 
cording to ss received from the ofificial labor exchanges of the 
country, work was asked for at the end of September, 1919, by 522 
men and 739 women; on September 25, 1920, by 343 men and 491 
women. On December 11, 1920, 623 men and 569 women had 
applied for work—a very low figure, indeed, for a country of 3,300,000 
inhabitants. 


France (Paris). 


A REPORT is given in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 

November-December, 1920 (pp. 537-538), of the operation of 
the national unemployment funds in the city of Paris from October 
20 to December 31. The number of unemployed receiving unem- 
ployment insurance during the week of October 20 was 444. Unem- 
ployment increased slowly during November and rapidly in Decem- 
ber, the number receiving assistance in the last 10 days of the year 
being 26,079, of whom 16,003 were men and 10,076 were women. 
During this 10-week period more than 68,000 persons received relief 
at a total expense of 1,648,816 francs ($318,221.49, par), about 
one-fourth of which was paid by the State. The greatest amount of 
unemployment among men was in the building, woodworking, hides 
and skins, electrical and metal industries; and among women unem- 
ployment was most severe in the textile industry, with a considerable 
amount in the same trades in which unemployment among men was 
greatest. 

Great Britain’ and Ireland. 


"THE number of unemployed in the London district increased greatly 

during January. Trcinave of short-time workers, there were 
158,764 unemployed on the live registers of the employment exchanges 
in the London County Council area on January 28, 1921. Many 
factories and small workshops have closed or are working short hours. 





*Excerpt from financial and business report of the Finnish Central Chamber of Commerce, Helsing- 
fors, Dec. 21, 1920. 

8 Data from the American consul at London (Feb. 20, 1921), and, as respects Birmingham. from the . 
American consul at that place (Feb. 17, 1921), forwarded to the bureau by the Department of State. 
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In the districts near the docks the situation is especially acute, as the 
movement of vessels and freight has fallen off greatly. 

The Lord Mayor of London and the mayors of the 28 metropolitan 
boroughs are making a joint appeal for the unemployed, especially 
for the ex-service men, and many boroughs are, in addition, makine 
separate collections of money, food, and clothing. In practically ai! 
sections of the city relief work has been undertaken, particularly road 
repair. In some cases part of the cost of this is met by grants from 
the Ministry of Transport; in others the whole cost is met from loca! 
taxes. 

The Government has for some time been urging the building trades 
to absorb at least 50,000 ex-service men in the industry, but. the 
trades have finally and definitely refused to do this. In expectation 
of such refusal the Government has prepared a plan for the employ- 
ment of these men on house-building. It is stated that this plan is 
to build houses of concrete blocks, and that comparatively unskille: 
labor can be used in such building. The cooperation of the master 
builders must, however, be secured, and this is now being requested. 

A joint committee appointed by the parliamentary committee of 
the Trades-Union Congress and the Labor Party executive, has issued 
a report recommending: 

That persons for whom no work is available shall be entitled to maintenance, which, 
including benefits under the unemployment insurance act, shall be at least 40s. 
[$9.73, par] per week for each householder and 24s. [$5.84, par] for each single man or 
woman over the age of 18, with additional allowances for dependents. 

The slump in the price of tin has caused the closing down of the 
tin mines in Cornwall. The last of these to continue operations 
finally suspended on February 12, 1921. 

The decrease in coal output during January will result in the 
reduction of miners’ wages from February 1 by 2s. [48.7 cents, par] 

er shift in the case of adults, 1s. [24.3 cents, par] for youths, and 9d. 

18.3 cents, par] per shift for boys. 
The Tienes employers in the jute trade have intimated to the jute 


trade board that they will present a Prepon to reduce wages by 


25 per cent. The majority of the jute mills are working only three 
days in each week. 


Birmingham. 


The figures issued by the Central Labor Exchange indicate that 
Birmingham’s army of unemployed is still growing, and show a total 
of 52,379 as against 51,361 in the previous week. In addition there 
are 19,000 working on short time, so that the grand total is 71,379, 
as against 67,556 in the previous week. It is said that the registry 
offices for domestic servants are busy enrolling applicants for working 
in that capacity, many of them being girls who were formerly 
employed in factories. The wages asked by domestic servants are 
also lower than they have been for years. 

The total cost of the relief works which the Birmimgham corpora- 
tion is undertaking on behalf of the unemployed men is nearly 
£300,000 [$1,459,950, par]; of this money £120,000 {$583,980, par] 15 
being expended on road improvements, and the city council recently 
voted £100,000 [$486,650, par] for other works. e total amount 
available for relief work is said to be £175,000 [$851,637.50, par). 
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The work contemplates an expenditure of £20,000 [$97,330, par] on 
parks, £10,000 [$48,665, par] on housing, £72,000 [$350,388, par] 
on tramways, and £73,000 [$355,254.50, par] on public works. 


Ireland.* 


The unemployment problem is less widespread in Ireland than in 
England, but according to the Irish Times of January 29, 1921, there 
are 50,000 unemployed in Dublin, of whom 8,000 are former British 
soldiers of Irish blood. The British Government has allotted 
£270,000 [$1,313,955, par] for the relief of unemployment in Ireland, 
but few Irish claims have been filed. It is necessary that Irish local 
relief schemes provide 40 per cent of the funds which they propose to 
disburse instead of the 60 per cent as was originally planned. 


Italy (Turin).5 


HIE number of unemployed in Turin during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1920, reached 32,975, while only 10,631 unemployed were 
recorded in December, 1919. The following are the groups of un- 
employed for December, 1920: 
Unemployed. 
Metallurgical workmen 13, 968 
Construction and woodworking industries.................-...-----. 2, 304 
eT ak. newn 6 ia dees nee sees nbs se 1, 876 
Chemical industries, rubber factories, printers, and shcemakers...... 11, 557 
Og, 054.6 coe dtd bus bee Dsl abe ep tNgheUl ls Soe Vsbiecl 1,114 
es, L150 So crgeciceea~ GUUS dob a'secbal sewlenses 1, 595 
Waiters, hotel employees, etc 


oo) Ov 


The city employment bureau gave the following sums to the un- 
employed registered at the office during 1920 (1 lira at par=19.3 
cents): 

Lire. 
To workmen , 065, 546. 15 
es CONGR. =. Liu coe cautile svedaséatossecaave 43, 264. 35 


1, 108, $10. 50 
Netherlands.° 


[\ A statement made by the minister of labor in the Second Chamber 

of The Netherlands during the past week [ending February 26, 
1921] it was indicated that about 75 per cent of the workers in the 
diamond industry, which usually numbers something like 13,000, are 
at present unemployed. The tebacco working industry is one of 
the largest in Holland and the minister reports that 45 per cent of 
the tobacco workers are without employment. Among cotton 
spinners in the Province of Twente the hours of work have been cut 
down to 36 and in some of the mills to 22 per week, while in the 
weaving mills a very large proportion of the looms have been stopped. 
Workers in the men’s clothing industry, which numbered 14.200 





‘Excerpt from January, 1921, oe on commerce and industries, Dublin, Feb. 14, 1921, forwarded to 
this bureau by the Department of State. 

* Excerpt from report by the American consul, dated Jan. 31, 1921. 

€ Data from the American consul general at Rotterdam, Feb. 28, 1921. 
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two years ago, at present number 10,400 and the working hours 
have been reduced. Thirty per cent of the brick makers are without 
employment, about 20 per cent of the workers in the glass industry 
have been discharged, 38 per cent of the workers in the leather indus- 
try are reported as unemployed and about 40 per cent of the workers 
in the paper industry are also without employment. The situation 
in the chemical industry, which has been very favorable so far, is 
taking an unfavorable course, while unemployment is also on the 
increase in the printing trades. Competition from Germany is 
ascribed as the reason for a considerable portion of this unemploy- 
ment but the situation in the diarhond industry is more or less of 
an international character, the chief reason being the fact that 
Eastern Europe is no longer buying diamonds. In nearly every 
other line the situation has been caused chiefly by the indisposition 
of people to buy products at present prices. 














Norway.’ 





EPORTS received at the central office in Christiania from the 

public employment bureaus throughout the country as of 
January 25, 1921, show that on that date there were in Norway 
12,725 unemployed men and only 262 vacancies, a surplus therefore 
of 12,463 unemployed. A month ago the surplus amounted to 
6,361, and on January 25, 1920, it was 3,276. Fron the point o! 
view of numbers, unemployment is greatest in the building trades 
(2,359), unskilled labor (2,209), seamen (1,901), and metal workers 
(1,778). There is, however, unemployment in practically all branches. 

With regard to woman workers the total number of unemployed 
women on January 25, 1921, was 1,544 and the vacancies 877. 
The surplus of unemployed was therefore 667. A month ago the 
surplus was 72, and on January 25, 1920, there was a deficit of female 
help amounting to 1,021. Of the 877 vacancies, 783 represent places 
as servants in the country and in cities, and in this branch the requests 
for work are too few, amounting to only 227. 

By eliminating these groups, there remain 1,317 women seeking 
employment and only 94 vacancies; that is, a surplus of 1,223. 

The greatest unemployment among women is found in the food- 
stuff, trade, business, clothing, and textile industries. 

An approximate estimate of the cases of unemployment whicli 
have not been reported to the employment bureaus indicates that 
the total unemployment in Norway as of January 25, 1921, was 
about 20,000 men and 2,000 women. 




















Switzerland. 









ACCORDIN G to the labor market report of the Swiss Federal Labor 

Office ney dessaches Arbeitsamt) for February, 1921, unem- 
ployment greatly increased throughout Switzerland during that 
month and the first two weeks in March. During the week February 
7 to 14 the number of totally and partially unemployed increased by 
about 10,000. During the Sais half of February there was no 












. ? Data from the American consul general at Christiania, Feb. 5, 1921, forwarded by the Department o' 
tate. 
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further increase in the number of unemployed. This fact led to the 
general belief that unemployment had reached its high level. During 
the week February 28 to March 7 the number of totally unemployed 
fell from 42,705 to 40,730, but during the same period the number of 
partially unemployed persons rose from 82,930 to 87,132. It should, 
moreover, be noted that the enumeration of unemployed persons 
made by the “Schweizer Arbeitsmarkt”’ does not include those unem- 
ployed persons who have been given employment at emergenc 

ublic works, and their number is very large. During the wee 
March 7 to 14 there was a further increase in both the number of 
totally and partially unemployed. On March 14 the totally unem- 
ployed numbered 43,554 and the partially unemployed 90,455. Thus 
the total number of persons affected by the economic crisis was 
134,009 as against 106,574 on January 31. 

The present economic crisis is chiefly ascribed to the flooding of the 
Swiss markets with foreign goods. Import restrictions and an 
increase of custom duties on certain articles are among the protective 
measures proposed by the Government and their speedy enactment is 
impatiently awaited by Swiss industry and labor. 

The following table, reproduced from the ‘‘ Schweizer Arbeitsmarkt’’, 
shows the number of totally unemployed of both sexes, of vacant 
situations, and of partially unemployed persons on various dates 
falling between December 20, 1920, and March 7, 1921: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND, DEC. 20, 1920, TO MAR. 7, 1921. 





Totally unemployed. | 











Males. Females. | Employed 


: a id a ° 
Date of enumeration | part time. 





l | 
Number of | Number of} Number of | Number of | 








vacancies. | spplicants. | vacancies. applicants. | 
ONL Uk aa ak cndbeeveoncoten 449} 14,127 684 | 3, 565 47,636 
TE LS 209 | 24,993 760 | 9, 659 71,922 
Rah a aRS Sais 257 | 26, 628 759 | 10,414 76, 236 
ics .. chin cssbecstcienssdee 255 | 30, 231 836 | 10,388 $2, 392 
a, on antnnn meneccecadeeacn 290 | 31, 160 803 | 10,389 84,633 
Te Bs Lad. weeccsedoes 333 | 31,957 007 10,748 82,930 
RAR RS aE 337 | 31,128 898 | 9,602 87,132 
| ] 











The monthly reports of the Swiss public employment offices show 
that in February, 1921, there were 392.7 male and 270.4 female appli- 
cants for every 100 vacant positions. The a figures for 
January, 1921, were 387.1 and 270.4, and for February, 1920, they 
were 109.9 and 67.9. 

Transatlantic emigration from Switzerland has also increased, 
owing to the present unfavorable industrial situation. In February, 
1921, a total of 680 emigrants left Switzerland for transatlantic 
countries as against 351 in February, 1920, 39 in February, 1919, and 
370 in February, 1914. 

The American consul at Bern reports, under date of February 24, 
1921, that the Federal Assembly of the Swiss Confederation has 
resolved to open a credit of 15,000,000 francs ($2,895,000, par) with 
the Federal Council, to be used to relieve the present unemployment 
situation. There will be three classes of subsidies, as follows: 
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1. Those equal to 20 per cent of the maximum eost of work exe- 
cuted for the general welfare, including in certain cases reparation 
and reconstruction, but excepting dwelling houses. 

2. Those of a less per cent to cover the expenses of employing un- 
skilled workmen. 

3. Those equal to 10 per cent of the maximum cost of building 
dwelling houses. 

No subsidy will be granted, it is stated, where the cost of work is 
not above 2,000 frances ($386, par). In the construction of dwelling 
houses there may be accorded, in addition to the 10 per cent subsidies, 
loans from the credits which are still available under the Federal 
Council’s decree of July 15, 1919. The Confederation grants these 
subsidies only in case the Canton pays an equal amount. The com- 
munes are to be approached by the Cantons as to the amount they 
can pay. 

For ee. falling in the first category above, preference will b« 
given to those employing the largest number of workmen as com- 

ared to the cost of the work. In the construction of dwelling 
ly “preference will be given to those destined soonest to relieve 
the lodging crisis without prejudice to the esthetic or hygienic condi- 
tions of the buildings.” 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, AND CHILD LABOR. 





Employment of Women as Sireet Car Conductors and Ticket Agents. 


NE of the vexed questions during the war was the desirability 
or propriety of employing women in street-car work, more 
especially as conductors. At the time, the matter was settled 

rather superficially, such employment being permitted in one place 
and forbidden in another, according to the attitude of the men’s 
unions, of the societies concerned with the welfare and protection of 
working women, and of public sentiment. No comprehensive 
attempt was made to study the matter dispassionately in order to 
ascertain whether undesirable conditions uit might accompany 
their employment in a given place were inherent in the work or 
merely due to local carelessness and indifference. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has striven to supply this lack of information by a careful study of the 
conditions of employment for women in four cities in which they were 
retained in street-car work after the war emergency had passed—De- 
troit, Kansas City, Boston, and Chicago. Thestudy was made in June, 
July, and September, 1919, and January, 1920. In Detroit and Kansas 
City women were employed as conductors, and in Boston and Chicago 
as ticket agents and collectors. The report takes up conditions of 
work, hours, wages, the attitude of the women toward their employ- 
ment, their success in meeting its requirements, and the probable 
permanency of their tenure as industrial conditions return to normal. 
Of special interest are the discussions of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of street-car work among women, and of the feasibility of 
adapting such work to the limitations which public sentiment 
imposes upon the employment of women. Throughout the study 
emphasis is placed upon the need of careful study of local conditions 
before framing any regulations to govern the work of women in 
transportation. The general conclusion as to the suitability of 
employing women as conductors (their employment as ticket agents 
does not seem to meet opposition) is as follows: 

Although conditioas were not ideal, however, no particular reason was disclosed, 
either through a careful study of hours and wages, or through investigation of actnal 
working conditions, or through interviews with the women themselves, to prove that 
the work of a street-car conductor was unfit for women. On the contrary, it seemed 
to combine many advantages not always found in the traditional occupations for 
women. 

Street-car conductors do not have to stand continuously, they get plenty of fresh 
air and variety of employment, there is no heavy work to be done, their wages are 
good, and their hours are no longer than in many other occupations in which women 
have worked for years. Forty-six women conductors in Detroit told the investigators 
of the Women’s Bureau that they preferred the work of a conductor to any work they 
had ever done before. Only one woman, who used to drive a rural free delivery 
wagon, liked her previous occupation better. No evidence was found to show that 


the work on the street cars involved exposure to risks or dangers which women are 
not facing and coping with successfully in other forms of work. 
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Colored Women in Industry in Philadelphia.’ 


E Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania has recently 

published the results of a study made in the period December, 

1919, to June, 1920, which was undertaken “with a view to 
ascertaining how far colored women in Philadelphia have entered 
the industrial field and with what results.”’ 

The investigators found little evidence that before the war colored 
women had been employed in Philadelphia to any extent outside of 
domestic service an of what might be called public housekeeping. 
The war had brought about a demand for their services, which still, 
more than a year after the armistice, seemed fairly strong, since they 
were found at work in 28 industries and 74 processes. They were 
employed in garment-making factories, in department stores, in 
glass factories, in file making, in bakeries, in the United States 
Arsenal, in the manufacture of paper novelties, of embroideries, o/ 
candy and jellies and preserves, and millinery trimmings and over- 
gaiters, in laundries, restaurants, and hotels, on the railroads, and in 
private dressmaking establishments. 

Almost invariably they entered industry through the least skilled 
occupations and whether or not they progressed beyond these seemed 
to be largely a matter of the opportunity the individual employer 
was willing to give. In some cases advancement was made easy to 
them; in others, either they were not allowed to enter the more 
skilled occupations, or they were admitted to them with reluctance 
and forced out as soon as opportunity offered. Oddly enough, this 
kind of discrimination was apparent in laundries. 

With the coming of the war and the extensive adjustments in industries, oppor- 
tunities to do the more skilled work were given; from mangling they advanced to 
machine ironing, sorting, marking, and hand ironing. There they have remained to 
a limited extent, although some of the better laundries either discharged them or s» 


reduced their wages that they were forced to go back to their less skilled work or 
to seek employment elsewhere. 


In the garment-making industry, however, some factories were found 
which employed only colored women, and others which admitted them 
freely to any position they were able to fill. In glass factories and 
file-making establishments they had proved specially satisfactory, 
owing partly to their ability to stand the heat without suffering. On 
the railroads, where they had long been employed as car cleaners, 
they had recently been advanced to the position of linen clerk, which 
involves both accuracy and responsibility, and in other places a few 
were found working as typists, stenographers, clerks, and bookkeepers. 

In general, wages were low. Reports on this subject were received 
from 177, who were thus distributed: 


Percentage in Specified Weekly Wage Group. 


Under $10 

$10 and under $12 
$12 and under $15 
$15 and under $20 
$20 and over 





1Colored women as industrial workers in Philadelphia, Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1919-20, 49 pp. 
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At the time these figures were collected the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Board was setting $16.50 per week as the lowest sum 
on which a woman could support herself in health and decency, and 
the lowest minimum it had ever set was $15.50. More than half of 
(hese women received less than $12 a week, and 74.5 per cent fell 
below $15. Only one-tenth reached or passed $20 a week. 

On the whole, the best wages were found among the women work- 
ing in the arsenal, on the railroads, and in the garment-making 
trades. In the arsenal, where they were salvaging cots, they had 
standard conditions—an eight-hour day and an initial wage of $2.50 
2 day, with regular increases. In the railroad work the car cleaners 
were paid 45 cents an hour and averaged $20 to $22 a week, while 
the linen clerks received about $95 a month. In the garment-making 


or 


‘trades wages ranged from $7 to $39 a week, 35 per cent of those 


reporting receiving less than $12 a week, and 57 per cent falling 
below $15. 

The opinions of employers as to the desirability of colored workers 
varied widely. The most common complaint concerned their irreg- 
ularity of attendance. The report raises the question of whether 
this may be connected with the fact that the industries in which they 
are most generally employed are largely seasonal, and that therefore 
their an. experience tends to irregularity. In factory work it 
was commonly said that colored workers needed more training than 
white workers, and were less habituated to the factory routine. How- 
ever, Where they had been in a line of work long enough to become 
wonted to it, they seemed to give satisfaction. 

On the railroads, where the colored have been employed for many years, very few 
white women are employed; the garment industry is anxious to have experienced 
workers or people whom it can train; in certain processes in cleaning and dyeing and 
in making cigars colored women are employed exclusively; and many establishments 
which employed them as an experiment are retaining them as a permanent force. 

The report discusses at some length the treatment accorded the 
colored women and the alleged difficulty of having white and colored 
workers in the same shop. In many cases the colored were un- 
questionably discriminated against in wages and in conditions of 
work, but this was not universal. Where they are unfairly treated, 
there is apt to be trouble between the two races, partly due to the 
suspicion of the white workers that the colored, because they will 
accept the lower wages and worse treatment, may be used to supplant 
them. On their part, the colored workers naturally would be irri- 
tated at seeing white women getting considerably higher wages for 
identical work, or receiving preferential treatment. Many diversities 
of attitude were found. 


Some firms which have had colored, or which now employ only one or two to do 
the least skilled work, or to do cleaning, reported that they would not employ colored 
again, or that they would not employ more, because it was impossible to secure the 
best class of white girls if they had colored. * * * 

“When the colored girls first came I had to be continually on the job to settle dis- 
putes,’ said one man; “now I have no trouble.’’ He said he had taken pains to 
prevent friction from the very first. * * * 

Not only are the colored and white working side by side, but in a small candy 
factory white girls were found working under the direction of a colored forelady. 
The m er said the white girls rather objected at first, until he explained that she 
was the only one who knew all the processes, and it was necessary to have some one 
who could teach the others. No trouble was experienced after that. * * * 
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The fact that colored and white girls are working side by side is proof conclus' 
that they can doit. A great deal depends upon the manner in which they are int 
duced, whether they are brought in as equal workers or whether, as the girls suspe 
they come as possible undereutters, and upon the attitude of the employers tows. | 
them. Discrimination on the part of the employers means antagonism on the part 
the employees. 


Child Labor in Wisconsin Outside of Milwaukee. 


N THE Monrary Lasor Review for March, 1921 (p. 157), it w. 
reported that 25,507 child labor permits were issued in Milwa 
kee in the year 1919-20. According to recent statistical tal! - 

received from the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, there we: 
13,412! child labor permits issued in all the counties of tl: 
State outside of the city of Milwaukee from July 1, 1919, to July |. 
1920; 8,246 were issued to males and 5,166 to fernales. The Unite: 
States was the birthplace of 12,825 of the children; Italy of 3): 
Russia of 133, Austria of 101, and Germany of 63. Two hundred an. 
sixty of the children were born in other countries. Two thousan:! 
nine hundred and fifty-four of the children had passed the six'), 
grade; 636 had passed what was equivalent to the sixth grade; ai! 
350 had attended school seven years. There were no educationa! 
requirements in 9,472 cases, no school records being necessary f{: 
children to secure permission to work in vacation, on Saturday ani 
ma school, or for regular permits when the children are 16-17 year, 
of age. 
The following figures show the number and ages of children grant 
different kinds of permits: ’ 
Total regular permits 
To-children: 16-17 years of age................................... 2,499 
To children 14-16 years of age......- MAA dle Niintr td tits otewd AR 
LES ET SO er T 
To children 16-17 years of age 1, 603 
To: children 14-16 years-of age. .....................-.-02 eee 4,044 
To children 12-14 years of age 
Total after school and Saturday permits 


To children 16-17 years of age 
To children 14-16 years of age 


Of the 9,956 permits issued in voeational school cities of the State, 
exclusive of Milwaukee, 2,871 were for children 16—17 years of ag. 
1,706 being regular permits, 947 for vacation, and 218 for after schow! 
and Saturday. For children from 14-16, 6,923 permits were grante:| 
3,232 being regular, 2,877 for vacation, and 814 for after school ai 
Saturday. All the permits granted to the 162 children 12-14 years 
of age were for vacation work. 

The following table shows the numbers of children in the different 


industries of Wisconsin, except in Milwaukee. 





! In addition to this number of original permits, 4,410 permits were reissued to children to work for : 
employers or to: work for different periods of time for the same employer. 
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Distribution of Child Labor in the Various Industries of the State Outside of the City of 
Milwaukee, July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920. 


Manufacturing, including food, textiles, metal, woodwork and lumber, paper 


matches,? shoes and gloves, and rubber.....................2-2-.---eeeee 9 586 
Mercantile, including dry goods and groceries, drug stores’ and bakeries...... L, 756 
rr. 5. tb, dns Oe bidiidb nila accdodiddsadodesnhtké (2 
Logging RE Rn ia I eta ee wane ecseumencnenceéewec 59 
go waieaad da wane che pues cesnecdcececounvecducesceté 190 
Laundry TEC ORDs dwen dt Chad dbOCU Re ePbETAO OKs dab oeearECseccetesees 156 
Ne Sd 5 25k we is Lie bs cle aieidich td eso adneee das mentaamole 284 
RE ee Ee ET Ee ea ee ee eee 15s 
i Oa ee Ha Ee aint go hg chin op didi bn. whmdin be eennmes 3 
ewe les mm died cae dees on aed Geko sob oe au nie seeeecat nad 818 


EEE TS COT OE CE, ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee 13, 412 


2 In view of the fact that investigation by the Industrial Commission shows that poisonous phosphorus 
is not used in the manufacture ofmatches, tneemployment of minors under 18in match factories is permitted. 

Resohution adopted by the Industrial Commission March 11, 1918, prohibits the granting of permits 
to all minors under 14 years of age in any drug store and al! minors under 16 years of age in any drug store 
which has a Government permit to fill physicians’ prescriptions for the use of strong, spirituous, or malt 
liquors. 

Resolution adopted by the Industrial Commission March 11, 1918, prohibits employment of female 
children under 17 years of age in any hotel, restaurant, boarding house, or rooming house and prohibits 
mate children under 16 years of age in any hotel. Boys from 16-17 may secure permits to work in hotels 
providing no liquor is soid or served in connection with the hotel. Boys over 14 years of age may work in 
restaurants if they have labor permits. 

* Resolution of the Industrial Commission of March 3, 1919, prohibits the granting of permits to children 
under 16 years of age in lumbering and logging operations. 

6 Permits are required for domestic service in vocational citics only. 
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Industrial Establishment Disability Records as a Source of Morbidity 


Statistics. 


CCIDENT and mortality statistics, while far from satisfactory 
A in completeness, are at least available as a measure of the inci- 
dence of accident and of death in industry, but morbidity 
statistics are lacking. Accurate and complete statistics of disease 
incidence do not exist. Illness is seldom made a matter of record. 
In an effort to offer some suggestion as to the collection of morbidity 
statistics a paper by Edgar Sydenstricker and Dean K. Brundage, of 
the United States Public Health Service, was read at the eighty- 
second annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, held 
in Atlantic City in December, 1920, and printed in the quarterly 
publication of the association for March, 1921. In this paper the 
authors propose as a source of morbidity statistics the use of indus- 
trial establishment disability records, that is, ‘disability or sickness 
records for persons associated into insured groups, for persons em- 
ployed in certain industrial establishments maintaining fairly de- 
tailed supervision of the health of their employees, for persons living 
in various institutions, and in the armed forces of the United States.”’ 
The collection of such disability records is being attempted by the 
United States Public Health Service, and a compilation of partial 
results is presented by the authors in the form of two tables, one of 
which shows the monthly variation in the average number of cases 
of sickness, per 1,000 members of sick benefit associations, which 
caused disability of 7 days or longer in a group of plants during the 
first 8 months of 1920, while the other table gives the incidence of 
various diseases causing disability of more than one day during a 
12-month period in a large industrial plant. It is believed that these 
tables are of sufficient interest in connection with the study of mor- 
bidity statistics to be reproduced without further comment. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF CASES OF SICKNESS CAUSING DISABILITY FOR ONE WEEK OR 
LONGER, PER 1,000 MEMBERS OF SICK-BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS, IN CERTAIN INDUS- 
TRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE: BY 
te OF ONSET, JANUARY TO AUGUST, 1920, AND BY DISEASE CAUSING DISABIL- 

TY. 








General grouping of diseases or conditions caus- | Jan- | : 
ing disability. uary. ; or) April. 
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Diseases of the nervous system 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

Diseases of the respiratory system 

Diseases of the digestive system 

Diseases of the genito-urinary system 

Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue 

Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion. . 
External causes 
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1 Twelve of the 27 associations specify definite age limits for ae are | to membership, the average limits 
being from 17 to 55 years of age. some other respects, too, industrial employees are a distinctly seletted 
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PREVALENCE OF DISABLING DISEASES AMONG EMPLOYEES OF A LARGE RUBBER 
COMPANY DURING THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1920. 


(Based on reported cases which caused absence from work for one day or longer and which terminated 
within the year.] 











Cases per 1,000 Days lost per | Days lost per 

2 ais e , 4 case, | erson. 

General grouping of diseases or conditions caus- P 
ing disability. — LS 


Males. | Females.} Males. | Females. Males. | Females, 














All diseases and conditions................-..-- | 1, 933. 


0} 2,565.3{ 4.81 | 5.38, 9.30] 13. 80 
Gop: 05 nd dn dn <cdagi esas ecngeutan | 275.1 | 297.2} 9.79} 12. 16 2. 69 | 3. 61 
Diseases of the nervous system................. 36. 2 40.0 | 7.67 | 7. 06 28 | . 28 
Diseases of the circulatory system.............. 12.2 | 9.1 | 9. 05 | 26. 47 aie 2A 
Diseases of the respiratory system........... wt 279.21 314.4] 4.56 6.17! 1.28 1.94 
Diseases of the digestive system................ | 394.3 | 22.2; 4.51 5. 68 1.78 2. 40 
Diseases of genito-urninary system.............| 5.4 | 190.1 | 14.35 | . 71 08 1.09 
Vp a ee Pi Vaweucenied T6.6 “Nae ae: 24.93 |....52..] - 42 
ye ree | $1.5 | 5.8} 5.62 | 6. 38 » 29 | 16 
Diseases of the bones and organs of lccomotio mn. 41.1 | 2. 7} - 510] 6, 24 . o 14 
Ft a ellen I TS a BR fl eee Ag ee 
a i ER A EE iD 45.6 48. 6 7. 52 6. 81 34 33 
A 


TR Ey SE RR, EA | 792.4! 1,178.6 2. 82 | 2.71 2. 23 3.19 








Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1919. 


NITED States Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 275 is a report 
on quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar 
year 1919. The data are based on reports from 1,724 oper- 

ators employing 7 75,505 workers and operating an average of 253 days 
or a period of time equivalent to 19,138,308-man days for all employ- 
ees. During the year 1919 there were 1.93 men killed and 144.2 
men injured out of each 1,000 300-day workers, these figures being 
somewhat lower than during 1918 when the fatality rate was 2.11 
an the injury rate was 147.07. The actual numbers of killed and 
injured in 1919 were 123 and 9,199, respectively. The following 
table shows for the different kinds of quarries the number of men 
employed and the number killed and injured, together with the 
fatality and injury rates for the years 1918 and 1919. 





group. Temporary or casual laborers are seldom admitted to membership, and some may be too poor 
to afford the cost of insurance. Women have not the privilege of belonging to some of the reporting asso- 
ciations, and in those reporting associations which do have female members their number is relatively 
small, so that the sickness rates presented could not be affected to any appreciable extent by the greater 
. equency of illness among women. Furthermore, not all diseases are included in the tabulations, as sick 
benefits are denied for the venereal diseases, and 6 of the 27 reporting associations in this group refuse to 

pay benefits for chronic diseases contracted prior to the date of joining the association. Sixteen of the 
ascosigtions do not pay for disabilities brought on by the use of intoxicating liquors; 11 decline to pay 
for disabilities resulting from the violation of any civil law; and 8 for the results of willful or gross negligence, 
Just how rigidly these rules are enforced is not known, but, considering these restrictions, the statisties 
should be regarded as a minimum statement of the disabilities actually occurring and lasting seven days 


or longer. ; 
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MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, BY KIND OF QUARRY, 
DURING THE YEARS ENDED DEC. 31,1919 AND 1918. 








Menemployed. Killed. 





| | 
ai ed | Equiva- | 
operators, Actual | so0-day | Per 1,000, z 
| sesmaber. | workers | Number. Lee ow | Number. | ¢ 
| (calcu- on 
} | lated). 
| 
76| 9,446/ 9,038 
301 8,829 
952 | 39,854 33,055 
37 | 3,920 
183 ,630| 2,622 
73 | 2,8t2 
97 | 3,518 


63,794 | 


Kind of quarry. 
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The report gives detailed tables showing the number of accident: 
due to each specified cause in the various kinds of quarries and b 
State. 


The Conquest of Tuberculosis. 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has published in its Statis- 
tical Bulletin, March, 1921, a statement which shows a remark- 
able decline in the death rate from tuberculosis among wage 

earners insured in that company. The greatest relative dutline in 
the death rate is in those age groups which cover the main working 
period of life. The death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis for 
white men between the ages of 25 and 40 for the years 1919 and 192() 
combined was one-half the rate for 1911 and 1912, the rate in the 
earlier period being 4 to 6 deaths per 1,000 persons annually, while 
in the past two years it varied from 2 to 3 deaths per 1,000. There 
was a decline in different age groups between 40 and 65 of from 4! 
per cent to 27.5 per cent and from 65 on of about 12 per cent. Prac- 
tically the same relative decline is shown for groups of white women 
and colored men and women although there was an increase of 
about 3 per cent in the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
white girls between the ages of 15 and 19. 

The following table gives the percentage reductions in the pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis death rate in 1919-1920 as compared with 1911-1912: 
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PERCENTAGE REDUCTION IN PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES IN 1919-1920, 
AS retard WITH 1911-1912, AS DETERMINED BY THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSU VCE CO. 


Per cent of reduction in death rates for 








Age periods. White. | Colored. 
7 ; , 

Males. | Females.| Males. | Fe males. 

SE AREC TPL FONE OSS > aaa SE TF <a! ORE VaR ga eee OF 14.4 22. 2 | 49.8 55. 0 
a te at NN oo sds eéken bolas 29.5 10.8 | 32.1 28.5 
Fata tg ep” Re ge aI NRO 7.4 6.3 | 11.0 11.9 
at ete ng lee tel OR Megs Baill le SEE RTL EN x RAE 2.5 13.4! 19.7 9.0 
ey hh Sd cls cdi ade deck ode deh btethee ccd Fes 45.0 11.8 33.1 15.9 
an biietnrcand | 49.5 24.9 38.7 22.0 
Es Pet ia ars aches gb ae wee data ee aos cksedwaceae 19.5 46.6 33.6 77.3 
et ees a Riis aire Ee eee a5. a et ween oo taba | 0.9 37.9 39.1 29.3 
a i Re as eI 5 OL OED 43.7 32.1 31.2 | 25.5 
I a aa od at 33.8 | 28.0 | 24.7 19.5 
SE A SES: SE ST ir PSE ae eens Fe ee 30.1 | 3.3 | 32. 4 | 36.7 
RT ele eRe a eR ee Ce a we a Fa 32.8 22.0 38.2 | 10.2 
a a ce Be 97,5 24.8 35.0 | 30.0 
ke $ EPS DST TEE Se re, FRE EE 11.7 24.3 24.6 | 131.9 
a se 18. 4 32.6 17.2 11.0 
EE 2 ELS CEP De OTs VRS ee Gee epee eer ee 12.0 30.8 49.4 35. 0 
Nas iat dia cas se ds kata aaa oo Whe tthe eh ieancion ae aan 42.4 22.2 30.7 21.3 


. Per ventage increase. 
Accident Experience of the Ohio State Industrial Commission. 


AFETY Bulletin No. 4, April 1, 1921, of the safety division of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio states that the premium re- 
ceipis of the commission to December 30, 1920, “totaled 

$60,000,000 (all of which, excepting a surplus of $2,000,000, had al- 
ready been paid out or was being and still is being paid out for disa- 
bilities and deaths incurred up to that time).”” The amount paid out 
by self-insurers in medical and compensation costs raises the total to 
$80,000,000 or $85,000,000. To get some approximation of the total 
cost of accidents, however, $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 more must be 
added to cover part of the cost of operating the Industrial Commission, 
but more particularly the loss to the workers in wages over and above 
the amount of compensation received. Account should also be taken 
of the additional loss to employers arising from the greater labor turn- 
over occasioned by accidents, spoiled material, damaged machinery, 
and numerous other losses. 

The following table is an appalling argument for the need of more 
intensive and extensive accident prevention work: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO AND 
NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM SUCH ACCIDENTS, BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1920. 





1 














' 

i 
Calendar year. | re... i Deaths. Calendar year. 1 | am... % Deaths. 

a wee ————| SS 
EET Sere aero eee 1,278 BB 20NG... 1. scccnenseccesseses | 175, 479 | 956 
te ect adincdisesendacch 15,354 iin. Aenea ecaaenen | 150,113 | R32 
Midd lveachocecssecse 65, 383 SENG cabdicecdckdomnddeqeas | 194,190 | 881 
were EE IE 86,916 578 || . 

a ge a ll AE RE | 469, 541 753. |! BE Shaccceeccstree | 1,047,388 5,439 
|, STE GET EROTTNS BPS | 490, 134 855 |} 
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The augmenting totals, as shown in the table, are not quite so dis- 
couraging when correlated with the number of es age bape in Ohio, 
which figures are available for the years 1914 to 1919, the number in 
1914 being 834,825 and in 1919, 1,285,396. 

In the year 1916 there were 138 accidents per 1,000 employees; in 1917, 140; in 1918, 
133; and in 1919, 123. In 1915 there were 6 deaths per 1,000 employees; in 1916, 6.2; 
in 1917, 6.6; in 1918, 7.3; and in 1919 the number dropped to 6.5 deaths per 1,009 
employees. Unfortunately the figures for the different industrial groups are not 
available. It is believed that if these figures were available we would have definite 
proof that the large amount of guarding which the manufacturers of this State have 
carried on in the past few years has been productive of beneficent results in reducing 
deaths and serious disabilities in the factories. Unfortunately these figures must wait 
until such a time as a sufficient appropriation is available for making the necessary 
tabulations. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada in 1920. 


CCORDING to the Canada Labor Gazette for March, 1921 (pp. 
A 440-444), there were 1,170 fatal industrial accidents in 1920, 
as compared with 1,068 in 1919, or an increase of 9.6 per cent. 
This record, however, is admittedly incomplete. It is based on 
reports received from correspondents of the Department of Labor 
and from various official and unofficial organizations throughout the 
Dominion. The lumber industry had the highest number of fatali- 
ties, amounting to 187, or 16 per cent of the total. The following 
table shows the total number of fatal accidents and the percentage 
distribution by industry group: 


NUMBER OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY 
INDUSTRY GROUP, IN CANADA IN 1920. 








emg pum, 
er oO P rof| Per 
acci- Industry group. | acci- | cent. 
dents. | dents. 
| Miscellaneous transport . ae 
Navigation 23 
Paints, oils, chemicals, and explosives | 21 
Printing and publishing 4 
Public and municipal employment. . 28 
Public utilities 39 
Pulp, paper, and fiber 5 31 
Steam railway service 178 
Textiles, carpets, and cordage....... 5 | 
Woodworking and furniture 20 | 


/1,170 | 100.0 


Industry group. 





Agriculture 32 
Buiiding and construction 110 
Clay, glass, and stone 14 
Clothing and laundering 3 
Electric railway service 7 
Fishing and Bunting 43 
Food, tobacco, and liquor 31 
Leather, boots, shoes, and rubber... . 6 
Lumbering 187 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. 77 
on smelters, and quarries - 
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German Decree for the Protection of Workers in Compressed Air. 


NTIL recently protective legislation for workers in compressed 
air has been enacted only in a few of the Federal States of 
Germany. On June 28, 1920, however, a decree, effective 

October 1, 1920, was issued by the national minister of labor regulat- 
ing work in compressed air uniformly for the whole of Germany.’ 
The decree in question is so lengthy—it is composed of 55 sections— 
that only a summary of its principal provisions can be given here. 





1 Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Sept. 15, 1920, p. 1187. 
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The decree applies to all work carried on in tanks, caissons, diving 
bells, tunnels, sewers, etc., where the air pressure is higher than that 
of the outside air by at least 0.1 kilogram to the square centimeter 
(1.4 pounds to the square inch). Men who undertake such work 
must first notify the factory inspectors or other State authorities. 
(Xmployers must see to it that the working place and all persons 
employed there are under medical supervision. Applicants for em- 
ployment must produce a medical certificate of health. Only healthy 
workers bétween 20 and 50 years of age are permitted to work in 
compressed air. Workers over 40 years of age may be employed only 
where the extra air pressure is less than 1.3 kilograms per square 
centimeter (18.5 pounds to the square inch). No person is permit- 
ted to pass from any working place where he has been working in 
compressed air to atmosphere of normal pressure without passing 
‘hrough an intermediate lock or stage of decompression. Up to 1.3 
kilograms extra pressure per square centimeter the time of decom- 
pression must be one minute for each 0.1 kilogram extra pressure. 
In 1.3 kilograms the decree manifestly sees the critical limit of extra 
pressure, for in the case of higher extra pressure it increases pro- 
cressively the time of decompression, which at 3 kilograms extra 
pressure (42.7 pounds to the square inch) must amount to 90 minutes. 

Hours of work must not exceed eight per day, inclusive of rest 
periods, and must be reduced in proportion to air pressure, the mini- 
mum being two hours per day where the extra pressure exceeds 3.5 
kilograms per square centimeter (49.8 pounds to the square inch). 
New workers may work only half the full time allowed on the first 
day and two-thirds on the second day. In shifts of more than four 
hours’ duration rest periods must be allowed amounting to half an 
hour when added together. 

The provisions of the decree are in many points similar to those of 
the Pennsylvania act of July 19, 1917, regulating work in compressed 


aur? 





* For Pennsylvania law, see Bulletin 244, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 281-283. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Proposed Death Benefit Schedule of California.’ 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of California has submitt. 
to the legislature a new death benefit schedule which it beliey 
will meet the reasonable needs of dependents of workm: 

killed in industry and thus adequately and permanently solve th. 
"ag Yan of industrial dependency in that State. This schedule 

ased on a careful study of 674 families, involving 1,686 dependen: 
individuals, showing the result of seven years’ experience in tl 
administration of the workmen’s compensation act, and a wide an 
most intensive study of the problem with due reference to what |- 
being done in other States and countries. 

The workmen’s compensation law now provides that where : 
workman killed in industry leaves dependents, the death benef 
shall be equal to three times the workman’s average annual earning~ 
the total to be not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. It wa- 
found that this death benefit was just adequate in only 260 cases, or 
38.6 per cent of the 674 cases, and seriously insufficient in 298 case- 
or 44.2 per cent; in 49 cases it was not possible to tell whether the com- 
pensation would last long enough to meet the requirements, and i: 
67 cases only was the compensation more than adequate. 

niga. 1 the serious consequences of this inadequacy of compensa- 
tion, as shown by the study, was a marked deterioration of the health 
of the dependents, due to worry and the lowered standard of living 
necessitated, the breaking up of families, the children being sent tv 
orphanages or to live among relatives or strangers, or being adopte« 
into families of strangers, an increase in homes where the mother 
works out during the daytime and the children run the streets, con- 
ducive to juvenile delinquency and criminality, and a doubling of th. ; 
number of children of school age taken out of school and put to work. FP 
Also both State and private charity had had to be given to many of [ ~ 
the families. 

Under the new schedule a widow, without children and without 
any incurable disease, under 60 years of age is to receive 40 per cent 
of the wages of her deceased husband for two years and also may be 

iven such aid as to education and industrial training as will enable 

er to become self-supporting. Because of the difficulty of an) 
woman of 60 or over to find remunerative employment and of the [ © 
improbability of widows, whose average age is 37, while supporting [| © 
themselves, behing able to save enough to provide for the time after 
they are 60, it is proposed that all widows who upon attaining the 
age of 60 have not remarried shall be entitled to a life pension o! 
40 per cent of the wages of their deceased husbands. A widow wit! 
an incurable disease which incapacitates her from earning is to receiv 


1 Summarized from a memorandum by the Industrial Accident Commission of California entitled ‘ \ 
rational death benefit schedule,’’ dated Feb. 14, 1921, 
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40 per cent of the wages of her husband as long as such incapacity 
continues. 

For widows with children the new schedule provides that the 
widow is to recetve for herself 40 per cent of the earnings of her hus- 
band, to be paid until two years after her youngest child has ceased 
to be dependent, provision being made for a life pension after reach- 
ing the age of 60. For one child there is to be paid to her 15 per cent 
of the wages of her husband and for each additional child 10 per cent, 
with a maximum of 100 per cent. 

If the widow remarries the payment of one year’s compensation 
in a lump sum is to close her case, but the children’s compensation 
will continue until they severally reach the age of 16. The neces- 
sary aid to enable the children, where possible, to develop earning 
capacities above the rank of unskilled labor is to be furnished, and 
where such children, on reaching the age limit, are attending a voca- 
tional or high school, or are serving an apprenticeship, the compen- 
sation will continue until they are 18. 

To meet these reasonable needs the new schedule provides that the 
death benefit shall equal four times the average annual earnings 
of the deceased employee, to be paid by the employer or insurance 
carrier for each ore, vi killed, A war He or not there are dependents. 
Security of the payments to widows and children is provided through 
the creation of a special trust fund, into which the employer or insur- 
ance carrier shall pay the death benefit, in reasonable installments. 
This fund shall be administered by the State compensation insur- 
ance fund, which shall pay therefrom the benefits awarded by the 
commission. The fund shall be invested and reinvested as other 
funds of the State compensation msurance fund are, the only cost 
to be the reasonable expense of administration, any lapses or interest 
to go into the death benefit fund. 

The principle applied m this “rational” death benefit schedule is 
‘As much as is reasonably needed, while it is needed, and no more.” 


-— 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
Nebraska. 








E Seventeenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor 

of Nebraska, 1919-1920, contains an account of the operations 

of the workmen’s compensation law of the State, the secretary 
of labor being also compensation commissioner. The commission 
reports as “the most important event of the two years’ work in this 
department” the supreme court decision in the case of Perry v. Huff- 
man Automobile Co., in which the supervisory power of the com- 
mission was completely upheld, so as to give it authority to make a 
different award from that agreed upon by the injured man or his 
attorney and an employer or his insurance adjuster. 

During the two years covered by this report the commissioner heard 
244 contested cases, more than double the number heard during the 
incumbency of his predecessor. The total number of accidents re-- 
ported was 24,949, an increase of 4,590 over the preceding biennium. 
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Following is a comparative statement showing the prineipal statis- 
tics of the operation of the law from its inception: 


OPERATION OF NEBRASKA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW, 1915 TO 1920. 








Item. 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 





Number of accidents 4, 082 10, 822 13, 293 7, 066 11, 273 
Number of cases closed........ 2, 222 5, 411 13, 298 6, 463 8, 791 


Compensation paid $24, 923. 62 | $76, 143.50 $101, 204. 51 |$102, 540, 48 |$255, 313. 36 | $402, 780. 91 
Medical expense 26,243.75 | 50,814.84 | 51,827.22 | 39,231.99 | 90,162.88 | 137, 432. 14 


51, 167. 37 | 116, 958. 34 | 153, 031. 73 | 141,777. 47 | 345,476.24 | 540,213. 08 


This table shows a rapid increase in costs with the exception of the 
year 1918, when the number of accidents and the amount of medica! 
expense fell below corresponding figures for 1917. No explanation is 
suggested for either the increases or the fluctuations. The number 
of fatal accidents during 1917-1918 was 28, this number being equaled 
in the year 1919 alone, while in 1920 there were 50 fatal accidents, 
making a total of 78 for the two years. 


























Oregon. 


HE Fourth Report of the State Industrial Accident Commission 
of Oregon covers the year ending June 30, 1919. Oregon is the 
only State in which the employee contributes to the sesidenh fund, 
the amount being 1 cent for each day or part of the day worked. 
The law is an elective one, but employers under the law must insure 
in the State fund, no other method of insurance being allowed. Dur- 
ing the year covered the receipts from employers were $1,601,992.10 
and from workmen $117,142.53. The State appropriated an amount 
equal to one-seventh of the sum of the contaietaed by employers 
and employees; this was $161,322.33 for the year. Total receipts 
were $1,915,096.31. Reserves were set aside from this amount for 
permanent pars disabilities amounting to $155,690.55, for per- 
manent total disabilities $79,607.05, and for fatal injuries $460,932.10. 
Temporary disability cases cost $701,557.01, medical aid $331,744.80, 
and burial expenses $15,957.95. Administrative expenses amounted 
to $138,902.31, leaving a balance for the year of $30,704.54. This 
added to the balance on hand July 1, 1918, makes a total of 
$1,057,489.66. Thesegregated fund shows a balance of $1,820,994.56, 
or a total balance on June 30, 1919, of $2,878,484.22. 

The total receipts for the accident fund, November 5, 1913, to 
June 30, 1919, are $6,346,718.88, and the total disbursements 
$1,475,535.06. Administrative expenses amounted to $418,045.40, 
or 7.35 per cent of the a from employers and employees, 
which totaled $5,684,757.45. The State appropriation to the acci- 
dent fund during the period totaled $606,867.78. 

During the five years of the law final settlements have been made 
in 39,885 cases of temporary total disability and 1,918 cases of per- 
manent partial disability. Permanent total awards number 30 and 
fatal cases 266. | 

Tables show receipts and disbursements by industries during the 
four-year period ending June 30, 1919, frequency of accidents and sever- 
ity of injuries for the same time, compensation and medical aid by 
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extent of disability for the year ending June 30, 1919, and for the 
four-year experience, duration of total disability in permanent partial- 
disability cases for the year, causes of accidents by extent of disa- 
bility for the year, and remarriage experience of widows receiving 
compensation. 

The highest number of days lost per thousand full-time workers is 
shown for division ‘‘C’’—“ other extractive industries’’—which is 
made up of logging and wood cutting, the number being 65,147.35 
during the four years. Mining and quarrying come next, with 
50,705.69 days lost per thousand full-time workers; then follows 
transportation and public utilities, with 36,270.45. It is interesting 
to note that coviealbare. so often classed as nonhazardous, shows 
15,570.29 days Tost per 1,000 full-time workers, or two-thirds of the 
amount shown from the generally recoynized “ hazardous’’ manufac- 
turing industries, where the rate is 22,040.02. 

The average cost per case of the 147 death cases compensated in 
1919 was $3,570.33; the average cost for four years was $3,773.18, 
the average medical cost per case being $45.49. Sixteen cases of 
permanent total disability received an average of $6,696.74, the medi- 
cal costs averaging $833.46. The four-year experience shows an aver- 
age compensation cost of $7,220.69 and an average medical cost of 
$350.49. 

Pennsylvania. 


Two recent pamphlets present the experience of Pennsylvania in 
workmen’s compensation. One, a bulletin of the department of 
labor and industry, No. 1 of the series of 1921, is entitled “ Five Years 
of Compensation in Pennsylvania,” prepared by Harry A. Mackey, 
chairman of the workmen’s compensation board. This is a brief text 
account of the principles, methods, and results of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of the State. During the period covered, 995,863 acci- 
dents were reported to the department of labor and industry, and 
compensation has been paid on account of 320,436 injured workers 
either killed or disabled for longer or shorter periods as the result of 
industrial exposure. ‘“ Without delay, cost, or quibble, and with no 
economic waste in misunderstandings, disputes, or delays,” the par- 
ties concerned have “executed compensation agreements out of idiich 
have come awards in fatal cases amounting to $27,502,098.” Of this 
sum, $7,436,189 has been paid, the remainder standing as continuing 
payments. Disability payments have amounted to $17,264,161. 
The transition from the principle of liability to that of compensa- 
tion is discussed, and a comparison is made between the relatively 
small number of recoveries under suits for damages and the almost 
universal system of benefits under compensation. Occasional large 
verdicts were indeed returned, but the average amount for loss of life 
in three States intensively studied was less than $1,000 for the five 
years covered. ‘The social and economic benefits flowing from such 
general relief are pointed out as being of the utmost importance for 
the welfare of the community and the continuing life of the Nation. 
The second pamphlet is a “Statistical Analysis of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Widietase in Pennsylvania from January 1, 1916, to 
December 31, 1919,’’ a period of four calendar years. The tables 
show premiums, losses, and expenses for the four years and for 1919; 
pay rolls, premiums, and losses for the four years; compensation costs 
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by severity of injury for the same period; pure premium expense 
by industry, classified for 1916, 1917, and 1918; accident rate: 
dependency distribution; fatalities; interval between accident an 
death; ages of dependent children, remarriage of widows; permane! 
total disability, ete. 

Pennsylvania is one of the States that require insurance, thoug! 
permitting approved self-insurers to carry their own risks. There | 

a State fund, but competition is open to all classes of approved insur 
ance carriers. The mining industry of the State is of such importanc 
and of such special hazards that figures are shown for it separately 
a number of the tables showing all business, all business except coa 
mining, and coal mining. Others make a subdivision of the latte: 
class, showing anthracite and bituminous mining separately. Com 
pensation premiums, losses, and expenses for four years, 1916-1919 
and for 1919 alone, are shown in the following table: 


COMPENSATION PREMIUMS, LOSSES, AND EXPENSES , 1916-1919, AND 1919 ON LY. 








i, Me Fee { 


| | | 



























































| Earned Incurred Incurred | Loss Expen 
Insurer. | premiums. | losses. | expenses. | ratio. | ratio 
we x. ever Soa ver | os 
All business. 
1916-1919. ‘Sros ane Re Wane perry 
CN TREE ES VA EE Fe | $60, 559, 207 | $26, 977,262 | $19,231,321) 445 | 31.5 
LEE LEE AAT ALL Ae TES PRO 16, 682, 218 | 7, 264, 169 3, 073, 864} 43.6 | 18. 4 
Wempertieinating ..........cccccwccccccccceces. 43, 876,989 | 19, 713, 093 16, 157,457 | 44.9 | 36 
‘ j | | 
| 
AU business except coal mining. 
OIE, ics capitagelo ds -g-tk's knreenre | 43, 256, 144 | 3,614,614 | 14,124,554! 43.0| 32. 
I asc: candunnsngede séansece -<qrene | 10, 846, 312 4, 528,295 | 1 718, 562 / 41.7! 15. § 
Nonpartieipating....................-. -e+.| 32, 409, 832 14, 036, 319 | 12 402, 992 43. 5 | 38. 
| j | } 
| 
Coal mining. 
| 
Zz 
All carriers. . ............... SENT TET w t 4%, a, oe | 8, 362, 648 5,109,767 | 48.3 29 
Participating EL SOT Me Rea 5, 835, 906 | 2, 735, 874 1,355,302} 46.9 2: 
Nonpartieipating ....................2222c0ee | It, 467, 157 5, 626, 774 3,754,465 | 49.1 | 32. 
} 
| All business 
3 
é 1919. | ] : 
0 GRRE: PS RS ee eee 19, 816,134 | 7, 079, 468 6, 046,336 | 35.7 30. ; 
IE inne nsadinidnsnssheccsnnncesnn|: one 2, 860, 148 1, 288,067 | 40.9} 18.4 ’ 
Nonparticipating............................ 12, 825, 081 | 4, 219, 4 758, 269 | ae | 37.1 
———_—____—_ — 4 
4 
| All business exeept coat mining. ’ 
pa } - 
PERS Tages Spe oe | $4,612, 396 5, 131, 320 4, 443,860} 351 | 30.4 
We ORE SSE ETT ea | 4, 967, 056 1, 857, 537 794,462 | 37.4| 16 
I -< od.cncsccedotenanacssanesbe 9, 646, 340 3, 273, 783 3, 649, 407 33. 9 | 37.5 
| $a34 
| Coal mining 
| 
Hs 665. 5665b6 bd gocerecicsyobsrcces | -§, 202, 738 }, 948, 148 1, 602, 467 37.4. 30.8 
Associated companies. ......-.---.-.--....... | 3178, 741 "945,537 |  1,108,862| 29.7 | 349 
Eureka Casualty... ...............0..-ss0eee 209, 487 124, S44 170,579 | 59.6 33.7 
Pen uminous Mutual........... 567, 766 269, 778 1 185, 125 47.8 32. 
State Site Rl ap, ae et | 1, 246, 744 607, 989 1237,901| 48.7 | 19. J 








t Includes premiums Coe for dpe pe reinsurance. 
? The State Fund wrote spat cent of manual At stock company rates the loss ratio of the funa for 
1919 would have been #1 44 ay cent and the expense ratio 17 per cent of premiums. 
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It will be noted: that while the loss ratio for participating and non- 
participating carriers differs but little, the yee ratio for nonpar- 
ticipating insurers is exactly double that of the participating in the 
ease of “All business” during the four years. A considerably greater 
difference is shown in regard to ‘‘All business except coal mining,’’ 
while of course the difference is less in ‘Coal mining.” 

The table for 1919 alone is detailed in the report, showing the 
items separately for each company or group. The loss ratio for the 
various companies in ‘‘Al] business except coal mining” in 1919 va- 
ries widely with the different companies, due to different exposures 
and experiences, being as low as 10.5 in one company and as high 
as 100: in another. The expense ratio likewise showed considerable 
differences, but not to these extremes. With an average of 30.4 per 
cent for all carriers and 16 per cent for all participating carriers it is 
clear that nonparticipating carriers absorb a ia larger proportion 
for expenses. The table shows 37 companies, including the “asso- 
ciated companies”’ as one, and the State fund. Of this number, 14, 
including the State fund, are participating. The expense ratio for 
participating companies ranges from 41 for the laundry owners to 
12.8 for the Pennsylvania manufacturers, and 12.5 per cent for the 
State fund, the last named showing the lowest expense ratio of any 
carrier, and standing third in the amount of earned premiums. The 
experience in coal mining as shown in the table indicates a corre- 
spondingly low expense ratio for the State fund in that line. 

The distribution of expenses in 1919 shows for all major stock 
companies in “All business except coal mining” a total of 36.6 per 
cent of premiums, of which 16.7 per cent went for acquisition, 9.1 
per cent fer the home office, 5.8 per cent for adjustments, 4.4 per 
cent for investment earnings, 3.4 per cent for taxes, and 1.6 per 
cent for inspection. This is limited to nonparticipating stock com- 
panies, which had at least $250,000 of compensation premiums dur- 
ing the year. The 11 companies coming within this class had 88 per 
cent of the total premiums of all stock companies. 

In coal mining all expenses of all insurers averaged 29.5 per cent 
of premiums, of which the home office absorbed 11.7 per cent, acqui- 
sition 7 per cent, adjustment 5 per cent, inspection 3.6 per cent, and 
taxes 2.2 per cent. For the State fund all expenses totaled 17.7 

er cent, including premiums paid for catastrophe reinsurance. 

he bulk of this expense was for home office, 13.5 per cent, this 
amount including the insurance cost noted; inspection (2.2 per cent) 
and adjustment (2 per cent) made up the balance. 

Benefits have been increased by recent legislation, so that in tables 
showing compensation cost by severity of injury the average and 
total costs are computed on the basis of 1916 benefits and 1920 
benefits, the ratio of the latter to the earlier rate being 1.14. During 
the four years 122,851 accidents gave rise to an aggregate cost of 
$23,105,998 on the 1916 basis or $26,394,323 at the 1920 rates. 
Deaths; 3,831 in number, showed an average cost of benefits of 
$2,276 under the earlier schedule and $2,404 under the latter. Cases 
of permanent total disability number 439, averaging $3,736 on the 
1916 basis and $4,627 on the 1920 rates. Temporary disability (over 
2 weeks) occurred in 115,901 cases, the average compensation being. 
$42 on the 1916 basis and $43 at the later rates. The average in 
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coal mining for the period covered is somewhat higher than the aver- 
age for all industries both for death and for permanent total disability, 
the cost in bituminous mining also exceeding that in anthracite. 

Pure premium in all industries during the three years 1916-1918 
was 60 cents on $100, the pay roll for all industries aggregating 
$4,403,081,000 and total losses on the basis of 1920 benefits amount- 
ing to $26,394,323. The distribution of the premium was 26 cents for 
death and permanent total disability, 15 cents for medical treatment, 
11 cents for temporary disability, and 8 cents for permanent partial 
disability. The highest cost is in mining and quarrying, $1.60, the 
average for all except coal mining being 45 cents. 

Of 2,195 widows, 207 remarried, the average age of the total being 
38 years. The rate was 4.16 per cent, which contrasts with the 
experience of the Dutch Royal Insurance Institute which gives a 
rate of 3.46. The rate in hit bomeroes was 6.76, as against 2.70 in all 
industries except coal mining. The time elapsed from the death of 
the husband to remarriage was under 3 months in 5 cases, of which 
4 were in coal mining; 3 and under 6 months in 1S cases, of which 14 
were in coal mining; 6 and under 9 months in 19 cases, of which 13 
were in coal mining; 9 and under 12 months in 25 cases, of which 17 
were in coal mining; 12 and under 18 months in 50 cases, of which 
26 were in coal mining; 18 and under 24 months in 46 cases, of which 
28 were in coal mining; 24 and under 30 months in 20 cases, of which 
10 were in coal, mining; and 30 months and over in 24 cases, of which 
9 were in coal mining, this being the only classification in which the 
number in other industries exceeded the number in coal mining. It 
may be noted in this connection that a widow’s benefits range from 
40 to 60 per cent of the wages of the deceased for 300 weeks, depend- 
ing on the number of children, and that upon remarriage one-third 
of the balance of compensation payable at the time becomes due 
immediately, but not exceeding 100 weeks’ benefits. 

The average bres 4 wage in all compensable accidents except in 
coal mining during the four years is given in 1916 as $15.30; 1917, 
$18.87; 1918, $22.16; 1919, $24.38. The original law allowed com- 
pensation on the basis of 50 per cent of the earnings, no weekly pay- 
ment to be greater than $10. This was amended in 1919 so as to 
allow 60 per cent of the wages, with a weekly maximum of $12. In 
practice this has worked out so that in 1916 the average compensation 
was 48 per cent of the weekly wage; in 1917, 44.6 per cent; in 1918, 
40.9 per cent; and in 1919, 38.6 per cent. 

Average wages in anthracite mining were $14.80 in 1916, $15.76 in 
1917, $20.94 in 1918, and $26.55 in 1919. The ratio of weekly com- 
pensation to wages was for each year 0.482, 0.471, 0.429, and 0.377, 
respectively. In bituminous mining the average annual wages were 
$17.62, $22.38, $28.32, and $29.55, respectively, for the years covered, 
the compensation ratios being 0.472, 0.414, 0.347, and 0.336. 

It is obvious that since the increased wages have been regarded as 
essential to meet the increased cost of living the compensation ratio 
is too low to carry expenses of the family during the enforced idleness 


of the wage earner. 
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Texas. 


[THE report of the Industrial Accident Board of Texas for the fiscal 

year September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920, is brief. The 
statistics presented are estimates, failure to state with mathematical 
exactness the facts involved being due to “inadequate office assist- 
ance which has prevented the keeping for the full period of accurate 
statistical data.’ The correct figures for three months are used as a 
basis for an estimate for the year; they “ought, therefore, to be 
substantially correct.”’ 

The number of subscribers to the act is estimated to average for 
the year 7,500 with 350,000 employees. About 66,000 accidents 
were reported, of which 400 were fatal. The estimated number of 
claims was 20,000, on which payment in death cases amounted to 
$440,000, the total amount paid in injury claims being $1,700,000. 
Medical service, medicines, and hospital benefits added $1,100,000, 
making a total of $3,240,000 expended under the act during the year. 
Disputed claims passed upon by the board numbered 609—526 decis- 
ions being in favor of the claimants and 83 in favor of the insurance 
carrier. 

This volume of business is regarded as witness to the expansion 
of the law “from an experimental trial into a well-defined field of 
usefulness and service to the industrial life of the State.” It is 
recommended that the law be amended so that the waiting time shall 
not be in effect 8 days as at present, but for 7 days only, as was 
intended. A simpler provision affecting hospital attention is also 
desired, as the present rule sometimes debars an injured man from 
the full measure of his rights. The two weeks’ limitation on medical 
attendance should be removed and the appointment of a guardian 
to receive benefits of orphaned minor children done away with. The 
power of the accident board to make authoritative settlements should 
be made clearer and insurance companies required to make complete 
reports. Other provisions tending to greater security of insurance 
payments were also recommended. 


Washington. 


‘THE Ninth Annual Report of the Industrial Insurance Department 

of Washington covers the year ending September 20, 1920. It 
oma by expressing the necessity of increased benefits, in view 
of the ‘‘tremendously increasing cost of living”; rehabilitation of in- 
jured workmen is also dwelt upon as of primary importance. Sev- 
eral pages of the report are taken up with an account of the hearings 
cranted the commission of the House of Representatives of Minne- 
sota which visited Washington for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion as to the operations of the compulsory insurance plan of the 
State, this occupying practically one-half of the report. 

Receipts are shown for the entire period of the operation of the law, 
June 7, 1911, to September 30, 1920, the total being $17,246,804.23; 
administration expenses were $1,190,958.61. Receipts were highest 
in 1919, the amount in 1920, $2,818,635.17, falling some $280,000 
below the previous year. Administrative expense for 1920 was 
$203,595.10, or about $30,000 in excess of the preceding year. The 
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ratio of administrative expense to the total receipts for the entire 
period was 6.9 per cent; for 1919 the rate was somewhat higher, 
being 7.22 per cent, or if medical aid contributions are included in 
receipts, the ratio was 6.28 per cent. The accident fund balanc> at 
the close of the year was $1,159,411.12, and the reserve fund balance 
S 4,198,786.10. 

The insurance system is based on 37 classes or risk groups, and the 
statements show pensions paid, transactions, and balances for eac) 
of these groups. Frona the reserve fund $472,454.06 was paid oui 
as ‘‘pensions” while from the accident fund payments during the 
year aggregated $1,618,231.57. Every class shows a balance in the 
reserve fund, though in the accident fund there are a few classes in 
which temporary overdrafts have been made. The medical aid fund 
paid first aid payments during the year amounting to $265,514.23, 
the administrative expense of medical aid and safety boards being 
$129,157.50, of which the greater part ($100,054.23) was for the 
safety board. 

Accident statistics are shown in detail by nature of injury (fatal, 
permanent total, permanent partial, and temporary), giving the num- 
ber injured, time loss, awards, etc., for each; causes of death; nativ- 
ity, dependents, cause and cost of injuries, mechanical and nonme- 
chanical, wages, conjugal condition, wage loss, ete. 

Three hundred and eighty-seven claims on account of death gave 
rise to 222 monthly pensions, the average amount being $30.37. A 
burial award was made in each case, the tota! cost being $34,724.75. 
In 15 eases lost time was compensated before death, aggregating 
$2,370.75. abaies: Hic cases of permanent total disability received 
an average mont pension of $34.56. Cases of temporary total! 
disability numbered 9,830 with an average time loss of 21.6 days: 
the average award being $30.95. Amputations (760) caused an aver- 
age time loss of 48.3 days, ranging from 304.5 days for loss of leg at 
the thigh (2 cases) and 202.8 days for loss of leg (11 cases) to 26.8 
days for loss of ring finger (76 cases). Time lost on account of 2,430 
fractures averaged 63 days, the highest being 254 days in the case 
of fracture of both legs (4 cases); fracture of the femur (63 cases) 
averaging 212 days. The shortest time was fracture of thumb, 24.2 
days (77 cases), upper jaw, 23.5 days (4 cases), 1 toe, 23.2 days (38 
cases), nose, 9.8 days (20 cases), and 2 toes, 3 days (12 cases). In- 
fections followed amputations in 31 out of 760 cases, fractures in 
46 out of 2,430 cases; dislocations, 1 out of 152 cases; cuts, 350 out 
of 2,533 cases; sprains, 3 out of 1,111 cases; bruises, 402 out of 3,595 
cases; scalds and burns, 48 out of 345 cases; punctures, 464 out of 
719 cases (more than 50 per cent); and miscellaneous, 57 out of 704 
cases; in all, 1,402 infections following 12,349 injuries of all kinds. 

The average wage of injured employees in 1919 was $4.95, and in 
1920, $5.55. The total time loss due to compensated injuries in 1920) 
was 405,533 days, entailing a wage loss of $2,291,261.45 for the 12,344 
injuries. The total time ‘Sidbi set off against this wage loss wa: 
$577,641.95, just above one-fourth of the wage loss. 
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New Brunswick. 


'T HE second annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 

of New Brunswick covers the calendar year 1920. Legislative 
changes in 1920 largely increased the benefits payable under the act, 
disorganizing to a considerable extent the insurance basis. Benefits 
to widows were increased from $20 to $30 per month, payable during 
widowhood, and payments to children were raised from $5 to $7.50 
per month; the limit of $3,500 in case of death was also repealed. 
Permanent total disability indemnities were advanced from $1,500 
io $2,500, and funeral expenses increased from $75 to $100, medical 
aid and hospital maintenance being likewise added. The increase 
in benefits to widows was made retroactive as from the inception 
of the act. 

These important increases, and especially the retroactive provision, 
led to a reduction in the provisional balance of the provincial fund 
from $145,339.70 to $76,145.54, two classes showing deficits. Steps 
were taken to wipe out these deficits, but the work was not completed 
at the end of the year, a large deficit remaining in class 2, which in- 
cludes the hazardous work of lumbering and logging. It was found 
that the rate of 14 per cent on logging and stream driving was 
altogether too low, and the rate was advanced in 1920 to 24 per cent; 
eyen this amount has not yet cleared the deficit and a slight increase 
is contemplated for 1921. 

Including balances carried over from 1919, receipts for the year 
totaled $556,424.75, disbursemenis amounting to $520,815.86, leavy- 
ing a net balance of $35,608.89—‘‘a sure indication, we think, that 
the board is endeavoring to give safe insurance at as near cost price 
as 1s practicable.” The net cost of administration was 7.77 per cent. 

Accidents in 1920 numbered 5,012, as against 2,746 reported durmg 
the previous year, the first of the act. Of the total in 1920, 2,263 
occurred in Class 2, which includes logging, ete., industries, In which 
many unskilled men were employed and “it would seem that not 
sufficient attention is being paid to the safety of the employees in 
these industries,’’ so that both casualties and the assessment rate 
must be high until this condition is remedied. Of the total number 
of accidents for the year, 3,723 were finally disposed of; 3,419 were 
for temporary total disability; 225 permanent partial disability; and 
49 deaths. Remaining claims were either in process oi disposition 


or were minor accidents not giving rise to claims. Cases of tempo- 
rary total disability caused an average time loss of 25.05 days and of 


ood 


permanent partial disability 67.98 days. The tables show cost in 
each industry, month of occurrence, time loss, average age, and wage, 
duration of disability, nature of injury, cause of accidents, ete. 


Great Britain’. 


ORKMEN’S compensation proceedings in Great Britain for the 
year 1919 show 3,293 fatal accidents and 365,176 nonfatal. 

The average payment in case of death was £209 ($1,017.10, par) and 
in case of mab ement £10 15s. ($52.31, par). In 1914 corresponding 





' Great Britain, Home Office, Statistics of Compensation and proceedings under the workmen's com- 
a act, 1906, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, during the year 1919. London, 1920, 18 pp. 
md, 1185, 
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amounts were £161 ($783.51, par) and £6 7s. ($30.90, par). The in- 
creases are due both to the rise in wages and to additions to weekly 
payments provided for by the amendment of 1917. 

The total number of persons employed in industries under the act 
was 8,359,183 and the total compensation paid was £4,616,723 
($22,467,282, par); the charge per person employed was therefore 10s. 
6d. ($2.555, par). This compares with the charge of 1914 of 9s. 9d. 
($2.372, par). In the coal-mining industry, one of the most hazard- 
ous, the charge works out at about 1.82d. (3.69 cents, par) per ton of 
coal raised. 

Applications for arbitration numbered 5,625, while settlements 
were registered in 24,556 cases. But 77 actions were brought under 
the employees’ liability act of 1880 and but 78 appeals were taken 
to higher courts under the workmen’s compensation act, thus showing 
a practical disappearance of litigation in this field. 





Increase in Weekly Payments and Benefits under British Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Acct.! 


MENDMENTS to the British unemployment insurance act, 
A 1920, have been made by which an increase in the weekly 
rates of benefit and in the payments by employers, em- 
loyees, and the Government are inaugurated as of March 3, 1921. 
hese changes, together with the old rates, which were published in 
the Monthly Labor Review for January, 1921 (pp. 185, 186), are in- 
dicated in the following table: 


STANDAPRD WEEKLY PAYMENTS AND BENEFITS UNDER THE BRITISH UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT, 


[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 

















Contributions by— 
Benefits paid. 
Item. Employer. Employee. Government. 

Old New Old New Old New Now 

rate. | rate. | rate. | rate. | rate. | rate, | Oldrate. | pita, 
d. d. d. d. d. d. % d. 8, 
Bs ce ktidtocs duiidnvicssohocccseds 4 6 4 5 2 2 15 0 20 
, |” EL Ge ae AF rere 34 5 3 4 if 2 12 0 16 
ae (over 16 and under 18)..... 2 3 2 24 1 1 7 6 10 
Girls (over 16 and under 18)...... 2 24 14 2 1 lt 6 0 s 





























These increases will be inoperative from July 1, 1923. The maxi- 
mum period for which benefits may be drawn has also been increased 
as follows: 

Up to July, 1922, a maximum of 16 weeks’ benefit may be drawn in each of two 
“special periods,’’ the first of which runs from March 3 until November 2, 1921, and 


the second from November 3, 1921, until July 2, 1922. After July, 1922, the maxi- 
mum will be 26 weeks in any insurance year (instead of 15 weeks). 


1 The Labor Gazette, London, for March, 1921, p. 120. 
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Sickness Insurance Law of Poland.? 


SICKNESS insurance law was enacted in Poland on May 19, 
A 1920. In those districts of Poland which before the termina- 
tion of the war were under German rule the law came into 
foree on October 1, 1920. In all other parts of the Polish Republic 
in which hitherto compu!sory sickness insurance did not exist, the 
law comes into force, at the latest, three years after its promulga- 
tion. In many respects the provisions of the law are similar to 
those of the German sickness insurance law. They differ, however, 
in the following points: In Poland district sick fake are the carriers 
of sickness insurance. Local sick funds may be established only in 
cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. The general local sick 
funds in existence in ceded territories are to be converted into dis- 
trict sick funds. All other sick funds, such as establishment and 
guild sick funds, are considered as dissolved subsequent to October 
1, 1920. New creations of such funds may not take place. The 
existence of any kind of substitute funds is not permissible. 

The insurance is compulsory for all workers, without regard to 
their income. Only statutory Government officials are exempt from 
the obligation to insure. Salaried employees in managing positions 
(directors, managers, etc.) with an annual income in excess of 30,000 
marks ($7,140, par) may, on request, be exempted. 

Insured persons are entitled to the following benefits in case of 
sickness: Medical treatment, medicines, therapeutical appliances, and 
a pecuniary sick benefit. These benefits must be granted for a dura- 
tion of 26 weeeks, and in the case of funds which have been in ex- 
istence three years or longer, for a duration of at least 39 weeks. The 
by-laws of a fund may extend this period up to 52 weeks. 

The pecuniary sick benefit must be equivalent to at least 60 per 
cent of the basic wage and may be increased voluntarily to 75 per 
cent. All female insured members who, during the year preceding 
their confinement, have been compulsorily insured for four months 
or voluntarily insured for eight months are entitled to a maternity 
benefit. This consists of medical treatment before, during, and after 
confinement, a pecuniary benefit in the amount of the full basic wage 
for a period of eight weeks, and a nursing benefit of from 2 to 5 
marks ($0.48 to $1.19) per week for at least 12 additional weeks. 
One-half of the costs of the maternity benefit is borne by the State. 
The death benefit consists of 20 times the basic wage. Family in- 
surance is also provided for by the law. The contributions vary 
between 4 and 50 marks ($0.95 and $11.90, par) per week, according 
to 14 basic wage classes. 





4 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, p. 1471. Berlin, Dec. 1, 1920, 
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Relation of Compensation and Liability Statutes. 


OR the second time the Supreme Court of Oregon recently hac! 

before it a case involving not only the relationship of com- 

ensation and liability statutes, but the liability of third parties, 

the aietiane of the laws of one State to those of another, and the 
question of land or maritime torts. 

Capt. C. P. Rorvik was in charge of a steamboat owned and operated 
by a California corporation and was working under a California 
contract. The boat was taking on a load of lumber at a wharf on 
the Willamette River at Portland, Oreg. Capt. Rorvik was superin- 
tending the loading of the ship, in the interests of his employer, 
receiving the lumber from the Korth Pacific Lumber Co. Through 
negligence of this company Capt. Rorvik was thrown from the wharf, 
suffering fatal injuries. His widow thereupon presented a claim to 
the Industrial Accident Commission of California and was given an 
award against the steamboat company in the amount of $5,000. The 
company then took the case to the supreme court, where the award 
was affirmed, but no payment was made pending proceedings to carry 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United States. In the meantime 
Mrs. Rorvik sued in the Circuit Court of Multnomah County, Oreg., 
to recover damages against the lumber company for the negligent 
killing of her husband, relying upon the employers’ liability act of the 
State. It was first decided that though Rorvik was not strictly an 
employee of the lumber company, the scope of the statute (Laws of 
1911, p. 16) was such as to include not only employees of a particular 
person engaged in hazardous employments, but also “other persons or 
employees of other corporations whose lawful duties require them to 
be or work about such hazardous machinery or expose themselves to 
the hazards of the machinery or appliances in use by the owner 
thereof.’’ The circuit court gave judgment in favor of the plaintiff, 
Mrs. Rorvik, in the amount of $12,500, whereupon the lumber com- 
pany appealed, the judgment of the lower court being affirmed by the 
supreme court on June 8, 1920. (Rorvik v. North Pacific Lumber 
Co., 190 Pac., 331.) The contention was made that Mrs. Rorvik had 
no right to sue in view of the fact that the California compensation 
law provides that where an award is made against an employer he :s 
subrogated to the claimant’s rights against any third party who may 
have been immediately responsible for the injury. The court held 
that the plaintiff, who was a resident of California, had no power to 
assign her right of action to any other party in the State so as to 
authorize it to sue in the courts of Oregon to recover damages under 
the laws of the latter State. Further, the California award was 
limited, not professing to make full compensation for the injury, while 
the Oregon statute contained no limitation; so that in any case the 
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plaintiff would retain an interest that would warrant her bringing 
action in her own name even if the subrogation could be regarded as 
valid. It was pointed out also that no recovery had actually been 
had as yet, and that in view of the decisions of. the Supreme Court of 
ihe United States in the Jensen and Knickerbocker cases, there was 
no power in the Industrial Commission of California to make an award 
for the injury in this case, which was a marine tort. 

The lumber company moved for a rehearing, which was granted, 
the court sitting en bane giving its opinion on January 25, 1921 
(195 Pac., 163), sustaining its conclusions arrived at on the previous 
hearmg. However, it withdrew from the position that the injury 
was ® maritime tort, since, from all that appeared, the fatal huri 
might have been due to the blow received by falling lumber while 
Capt. Rorvik was standing on the dock, though possibly the injury 
(a broken back) may have been due to his striking upon the side of 
the vessel or on floating logs in the river into which he fell. The 
nature of the tort therefore did not render inoperative either the 
California compensation act or the Oregon employers’ liability act. 

Reconsidering the question of conflicting claims under the two 
laws, the Oregon court found nothing in the records to show that 
any settlement had been made under the California law, nor would 
such a settlement be a bar to the action of the plaintiff in seeking 
relief under the Oregon statute; the only abatement, if any, beiny 
ihe offsetting of her recovery against the lumber company in an 
amount equal to any payment made to her by the steamship company. 
The insistence was sustained that Mrs. Rorvik could not assign her 
right to the steamship company as against the lumber company by 
virtue of any California statute. However, since the Oregon com- 
pensation law contained a provision of corresponding effect where 
awards are made from the State fund to a person injured by thie 
negligence of a third party, it was conceded that the steamship 
company might become owner of the right of action against the 
lumber company to the extent of the amount of its interest, 1. ¢., 
$5,000, which would leave to Mrs. Rorvik a clear interest in the 
balance of the judgment for $12,500. It was assumed that Mrs. 
Rorvik could not recover two satisfactions, one in California and 
one in Oregon, so that if she took the Oregon judgment in full it 
would be a satisfaction of the California award. It was also in 
evidence that she had made an agreement with the steamship com- 
pany to that effect. 

The essential conclusions reached in the first hearing were therefore 
adhered to, and the award for $12,500 was sustained. 


—— oo SC 


Rights of Unions and Employers te Contract. 


HE Supreme Court of Massachusetts recently had before it 1 
case involving the attempt of a local lodge of machinists to 
compel the acceptance of collective agreements in a factory 

in which individual contracts were largely m use. (United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation v. Fitzgerald, 130 N. E. 86.) It appeared 
that the company had undertaken to secure a stable corps of skilled 
workmen by requesting individual machinists as they were hired 
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to sign a contract to continue in service for at least one year from the 
date of employment. The reason given was that the work was 
technical, requiring training at considerable expense, and the com- 
pany wished to know. what force of workmen it might be able to 
depend upon in undertaking to enter into and perform contracts for 
the manufacture and delivery of its products. In absence of notice 
to the contrary, at the end of the year, the agreement was understood 
to be renewed for the further period of one year. 

The court declared this system of contracting lawful, not in viola- 
tion of any law of the land. The condition of one year’s service 
was a legitimate Spee to employment, nor was this fact modified 
in any way by the suggestion that the existence of such contracts 
would tend to weaken the influence of the unions and impair the 
power to strike, ‘‘the means being legitimate, the company could 
protect itself from the interruption of its business and consequent 
damage from the action of discontented employees hired in the mass 
and controlled at all times in their contractual relations by the 
union of which they were members.”’ On the other hand, the union 
was under no obligation to recognize the “individual contracts,” and 
such members as had not thus obligated themselves were at liberty 
to leave the service at any time, leaving the company to take its 
chances in securing competent workmen in the labor market. 

These two rights stand over against each other as the equivalent 
rights and privileges of the employer and of the union. Further- 
more, it is entirely legitimate for the union to contract with an 
employer or a group of employers for a preference of union men and 
for recourse to shop committees to consider all disputes or claims 
arising between members of the union and the company. “It would 
seem almost unnecessary to say that the parties could have mutually 
agreed to this proposed form of contract.” 

However, it was found that the union was not satisfied either to 
withdraw its own members who had not signed the individual con- 
tracts or to abide by the results of efforts to arrive at a mutual 
agreement for entering into a collective contract. Therefore, a strike 
was voted on February 1, 1920, and sanctioned by the grand lodge, 
March 3, the strike to take effect on March 5. The employer was 

iven no notice of the intention to strike until the last date named. 

he court investigator, a master in chancery, found that the purpose 
of the strike was declared by the union to be in defense of collective 
bargaining, while the employer contended that it was for the purpose 
of compelling the abandonment of the individual contracts. The 
court found the two propositions so closely correlated as not to 
require discussion. “If the company surrendered to the union it 
must of necessity give up in the future the ‘individual contracts’ as 
applied to employees of the machine department, and the demands 
even in modified form were not limited to ‘collective bargaining,’ 
but included an irrevocable abandonment of the individual contracts.”’ 

It was expressly found that there was no dispute as to wages, 
hours, or general conditions of labor, so that the decree that had been 
issued was practically directed to the merits of the contention as to 
“collective bargaining.” Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell 
was cited to the effect that whatever advantages may attach to 
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collective bargaining, “it is not bargaining at all, in any just sense, 
unless it is voluntary on both sides.” The right of the employee to 
refrain from entering service in a nonunion shop and the right of an 
employer to refuse to employ a member of a union are equal and 
indisputable rights, and neither can deprive the other of this right, 
even by “legislation unless — some proper exercise of the 
paramount public power.” A strike to compel a collective agree- 
ment was therefore illegal, and the maintenance of pickets in fur- 
therance of the strike, subject to injunction; while the use of epiiii!s 
shown to have been applied to the workers, while not sufficient, as 
the master finds, to frighten or coerce other employees, was unjus- 
tifiable. 

The injunction granted by the court below was, therefore, sustained. 


Reorganization of Labor Offices of New York and Minnesota. 


New York. 





OR a number of years past New York has been one of the small 
roup of important States in which the administration of labor 
<i has been in the hands of a commission. This consisted of 
five persons besides deputy commissioners. The five members of the 
industrial commission constituted the head of the department of 
labor, which contained a number of bureaus. The commissioners 
were of equal rank except that one was designated by the governor 
as chairman, but there was no difference in salary. There was also 
an unsalaried industrial council composed of 10 members generally 
representative of employees and employers. Members of the com- 
mission and of the industrial council were appointed by the governor, 
the former for six year periods and the latter for indefinite periods. 
The legislature of 1921 abolished this entire system of +t abet 
tion, continuing the department of labor, but putting at its head a 
single person known as the industrial commissioner, to be appointed 
by the governor for a term of four years. Henry D. Sayer, formerly 
member of the industrial commission, is the newly appointed indus- 
trial commissioner under this act. The commissioner may appoint 
a deputy to serve during his pleasure. Besides the commissioner and 
deputy there is an industrial board consisting of three members 
appointed by the governor by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate for terms of six years, with a provision for the retirement 
of one member every two years. Officers, deputies, and employees 
of the department of labor are continued in office subject to removal 
or appointment as provided in the law. Consolidations, transfers, 
and the abolition of positions are in the power of the commissioner. 
The administration of the compensation law is in the hands of the 
commissioner working through referees appointed by him to hear and 
determine claims, the decision to be final unless modified or rescinded 
by the board on its own motion or on application duly made. In 
general the duties of the industrial commission are continued under 
the organization, including factory inspection, the adjustment of 
labor ispates, establishment of rules, the maintenance of public 
employment offices, statistics of industries, etc. 
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Minnesota. 


[X CONTRAST with the Co is the action of the Legislature 
of Minnesota this year in establishing an industrial commissio)) 


of three members to have charge of the administration of all labor 


laws, including the workmen’s compensation act, which had hereto- 
fore been administered chiefly by the courts. The commissioner 
are to be appointed by the governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate for terms of six years, one retiring each two years. 
This commission supersedes in duty and authority the old depari- 
ment of labor and industry which is continued under the same tit!o 
but under the control and management of the industrial commission. 
Its functions are practically the same as those announced under thic 
former New York law; in fact, the bill for a commission was draw: 
up after an investigation by a legislative committee which visited » 
number of the more important industrial States, including New York 


OCS 


Court Decision Upholding Individua! Rights of Members of Unions in 


Swiizerland.' 


men of Switzerland decided by a vote of 1,432 to 698 to 
affiliate with the General Federation of ‘Trade-Unions. One o! 
the members objected to the decision and petitioned the Bern Can- 
tonal Court to annul it, on the ground that the affiliation woul: 
encroach upon the liberty of individual members by forcing them to 
take part in any strike called by the General Federation. Their own 
federation, according to its by-laws, had no power to force members 
to strike against their will. Further, the principle of political neu- 
trality maintained by the Locomotive Engineers’ Federation woul« 
be violated. The petition was dismissed in May, 1920, on the groun 
that the General Federation of Trade-Unions was not a_ politica! 
arty, but on appeal this decision has been reversed by the Federa! 
ourt, which decided that the obligation to participate in a strike 
is a restriction on individual liberty, by which members of a trade- 
union can net be bound, unless it is so provided in its by-laws. 


ie JULY, 1919, the Federation of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 





New Labor Legislation in New South Wales. 


EPRODUCTIONS of “New Legislation of Industrial Import,’ 
in New South Wales, are contained in the December, 1920. 
issue of The Industrial Gazette (Sydney). 

Included are an amendment to the industrial arbitration act ol 
1912; a new law on workmen’s compensation for fibroid phthisis or 
silicosis of the lungs or similar diseases; an amendment to the work- 
men’s compensation act; a special workmen’s compensation act for 
workmen in the metalliferous mines at Broken Hill suffering from 
pneumoconiosis or tuberculosis; an amendment to the eight-hour 


1 Labor Overseas, London, October-December, 1920, p. 71. 
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law; and an act to prevent profiteering. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion (silicosis) act authorizes the establishment by the minister of a 
scheme for the compensation of workers employed in industries or 
processes involving exposure to silica or other dust. The amounts 
that may be paid are not indicated in the act, but certain qualifica- 
tions are prescribed for-claimants, as length of residence in the State, 
term of employment, ete. 

The amendment to the general compensation act of 1916 extends 
the coverage of the act, which formerly included no person whose 
remuneration exceeded £312 ($1,518.35, par), so as now to include 
those receiving as much as £525 ($2,554.91, par). Benefits are to 
be two-thirds of the average weekly earnings instead of one-half, and 
may be as much as £3 ($14.60, par) weekly instead of £2 ($9.73, par), 
as formerly. A, new method is also prescribed for computing the 
average weekly earnings of casual workers, the amount to be not less 
than the weekly living wages established by the New South Wales 
Board of Trade for the State or for the area in which the injury was 
received. 

The amendment to the 8-hour act prescribes the method of an 
inquiry into the desirability and consequences of establishing the 44- 
hour week in any industry or division or group of industries. | 

The profiteering act establishes a “ profiteering prevention court ’ to 
be appointed by the governor and consisting of a judge of the supreme 
court, or the court of industrial arbitration or the district court, who 
shall be president; one or more judges from the same classes may be 
appointed as additional judges. The president may himsclf make an 
investigation or inquiry or may recommend to the governor a bar- 
rister or public accountant to conduct such investigation. Experts 
known as assessors may also be associated in the inquiry to sit in an 
advisory capacity. The operations of trusts, etc., of every kind con- 
nected with manufacturmg, mining, commerce, trade, finance, 
earriage, or transportation may be inquired into to discover to wha 
extent they tend to create monopolies or to restrain trade or use their 
power to control trade. The inquiry is not limited by reason of the 
fact that maximum prices or rates of profits or charges have been 
fixed under the act. The president may take steps necessary to pre- 
vent cornering and unfair methods of trade competition and discrimi- 
nation, and disobedience of orders entails a penalty not exceeding 
£200 ($973.30, par), with a further penalty of not more than £59 
($243.33, par) for each day that the noncompliance continues, or im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding six months. The penalties for 
corporations may be as high as £500 ($2,433.25, par), and £100 
($486.65, par) for each day of continuing noncompliance. The en- 
couragement and promotion of cooperative enterprise for distribution 
or banking purposes and credit unions is specifically committed to the 
board of trade. Power is given to the president of the court to in- 
vestigate complaints, fix maximum prices and maximum rates of 
profit on commodities, and maximum charges and maximum rates of 
profit on necessary services. On recommendations of the president 
the governor may acquire commodities for sale at prices fixed by the 
court, may secure supplies sufficient for home consumption, and may 
require reports on specified forms as to the commodities or service in 
the possession of or under the control of any person. Details are 
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rescribed for procedure and enforcement, with penalties and for- 
jeitures for violations of the act. 
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Roumanian Law on Obligatory Conciliation of Labor Disputes.’ 


FTER animated and heated discussions a bill for settling indus- 
trial disputes, introduced by the minister of labor, was passed 
by the Roumanian Chamber of Deputies on August 12, 1920, by 

the Senate on August 21, and after having received the signature of the 
King was promulgated in the Official Gazette on September 5, 1920. 
In a memorandum submitted with the bill the minister stated that 
there had been during the second quarter of the year 130 strikes and 
18 lockouts; in most cases the disputes were caused by wage demands, 
while in a few the question of works councils had been raised. 

The law, whieh is to be regarded as an installment of a labor code 
now in preparation, in chapter 1 guarantees to all persons the right 
to work and provides heavy penalties for using or threatening violence 
for the purpose of forcing anyone to work or to abstain from working 
during or on the occasion of a collective stoppage of work. 

Chapter 2 deals with conciliation and arbitration. Strikes and 
lockouts on account of working conditions are prohibited in all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments employing 10 or more persons, 
unless recourse has been previously had to conciliation. Strikes and 
lockouts for other reasons are absolutely prohibited. If a dispute on 
account of working conditions arises the workers are required by the 
law to appoint from two to five representatives (over 25 years of age), 
furnished with a written authorization to act for them. These rep- 
resentatives of the workers, in concert with the employer or the latter’s 
representative, and in the presence of an official from the Ministry of 
Labor, are to endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute. The 
subject of the dispute and the choice of representatives must be com- 
municated by the interested parties to each other in writing and the 
employer must inform the district inspector of the Ministry of Labor 
of the occurrence of a dispute. The Ministry of Labor may also, on 
its own initiative, intervene in a labor dispute. If a labor dispute 
arises simultaneously in several establishments of the same industry 
the representative of the Ministry of Labor is to request the workers’ 
and employers’ representatives hea by each establishment to elect 
delegates for a joint settlement of the dispute. In such a case the 
number of workers’ delegates may not exceed 10 and that of the 
employers’ delegates may not be in excess of 3. 

hould the conciliation proceedings result in an agreement, its 
terms become binding in all the establishments affected by the dis- 
pute upon both the eaployes and the employees of those occupa- 
tional groups which took part in the dispute. If the parties to the 

eement have not fixed a term for its duration, the agreement shal! 
be valid for at least six months, and on the expiration of this term it 
shall remain in force until abrogated by the parties concerned. 

Arbitration may be resorted to where conciliation fails. Arbitra- 
tion is made obligatory by the law and any collective stoppage of 





1 Buletinul Muncii si al Ocrotirilor Sociale. August-November, 1920, pp. 320-327. Bucharest. 
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work is prohibited in the case of all establishments and institutions of 
the State, districts, or communes, and in that of all public utility 
establishments, such as transport services by land, sea, or air, oil wells, 
coal mines, gas and electricity works, waterworks, flour mills, baker- 
ies, slaughterhouses, hotels, restaurants, road maintenance, scaveng- 
ing, and public-health services. 

The settlement of the dispute in such cases devolves upon an arbi- 
tration board composed of four members and two alternates, half of 
whom are to be elected by the employers and the other half by the 
workers. ‘The four members of the board elect a chairman. If they 
fail to agree on the choice of a chairman, a chairman (selected from 
specified categories of public officials) is to be appointed by the minis- 
teroflabor. In case of disagreement among members of the board the 
chairman is to dissolve the board and request the interested parties 
to name delegates for a new board. An award of the board may be 
rendered only by a majority of the full board. If a majority vote can 
not be obtained, or if one or both parties refuse to appoint members to 
the board, an award shall be made by the chairman. The award of 
the arbitration board is binding for all the parties to the dispute and 
its provisions are valid for six months at least, and thereafter unless 
. and until the parties decide otherwise. 

Sabotage is defined in comprehensive terms by the law—“ passive 
resistance paralyzing production” being included, and severe penalties 
are provided, especially if sabotage is committed in public establish- 
ments or public utilities. 

The penalties provided for infringements of the law consist of fines 
of from 50 to 20,000 leu ($9.65 to $3,860, par) and of imprisonment 
for a period of from three months to two years. 

The law also provides that workers’ representatives on the con- 
ciliation or arbitration board shall receive full pay from their em- 
ployer for the time they serve on the board. A worker may not be 
discharged by his employer for serving as a member of such a board 
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Abrogation of Railroad Working Agreements Ordered by United 
States Railroad Labor Board. 


N A long awaited decision the United States Railroad Labor Boar: 
on April 14 ordered the abrogation, effective July 1, 1921, of al! 
agreements defining working conditions for employees on the 

railroads of the country. The officers of the railroads and represen- 
tatives of the employees are directed to confer and to decide as to new 
conditions which shall prevail on their respective roads after tha‘ 
date. All disputes now in process of settlement are automatically 
referred to the individual lines to be adjusted with their employees. 
This decision is in accord with the position taken by the railroac 
companies, namely, that all questions arising between each company 
and its employees should be settled without reference to conditions 
on other lines. The workers had contended for a national joint con- 
ference between representatives of all roads and all labor unions 
affected, by which means all questions in dispute could be settled. 

In its decision the board laid down 16 governing principles to be 
considered in the conferences that will be held to formulate new 
working rules. These rules as approved by the board will be pro- 
mulgated as soon as practicable after July 1. The 16 principles out- 
lined by the board are as follows: 


1. An obligation rests upon management, upon each organization of employees and 
upon each employee to render honest, efficient, and economical service to the carrier 
serving the public. 

2. The spirit of cooperation between management and employees being essential to 
efficient operation, both parties will so conduct themse!ves as to promote this spiri' 

3. Management having the responsibility for safe, eflicient, and economical opera- 
tion, the rules will not be subversive of necessary discipline. 

4. The right of railway employees to organize for lawful objects shall not be denicd, 
interfered with, or obstructed. 

5. The right of such lawful organization to act toward lawful objects through repre 
sentatives of its own choice, whether employees of a particular carrier or otherwise 
shall be agreed to by management. 

6. No discrimination shall be practiced by management as between members ani 
nonmembers of organizations or as between members of different organizations, nor 
shall members of organizations discriminate against nonmembers or use other metho:|+ 
than lawful persuasion to secure their membership. Espionage by carriers on th’ 
legitimate activities of labor organizations or by labor organizations on the legitimat. 
activities of carriers should not be practiced. 

7. The right of employees to be consulted prior to a decision of managemen' 
adversely affecting their wages or working conditions shall be agreed to by manage 
ment. This right of participation shall be deemed adequately complied with, if an: 
when, the representatives of a majority of the employees of each of the several classe 
directly affected shall have conferred with the management. 

8. No employee should be disciplined without a fair hearing by a designated officer 
of the carrier. Suspension in proper cases pending a hearing, which shall be promp'. 
shall not be deemed a violation of this principle. At a reasonable time prior to the 
hearing he is entitled to be apprised of the precise charge against him. He shall have 
a reasonable opportunity to secure the presence of necessary witnesses and shall have 
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ihe right to be there represented by counsel of his choosing. If the judgment shal! be 
in his favor, he shall be compensated for the wage loss, if any, suffered by him. 

9, Proper classification of employees and a reasonable definition of the work to be 
done by each class for which just and reasonable wages are to be paid is necessary, but 
shall not unduly impose uneconomical conditions upon the carriers. 

10. Regularity of sh or days during which the employee is to serve or hold him- 
self in readiness to serve is desirable. 

il. The principle of seniority, long applied to the railroad service, is sound and 
should be adhered to. It should beso applied as not to cause undue impairment of the 
service. 

12. The board approves the principle of the eight-hour day, but believes it should 
be limited to work requiring practically continuous application during eight hours. 
For eight hours’ pay, eight hours’ work should be performed by all railroad employees 
except engine and train service employees, regulated by the Adamson Act, who are 
paid generally on a mileage basis as well as an hourly basis. 

' 13. The health and safety of employees should be reasonably protected. 

14. The carriers and the several crafts and classes of railroad employees have a 
substantial interest in the competency of apprentices or persons under training. 
Opportunity to learn any craft or occupation shall not be unduly restricted. 

15. The majority of any craft or class of employees shall have the right to determine 
what organization shall represent members of such craft or class. Such organization 
shall have the right to make an agreement which shall apply to all employees in such 
craft or class. Nosuch agreement shall infringe, however, upon the right of employees 
not members of the organization representing the majority to present grievances cither 
in person or by representatives of their own choice. 

16. Employees called or required to report for work and reporting but not used 
should be paid reasonable compensation therefor. 





Labor Conditions in Japan. 


ECENT advices from a representative of the United States De- 
artment of Labor give the following information regarding 
abor conditions in Japan: Workers are organizing for the 

purpose of raising wages and shortening hours of labor. The Govern- 
ment is keeping a close watch on meetings of ail kinds and no meeting 
of more than 12 persons can be held without permission of the police 
department, which has the power to close any meeting if in its opinion 
anything occurs antagonistic to the Government. There is consider- 
able industria! unrest. In 1919 there were about 500 strikes involving 
65,000 employees and 200,000 days of lost time. 

In Japan there is no such thing as standardization of scales of 
wages and hours of work. In many places men, women, and children 
work from 10 to 12 hours a day, 7 days a week. The maximum 
working time in printing and binding establishments is 14 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, including meal time; the minimum is 8 hours a 
day excluding meal time. Two holidays a month are allowed. In 
1919 a wage rate to printers of $35 a month, payable semimonthly, 
was established. In the building occupations such as carpenters, 
plasterers, tile roofers, and stone cutters, the average wages are about 
40 per cent more than those of printers but the number of days of 
employment per year is considerably less. In the spinning and 
weaving districts dormitories are used largely, in one factory 3,000 
girls out of a total of 5,000 employees being housed in this way. The 
cost of living in the dormotories differs in the various factories. Many 
factories furnish board free while others charge much less than ordin- 
ary boarding houses or restaurants. ‘The basis of nearly all the food 
is rice and fish, and meat is a rarity. Sanitary conditions are poor. 
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Labor Unrest in Spain.’ 


By Anice L. Wuitney. 


E comparative isolation of Spain in the World War failed to 

serve as a protection from the after effects of the war which 

have been evident everywhere in increased living costs, general 
industrial depression, and unsettled labor conditions. There is 
perhaps no other country outside of Russia where the radical ideas 
of the communists have taken stronger hold or where there have been 
more violent or more continuous demonstrations by the extremist 
elements of the population. This is true in spite of the fact that 
labor organization up to the period of the war had not progressed to 
a point where it was an effective part of the social and economic 
organization of the country nor had the Socialist Party anything 
like the political power which this party exerts in most of the European 
countries. Control in Spanish politics has been vested in a mon- 
archical conservative party and a monarchical liberal party, alter- 
nating according as the party in power saw fit to yield its control, but 
differing little in policies, being chiefly concerned in preserving party 
integrity. Two or three years ago Count de Romanones, leader of 
the Taherel Party announced his abandonment of the system, stating 
that it was out of date, a position in which most of the sectional 
leaders agreed, but Sr. Dato, the leader of the Conservative Party 
stoutly defended the “partidos turnantes” (alternating parties), 
maintaining that they were essential to the well being of the country. 
The main efforts of the Dato ministry from the time of his taking 
office about the 1st of July, 1920, to his assassination in March, 1921, 
were directed toward strengthening and maintaining the party 
majority in the Cortes, his policy toward the more disturbing in- 
dustrial manifestations being apparently to let matters drift while 
professing the most optimistic sentiments in regard to the condition 
of the country generally. 

In spite of almost medieval conditions of land tenure and lack of 
modern farm machinery, Spain is essentially an agrarian country. 
The Province of Catalonia is the principal industrial section of Spain 
and it is that locality and particularly the city of Barcelona which 
have been the centers of the terrorist activities. From January, 
1920, to March of this year it is stated there had been 197 terrorist 
attempts in Barcelona alone with 101 persons killed and 167 wounded 
and yet so well were plans made and so perfect the organization that 
only 48 apenas have been prosecuted and 34 of these have been 
acquitted. 

Union Organization. 


RGANIZED labor in Spain is ranged in three principal groups, 
the General Union of Workers (Union General de Trabaja 
dores), socialistic and moderate in policy, the General Con- 
federation of Labor (Confederacién General Trabajo), revolution- 
ary and syndicalist, and the independent, mainly Catholic, unions. 





1In this article the current numbers of the following publications have been used: Boletin 
de} Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Bylletins of the International Office, Christian Science Monitor, 
The Economic Review, Journal des es, Labor Overseas, La République Frangaise, La France 
Libre, Monthly Labor Review, and L’Information Sociale, 
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Labor organization in Spain was checked in 1874 by a law pro- 
hibiting all organization but was soon revived through the activities 
of Pablo Iglesias who is still chief of the Socialist Party. Trade 
unionism and socialism have developed jointly and have been practi- 
cally identi¢al. In 1883 the 88 unions then in existence decided to 
form a national labor union with both political and economic aims, 
which became the Union General de Trebeladeres (U. G. T.) in 1888 
at which time the Spanish Socialist Party was also formally constitu- 
ted as a separate party. El Socialista, the official organ of the two 
parties was first published in 1886. From the time of the separation 
of the two parties in 1888 the congresses were held separately but the 
president and secretary were the same for the two organizations. 
In 1902 the union declared at its annual congress that it belonged to 
no political party, though as a matter of fact it has always been 
closely allied with the socialists. f 

The policy of the U. G. T. has in the past been reformist rather than 
revolutionary, and the association has been willing to collaborate 
with the Government in securing social reforms. It is strongest 
in Madrid and generally among agricultural workers, but its in- 
fluence is much less than that of the Confederacién General del 
Trabajo (C. G. T.). At a congress last summer the U. G. T. voted 
by a large majority not to join the Moscow International, but to 
remain in the Amsterdam Trade-Union International, although 
at the same time the delegates voted by 5 to 1 in favor of amalga- 
mation with the C. G. T., which had indorsed the Third Inter- 
national. The present membership is over 241,000 as against only 
90,000 in 1918. 

The General Confederation of Labor, the more powerful of these 
two labor bodies, having headquarters at Barcelona, was founded 
in 1900 in opposition to the U. G. T. It represents the anarchical 
revolutionary element which has been strong in Spain since the 
beginning of the labor movement, and is under the influence of the 
ideas of Bakunin and more directly under those of Kropotkin, 
whose disciple, Anselmo Lorenzo, has been active in disseminating 
these ideas. The affiliated unions are completely independent, 
though loosely bound together in the general federation. The aim 
of the organization is the uncompromising class struggle and the 
method is through the general strike. As this is better achieved 
by a general union, the workers in Barcelona and other cities are 
grouped together in each place in a ‘‘sindicato unico” covering all 
trades, and trade federations generally are not favored by the union, 
since industrial unionism is not the purpose of the organization. 
The membership is over 500,000. 

The Catholic unions (Sindicatos Catélicos) have been in the process 
of organization for some years. They have been formed largely 
for the purpose of combating socialism and have been particularly 
successful among the rural population. Casis sociales (community 
centers) with recreation rooms, cooperative stores, and theaters 
have been started in a few cities only, as the cities are mainly socialist. 
These organizations have been largely under the influence of em- 
ployers, it is stated, though lately there have been some signs of 
ears supporting the other unions. The exact membership is not 
snOWwn. 
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Spanish Socialist Party. 


"THE Socialist Party has not been strong except in Catalonia 

and has had little influence politically. The party, founded 
on Marxist principles, at first declared itself aaa opposed to 
Fd age cooperation, but in 1899, about 11 years after its founding, 
decided that such cooperation was in some cases not only admis- 
sible but desirable. e general tendency of the party has been 
opportunist, with the ‘‘moderates” in control, though opposition 
gradually developed so that at its congress in December, 1919, the 
party decided against any union with bourgeois parties, though 
condemning extreme methods. The general strike as a political 
weapon has not been used by the party. According to a state- 
ment given out last September, the membership of the Socialist 
Party had increased from 14,000 in 1917 to 52,000 in 1920. 


General Labor and Industrial Conditions. 


HE war created an industrial opportunity for Spain through 
the lowering of production in the belligerent countries, which 
resulted in the creation of a great number of Spanish industries, 
particularly in Catalonia. The textile industry, which had been 
manufacturing only for the home trade, has been greatly developed 
in Barcelona in all its branches, and about a dozen tanneries were 
started in the Province of Catalonia. This section had formerly 
been famous for its hides, but had nearly lost its market through 
failure to follow developments in the trade and also from lack of 
raw material. These new factories, however, have only attempted 
to fill the temporary need and have not tried to manufacture fine 
leather. Various factories for food products were established and 
a large number of industries, such as paper boxes, artificial flowers, 
buttons, antiseptic products, furniture, pianos, etc., were created, 
though the development of many other industries was hindered by 
the lack of raw materials and the difliculty of importing them. 
Although Spain is an agricultural rather than an industrial coun- 
try, it does not raise sufficient cereals or leguminous vegetables to 
supply the national needs. Spanish agriculture suffers from the 
ignorance of the cultivators, undercapitalization, and an uneven 
istribution of capital, and unequal distribution of the land, there 
being on one hand large numbers of holdings too extensive to allow 
the owners to scientifically cultivate and improve the land and on 
the other hand in some sections too much subdivision. Conditions 
for making a living have, therefore, been so difficult that emigra- 
tion from Spain, chiefly to Mexico and South American countries, 
has become one of the problems with which the country has to 
deal. A land settlement decree was issued in 1918, the aim of which 
was to lessen emigration, populate the Spanish countryside, and 
bring into cultivation lands which are uncultivated or underfarmed. 
In the year 1920 the total imports for the country greatly exceeded 
exports, mi. in the previous year imports and exports were 
about equal. The purchase of manufactured products nearly 
doubled in 1920 over 1919 buying, and this increase of imported 
goods and the reduction of exports has affected manufactures 
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severely. The value of the peseta has fallen about 27 per cent. 
\t the end of September, as a result of the failure of foreign markets 
for the stocks on hand, an industrial crisis was threatened, manu- 
facturers and merchants not being able to sell even at less than 
cost price. This, coupled with the serious strike situation, made 
the general and industrial situation of the country present a very 
serious aspect, particularly in view of the procrastinating policy 
of the ministry then in power. 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


ONE of the most troublesome of the general questions affecting the 

country has been the railway situation, which has been the 
principal cause of the various cabinet crises and which has been 
echoed in strikes among railway employees. Part of the country was 
demandmg Government control of the railways, which it was alleged 
were in a critical condition because of mismanagement, while the 
conservatives under Sr. Dato, the premier, favored a Government 
subsidy. In the latter part of April, 1920, the railway workers 
threatened to strike on the Ist of May if their wage claims were not 
settled. The cabinet resigned the following day, leaving this question 
unsettled, but the ex-premier countersigned a royal decree extending 
indefinitely the provisional subsidy which the Government had 
granted the railroads for the month of April. As the railroads were 
operating with a large deficit each month this question was one of 
great importance. A general railway strike was declared the first 
week in Ma . Promptly at a certain hour on the day set for the 
strike all aileeed activities throughout the country came to a stand- 
still. There was no attempt by the companies to run trains, and 
offers of assistance from about 6,000 ex-railway employees who had 
been dismissed following the 1917 strike were refused, thereby 
strengthening the suspicion that the companies and their employees 
were in collusion. The “‘Sol,” one of the influential papers, but not 
linked with the railway interests, characterized the strike as one of 
the most revolutionary of all that had been started in Spain during 
the social agitation of recent years. Mr. La Cierva, one of the Con- 
servative leaders, introduced a resolution m the Chamber of Deputies 
calling upon Parliament to proceed at once to take possession of the 
lines and to impose the severest penalties upon the guilty persons, a 
resolution which was received with astonishment by the Datist Con- 
servatives and with approval by the extreme left. The railwaymen 
asked increased wages and the companies a 35 per cent increase in 
transportation rates if wages were increased. The second day of the 
strike the Government issued a decree stating that the necessity of 
raising wages was unavoidable but that the resources of the companies 
did not allow it, so that the Government offered to advance a sum 
equal to one month’s advance in wages, the problem to be examined 
and settled in the meantime. , Considerable opposition was voiced, 
the companies wishing a six-months’ guaranty, but the offer was 
accepted and the strike ended as suddenly as it began. 

In November two of the principal railwaymen’s unions (the Alianza 
Nacional Ferroviaria and the Sindicato Catélico) presented demands 
to the companies for various reforms in working conditions. These 
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included for the National Alliance: Reinstatement of 6,000 men d; 
missed after 1917 strike, institution of 8-hour day, weekly rest wit! 
pay, retirement at 60 years of age, increase of wages, 20 days’ anny 
leave with pay, and three months’ pay in case of sickness. ‘| 
Catholic Union asked the 8-hour day, weekly day of rest (Sunday 
when possible), 15 days’ annual leave with pay, and representatic 
of the union on all committees or other bodies on which the workin 
class is represented. 

May Day was generally celebrated throughout the country by 
cessation of work but without serious disorder except in Valenci 
where 65 arrests were made. A general strike broke out on May °. 
as a protest against the imprisonment of these people. This was 
believed to be part of the revolutionary movement in support of tlic 
general strike in Saragossa where the headquarters of a ‘‘red com- 
mittee” were raided and evidence of the connection of members wit); 
the recent bombing outrages was secured. The strike in Saragossa 
terminated on May 5, after labor leaders not connected with t! 
bombing affairs were liberated. The strike which started at the same 
time at Barcelona, however, continued with practically complete 
stoppage of all city activities until May 10, when 24 prisoners wi 
released. At Valencia 27 prisoners who had been arrested for of- 
fenses against the social order began a hunger strike and a genera! 
strike began shortly after which finally resulted in the closing of t), 
port and the practically complete suspension of work. Bombing 
outrages occurred here and a quantity of powder and explosives for 
the manufacture of bombs was discovered by the police. This stril: 
collapsed after about 11 days’ duration. 

A serious strike lasting more than two months occurred in Apri! 
the Pefiarroya mines, where about 15,000 miners were employed. 
There was much distress among the miners and many left the (i 
trict in search of other work. Meetings of workers were prohibited 
by the governor and all trade-union institutes closed. The Gener! 
Union of Workers sent a deputation to report on these repressi 
measures to the minister of the interior, who promised to intervene. 
Early in June a settlement was reached by which, for the period o! 
vear, one hour overtime could be worked when considered necessa! 
by the management, wages were increased, bread furnished t! 
workers by the company at the same price as before the strike, «1 
all workers were reinstated. A general strike also took place in Sa! 
manca in May, starting in a demand for increased wages among 1: 
ners and bakers and spreading to all branches of industry. 

A very serious strike among bakers occurred in Madrid in April. 
lasting morethanamonth. The trouble rose in a biscuit factory o\ 
the employment of nonunion workmen. The dispute was taken | 
by workers in other establishments and a general strike declar 
among bakers, confectioners, and cooks. There were about 3,7! 
strikers whose places so far as possible were filled by voluntce: 
about half of whom were soldiers. With this help and with t! 
baking that was done in the homes there was no real bread short: 
after the first day or two, although the situation was complicated |») 
the scarcity of flour and the poor quality of the bread. There w 
numercus demonstrations by women, who showed a tendency to !) 
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unruly and do damage to property. <A citizens’ union had been 
formed in the fall of 1919 for the purpose of insuring the uninter- 
rupted working of the public services. During the bakers’ strike a 


number of the members of this union attacked a procession of striking 
biscuit workers and shots were fired. It was discovered that the 
attacking party was well provided with pistols and ammunition and 
the question of suppressing the union was taken up in Parliament 
the next d: ay, though no action was taken against it. The public, 
however, was deeply incensed against the strikers, probably ac “ ount- 
ing somewhat for the extreme ac tions of the citizens’ union. 

General unrest was re ported in the summer among agricultural 
laborers, especially in Andalusia, which is always a center of labor 
trouble. Kverywhere men refused to work on the farms and the 
burning of crops became frequent. Large tracts of ripening grain 
were destroyed by striking farm hands, and olive groves, orchards, 
and vineyards also were burne d. <A curious strike occurred at ¢ ‘adiz, 
where the agricultural workers demanded the withdrawal of all agri- 
cultural machinery. 

A strike of a different character from the others taking place all 
over Spain was the one in the Rio Tinto copper mines, affecting about 
10,000 workers, which was generally conceded to be purely industrial 
and not allied in any way with the revolutionary movement. The 
Rio Tinto mines are operated by a British company which acquired 
them from the Spanis h Government in 1872, and there seems to be 
no question that the fact that a foreign company was involved 
created much sympathy for the strikers among all classes of people. 
The strike was i a serious one that for a time it held possibilities 
of international complications, and because of this fact and also 
because prominent Spa unish political leaders are stockholders and the 
Government receives a considerable sum y ele for r the protection of 
the property, there was strong prejudice against governmental inter- 
ference in the matter. The strike began on July 7 through the 
refusal of the company to grant a new wage scale involving a general 
increase of from 30 to 57 per cent to the clerical staff and fore ‘men of 
the company, numbering about 550 employees at the mines and at 
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Huelva, ms company’s port. A 20 to 30 per cent increase for all 
overtime, ° arly le “ar of absence of 21 days plus 19 d: ays «od mn kk 
leave, and her ition of a pension system were also ask ed. The strike 


of the general workers was at first wr ly syn ypathet ic, but aa 
quently an amalgamated committee of both classes of employees 
formulated a similar set of demands for the miners, though asking 
wage advances of from 50 to 76 per cent. ‘There are seven villages 
in the Rio Tinto district with about 50,000 inhabitants largely - 
pendent on the mines for their living. Negotiations were held 

intervals during the summer between the company and the workers, 
but later for a long period these attempts at a settle ment entirely 
ceased. The company maintained that because of the decrease in 
the market price of copper and a slacke ning rin the deman ‘i for pyrite 
it was unable to mect the increases asked by the workers. The 
workers refused to accept anything except the full amount asked for, 
and as the average wages in the mine were only 6 pesetas ($1.16, par) 
per day and some w orkers were earning less than 3 pesetas (58 cents, 
par) the demands did not seem unreasonable. ‘The strikers com- 
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plained also of the company stores, charging that they were used as 
a means of keeping down wages and also prevented other stores from 
eoming into the district so that in case of strikes there were no means 
of purchasing supplies. The refusal of the management to recognize 
the union also embittered the men. The struggle was so long drawn 
out that there was a great deal of suffering as there are no other 
industries in the district and most of the strikers were too poor even 
to emigrate. Several thousand children were taken by trade-union 
organizations and private individuals in different parts of the 
country to be cared for and a brilliant benefit performance was given 
in Madrid which was attended by the King and Queen. A remarkable 
feature of the strike was the absence of violence, there being but one 
instance of disorder, when a bomb was exploded in one of the com- 
pons sheds, injuring two workmen. In January, after the strike 

ad lasted about six months, negotiations were resumed and it was 
finally ended. The company established a wage scale varying froin 
54 to 9} pesetas ($1.06 to $1.79, par) per day. The company also 
assisted in bringing back the strikers’ children and promised other 
concessions when the output and improved trade conditions war- 
ranted it. All workmen returning to work were required to sign a 
document repudiating the labor umion and promising to abstain 
from joming any similar organization in the future. 

At Bilbao the metal, building, and harbor workers all went on 
strike in July, the total number of strikers being about 40,000. The 
strike of the metal workers was settled in about a week, though it 
was necessary to call out the troops to maintain order. The dock 
workers remained out more than a month, causing serious congestion 
in the port, and building operations were at a standstill for about 
three and one-half months. After these strikes were settled the 
laborers in two of the largest shipbuilding plants began to show 
signs of unrest which culminated in a disastrous fire to a newly 
launched 14,000-ton passenger vessel, which was almost entirely 
destroyed. As it was proved the fire was of incendiary origin the 
plant was closed, throwing about 3,000 workmen out of employment. 

In Saragossa a strike of the metal and electrical workers for higher 
wages rapidly spread to include nearly all workers in public services, 
and the municipal council found it necessary to dismiss the city 
police force because most of them refused to obey the mayor. ‘The 
citizens’ league attempted to perform the work of the public services, 
but its membership was not ame enough to do all that was needed. 
A large public meeting called by the chamber of commerce considered 
the question of the legality of the “‘sindicato tnico” and decided 
that organizations which make use not only of intimidation and 
threat, but of murderous crimes gre illegal and asked the Govern- 
ment to make a declaration to this effect. It was also decided that 
it was necessary to form associations of citizens to take over essential 
work. The trade-unions of the city then issued a statement denying 
all connection with the outrages and protested against the usurpation 
of power by a section of the population and against its arbitrary 
action against the trade-unions. The trouble continued over some 
months with occasional short periods of partial or complete resump- 
tion of work varied by violent outbreaks. The latter part of Decem- 
ber the employers’ federation declared a general lockout and 24,000 
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men were thrown out of work. The lockout collapsed on the third 
day, although in the meantime there had been many acts of terrorism, 
and following the settlement the civil governor announced that 
syndicates of every description and the employers’ federation were 
to be dissolved at once and books of all societies with their lists of 
members were to be surrendered. ‘The presidents of all the sectional 
syndicates were arrested. As a result a general strike was called, 
which became so disorderly that extra forces were brought into the 
city. This condition continued until the city was in a serious con- 
dition, and evidently both sides were worn out with the struggle, 
for finally a conciliatory manifesto of the workers was met by the 
employers with an invitation to return to work and discuss their 
demands peaceably. 

In Barcelona there has been an almost continual condition of 
violent unrest, new strikes beginning as fast as the old ones were 
settled. In December a strike of metal workers for increased wages 
included over 20,000 men. During a previous strike shortly before 
it was claimed that 50 per cent of the metal workers received only 
6 to 7 pesetas ($1.16 to $1.35, par) a day, 25 per cent, 7 to 8 pesetas 
($1.35 to $1.54, par), and the rest 8 to 9 pesetas ($ $1.54 to $1.74, 
par), tinplate workers earned 3 to 44 pesetas ($0.58 to $0.87, ps: ir) 
and women 24 pesetas ($0.48, par). A general strike being threatene d 
the civil governor secured from the minister of the interior the 
promise of as many millions of pesetas as were necessary for the 
proper defense of Barcelona. The metal workers’ strike was settled 
by a compromise in which the employers came off rather better than 
the workers, and the tramwaymen went back to work, thus settling 
the most acute difficulties. This settlement was followed by the 
resignation of the civil governor, however, because he had been 
criticized for his method of handling the strike. The military 
governor of the district was appointed as civil governor to succeed 
the one who resigned, which was gene rally taken to mean that the 
Government would adopt severe repressive measures. The new 
governor instituted immediately a censorship of the press, public 
meetings were forbidden, and wholesale arrests w ere made. Thirty- 
SIX SY ndicalist leaders were deported to the Balearic Islands and im- 
prisoned in a fortress there—among them being the syndicalist 
chief, Salvador Segui. Angel Pestana, the other of the two “red” 
leaders, had gone to Moscow in the summer and on his return through 
Italy was arrested and held in that country for some time. Later 
when he was released and returned to Barcelona he was at once 
arrested and imprisoned. The trouble in Barcelona was aggravated 
by the formation of the Sindicato libre (free union) opposed to the 
Sindicato unico and by the assassination, November 30, of Sefior 
Layret, socialist and ex-deputy to the Cortes, whose murder was 
attributed to the antisyndicalist bands which had been formed to 
Mae ns the § Sindicato unico. 

‘he C. G. T. attempted to organize a general strike all over Spain 
on December 2, as a protest against “Government oppression”’ in 
Barcelona, Saragossa, and other places. Trouble between the 
General Union of Workers and the C. G. T., however, resulted in the 
refusal of its support by the former organization. The movement 
reached its height on December 6, when many outrages both to 
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employers and workers were reported. Lack of unity among workers 

and of effective leadership prevented the movement from becoming 
dangerous, however, and order was gradually restored by the civil 
guard. 

In January a strike of Government employees was the cause of a 
ministerial crisis which resulted in the resignation of the cabinet 
About 100 extra inspectors were appointed by the minister of finance. 
This act which was considered by the staff of the department as an 
infringement of their rights, resulted in a ‘‘folded-arms”’ strike, that 
is, they were all at their seats every day during working hours but 
did no work. The minister resigned and the cabinet was reconsti- 
tuted under Sr. Dato with a new minister of finance, after which the 
clerks went back to work. 

General conditions throughout the country continued to be turbu- 
lent and filled with the terrorist activities of the syndicalists, which 
were met with repressive measures by civil and military authoritics 
and by organized opposition on the part of employers. The Govern- 
ment was In the main inactive, several cabinet crises having resulted 
the first of the year in the general election for which the premier, 
Sr. Dato, had been striving for some months. It was charged that 
the governmental machinery was manipulated to return him the 
majority in the Cortes, which he desired, and the working people 
and socialists generally throughout the countr y abstained from v oting. 
The elections resulted in a large conservative majority in the Senate 
but a much smaller majority in the Chamber of Deputies than had 
been expected. The Socialists, however, won only three seats where 
they had previously held six, and the Republican Democratic Party 
but 16 out of a total of about 400 in the Chamber. The Dato 
ministry came to an abrupt end by the assassination of Sr. Dato 
on the evening of March 9, 1921, when he was returning to his home 
from the Cortes. 


The Socialist Party and the Third International. 


HE Socialist Party voted adherence to the Second International 
in its 1919 congress but in June, 1920, the party voted to join 
the Third International, a minority voting for unconditional entry, 
the others agreeing to membership only on the condition that the 
party should retain its autonomy and the right to cooperate with the 
Government. A commission of four prominent members of the 
party was sent to Mescow to negotiate the entry of the party into 
the Third International. This proposal was rejected, however, by 
the Russian Communists, acceptance of the “21 points” and un- 
conditional allegiance to the International being the price of admission. 
The Young Socialists broke aw ay from the arty in April, 1920, 
and formed the Spanish Communist Party. Their manifesto recog- 
nizes the Third Communist International as the center of revolu- 
tionary organization, declaring that the Second International be- 
ie the workers, who have no concern with wars waged by the 
nation but are only concerned with the defense of the Communis t 
fatherland. Social revolution was stated to be the sole aim of the 
party and a Soviet organization was to be set up within the party 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat recognized. 
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The fourth congress of independent Catholic trade unions; held in 
September, passed among other resolutions one favoring tempor ary 
alliance with other workers’ societies when the welfare of the prole- 
tariat demands it and another pledging themselves to work for the 
speedy disappearance of the present capitalist government. 


Fusion of Labor Organizations. 
Al THE June congress of the U. G. T. a een to amalgamate 


with the C. G. T. was voted by a very large majority. In 
September the C. G. T. refused to consider the ‘a nation of one 
national organization on the ground that since it belonged to the 
Third International and the Union to the Amsterdam Trade Union 
International no real fusion was possible. However, they offered 
to ap point a committee to arrange for a national congress of the two 
organizations. In Raotenabes the difficulties were apparently over- 
come and an agreement was signed after which the alliance was con- 
firmed by a manifesto which gave as reasons for the amalgamation 
of the parties the repressive po hicy of Senor Dato’s government, 
which had suspended constitutional guaranties, imprisoned or 
banished hundreds of workers, dissolved trade-unions, and abandoned 
trial by jury. Socialists and syndicalists were urged to be reconciled 
and to combine against the bourgeois and the employers. It was 
pees to form a council of action similar to the one which was 

ttracting so much attention ‘in England at that time. 

The ministerial council re copees to these charges a few days after 
the manifesto was issued, stating that in regard to the alleged bn lish- 
ment of worke rs to Fernando Po these workers were foreigners and 
that no obstacle would be put in the way af their return to the 
countries to which they belonged. It was acknowledged that 
juries had been suppressed in Barcelona, but it was claimed that 
threats and coercion had made it impossible for jurymen to exercise 
their functions freely. In regard to the other two indictments the 
Government claimed to have made very sparing use of its powers. 

The fusion of the two labor bodies was only a temporary one, how- 
ever, there being differences of opmion in regard to matters of p< _ y; 
particularly in regard to the general strike which was calle in 
December and which the U. G. T. did not indorse. At an auasia o 
of delegates of the U. G. T., held in Madrid the first week in January, 
the action which the executive committee had taken | following the 
general strike in December, severing their connection with the 
C. G. T., was approved, and it was stated that in view ~ the violent 
and no hostility shown by the C. G. T. toward the union it was 
fee le that new negotiations for “cooperative action of the two 

rganizations should be instituted. In this way a movement which 
had been viewed with alarm by some elements of the population 
ant which had been considered by the vada’ to promise much in 
the way of solidarity and unity oi purpose came to an end. 


Economic Gains of Labor. 


WAGES in Spain have not increased in the same proportion as in 

most other countries. In 1918 printers in Salamanca were re- 
ceiving daily wages ranging from $0.29 to $1.06, the majority of work- 
ers in the various trades receiving less than a dollar a day and in only 
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a few instances did the wages exceed $2. In Vigo in 1919 maximum 
wages ranged from $0.58 for miners and farm laborers to $2.32 for 
ship carpenters, workers in the majority of the trades receiving 
between $1 and $1.50, while in Barcelona in August, 1920, the 
lowest wage per day for skilled labor was $1.35 and the average was 
a little less than $2. In Bilbao in January, 1921, wages ranged from 
& minimum of $1.06 to $1.26 up to a maximum of $1.54 to $1.93 
in different trades, farm laborers receiving from $0.72 to $1.16. 
Women’s wages varied from $0.29 to $0.77 per day. In the Asturian 
coal mines wages were decreased 3.75 pesetas ($0.72, par) a day and 
the highest wages paid after the reduction were 7.20 pesetas ($1.39, 
par). This reduction was vigorously opposed by labor members of 
the coal commission composed of representatives of operators and 
employees but the owners claimed that owing to the low price (less 
than $8 a ton) at which English and American coal was selling in 
Asturian ports the Spanish mines would be obliged to close unless 
the wage reduction went into effect. 

The cost of living seems to have increased more rapidly than wages, 
the index number of 12 articles of food being 168 for September, 
1920, over prices in 1914. The general cost of living index in the 
capitals of Spain, averaged for the period from April to September, 
1920, was 202.6, the average for the 5-year period from 1909 to 1914 
being taken as 100. Cost of living was i in the towns than in 
the cities, for the index for the same period in the towns throughout 
the country was 220.3. 

fn March, 1919, the Institute of Social Reform approved of the 
establishment of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week. An opportunity 
was given for occupational committees formed of equal numbers of 
representatives of employers and workers to report on industries or 
special branches of industries which it was thought should be excepted 
from the general law, all not having done so by a certain day being 
considered to have approved the 8-hour day. Regulations issued 
later provided for minimum rates for overtime. The Sunday rest 
law was made applieable to the printing trades so that no periodical 
or newspaper can be published on the afternoon or night of Sunday 
or on Monday morning, and none distributed between 7 a. m. and 
the same hour on Monday. The provisions of the law are very 
complete, as even the use of telegraph and telephone during those 
hours for notices for publication is prohibited as well as the use of 
transparencyxes or bulletin boards. 

A Ministry of Labor was established by royal decree May 8, 1920, 
which took over the functions of the Institutes of Social Reform and 
National Insurance, the Social Reform Department of the Ministry 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Labor of the General Board of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Labor, and the Emigration Commission. 

In October a royal decree providing for the establishment of labor 
exchanges was issued. The chief objects were the registration of 
supply and demand in the various districts, recording unemploy- 
ment, and coordination of the various organizations engaged in 
finding employment. In order to benefit by the State subsidies all 
organizations operating employment offices have to insure impar- 
tiality in working and abstention from all preference or exclusion on 
political grounds and are obliged to appoint a governing board of 
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equal numbers of employers and workmen advised by experts on 
social questions. 

Obligatory old-age pensions subsidized by the State were also 
established by a royal decree in March, 1919, for all workers between 
the ages of 16 and 65 whose income did not exceed 4,000 pescias 
($772, par) yearly. 

Mixed committees of employers and employees were established 
for conciliation in labor disputes by governmental decree in Barcelona 
in April, 1920, for each branch of industrial activity. These mixed 
committees elect a mixed commission from among their members 
whieh has the power to fix minimum wages, supervise the enforee- 
ment of social laws, and can recommend to the public authorities 
such reforms and measures as it considers appropriate. 

Some of the demands of the workers were formulated by the 
Socialists last summer. They included restoration of civil rights, 
completion of proposed labor legislation, reduction of the high cost 
of living, a 50 per cent reduction of the army, and recognition of the 
Soviet Government in Russia. 


Conclusion. 


‘ab Spanish labor problem seems to present serious and even men- 

acing possibilities because of the revolutionary tendencies of such 
a large part of the organized labor movement. There seems to be 
no doubt that many of the demands put forward in the various 
strikes were justified and that the attitude of the employers has 
been largely an uncompromising one calculated to foster the dis- 


content of the working classes. But granting that there is much 
justification for the dissatisfaction of the workers in the intransigence 
of the employers and the lack of a definite and well-considered labor 
program by the Government, the facet remains that the constant 
outbreak of large and small strikes, the professed aims of the socialist 
and labor leaders, and the terrorist tactics of strikers and sympa- 
thizers point to a definite plan for revolutionary control. The km- 
ployers’ Confederation recently addressed a protest to the premier 
against foreign criticism of Spanish “reaction”’’ which resulted from 
a statement by Sr. Besteiro, a professor in the Central University, at 
an international trade-union congress that Spain was living under a 
medieval régime in which the only “terror” which existed was that 
of Government and police agents who encouraged strikes and crime. 
“The Employers’ Confederation,” the statement says, “desires to 
point out that the authors of the foreign protest took care to conceal 
the fact that for three years the extremists have disorganized our 
industrial life; that about 1,000 employers and as many workers have 
been assassinated by the terrorist bands of the unions; that many of 
the militants acknowledged their guilt, but obtained their freedom 
through the ‘terror;’ that at their congress, in their press, and at 
their meetings the unions have continually encouraged crime, sabot- 
age, and reduction of output.” 

There is evidence to show that this program of terrorism was 
assisted and, in some measure at least, inspired by revolutionary 
leaders outside of Spain and that events there are but a part of the 
plan of these leaders for world domination under the system of the 
Russian Communists. 
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Housing Notes from Canada and England. 
Canada (St. John, N. B.).! 


HILE conditions indicate a revival of activity in the building 
trade, yet it is conceded that unless the scale of wages | 
materially reduced, building activity must fall far short o! 

what was anticipated earlier in the winter. Contractors claim. 
however, that there is a large increase in efficiency; some placing it a! 
50 per cent in production per man hour; this, if true, would mean » 
reduction in cost of 334 per cent, but this manner of lowering wages 
is not satisfactory and is too illusive to attract builders. 

The housing problem in this city is even more acute than ever and 
rents are higher than at any time during the past three years. 


Vancouver.’ 


HAT there was nearly twice as much building in Vancouver in 
1920 as in the previous 12 months is an encouraging sign of thc 
city’s progress, though the aggregate value of the permits issued, 
$3,709,673 (which includes the value of the 337 dwellings erected in 
the city during 1920), is relatively small when compared with suc) 
years as 1911, when the total amount was $17,653,642, or the “peak” 
year, when in 1912 it reached $19,388,322. The total assessed valuc 
of land and improvements, within the boundaries of the city, is 
placed at $210,593,969, while the total for 1919, after being carefull, 
revised, was $207,606,930, showing an increase of $2,993,039 in 1920. 
While considerable money has been spent in resurfacing and _ re- 
ading many of the city’s roads the past year, by far the mos 
important piece of road construction in this district has been thr 
completion, in December, of another section of the Pacific Highway, 
south of New Westminster, at a cost to the Province of approxi- 

mately $350,000. 

England (Noitingham).* 


‘THE municipal authorities of Nottingham have acquired for t! 

construction of working class houses approximately 231 acres 
and bids have already been accepted for the building of 1,41\) 
houses. It is estimated that the capital outlay for the erection © 
these houses will amount to $7,036,865, which is equivalent to 
$4,990 for each house. During the year 104 of these houses wer 
completed and are now occupied, and it is anticipated that two . 
three hundred more will be completed in the coming year. ‘T! 
sites acquired are all within the city limits and the streets and groun: 
have been laid out on garden city lines. 





1 Excerpt from Report on commerce and industries for the Province of New Brunswick for Febru 
1921, St. John, N. B., Mar. 10, 1921, forwarded to the bureau by the U. S. Department of State. 

2 Excerpt from Supplement to annual report of commerce and industries for i920, Vancouver, L. ©., 
Mar. 5, 1921, forwanted to the bureau by the U. S. Department of State. 

* Excerpt from annual report on commerce and industries, Nottingham, Feb. 18, 1921, forwarded to ‘9 
bureau by the U. S. Department of State. 
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Growth of Trade-Unionism, 1910 to 1919. 


N A recently issued brochure the International Labor Office at 
Geneva has made an attempt to illustrate by statistics the growth 
of trade-unionism in the different countries of the world during the 

deca le ending in 1919.'| In nearly every case the statistics used are 
based on returns voluntarily made by the trade-unions to the Gov- 
ernment of their country. They therefore vary both in complete- 
ness and accuracy. For some countries, it is explained, es pecially 
those in which the trade-unions have central organizations, the re- 
turns are almost complete, while for other countries, in which the 
trade-unions consist of numerous small local bodies, the returns are 
much less complete. The returns usually become more nearly complete 
from year to year, and part of the increases in trade-unions mem- 
bership shown in the following tables is due to the greater complete- 
ness of the returns, and not to an increase in trade-unionism. It 
should be borne in mind that the definition of a trade-union differs 
from country to country, and associations which in one country are 
termed trade-unions are not so termed in another country. In the 
case of Ger: yd for instance, the Free Trade-Unions (/l'reie Ge- 
werkschaften), the Christian Trade-Unions (Christliche Gewerkvereine), 
the Hirsch- Duncker Unions, etc., have been included, but not the sec- 
tarian unions ( Konfessionelle Arbeitervereine). In certain cases, where 
data for a particular year were unobtainable, they have been roughly 
estimated from the figures of the prece ding and following years. 

During the war statistics of trade-unionsim were not published for 
certain countries (e. g., France and Belgium) and for other countries 
statistics were difficult to obtain owing to the absence of members 
on military service. In some cases these are counted as members, 
in other cases not. 

The alterations of boundaries of certain countries after the war 
also affected the comparability of prewar and postwar figures for 
these countries, but, where possible, allowance for this has been 
made. 

Bearing these qualifications in mind, the following table is given, 
which it is believed gives as good an estimate as possible of the 
growth of trade-unionism in the different countries. This table 
covers all the important countries of the nell with the exception of 

tussia, for which no figures are available, and China, Japan, and 
India, where trade-unionism is little developed. As far as possible 
the figures given relate to the end of the year though in some cases 
they relate to the beginning of the following year. 


—_— ee — — ——— 


1 Internationa! Labor Office. The growth of tra: oe unionism dering the 10 years, 1910-1919. Geneva, 
Feb. 16, 1921. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 17. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910-1919. 


[Numbers are given in thousands.] 





1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 





302 365 : 498 523 528 
200 200 5 253 147 112 
139 189 203 203} (}) 
120 133 166 143 
108 5 
124 
15 
977 
Germany 2, 960 
Great Britain 2, 400 
86 


817 
154 


47 
8 


7 
41 
115 
75 
2,100 | 2,282 



































1 Figures not available. 


In comparing the combined trade-union membership of the coun- 
tries included in the preceding table, it is necessary for reasons 
mentioned to omit the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918. For the 
remaining years what appear to be reliable estimates have been 
obtained for all of the countries included in the table, with the ex- 
ception of Roumania. The total trade-union membership in these 
20 countries in the years specified bas been the following: 


TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 20 COUNTRIES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 





Membership in 20 


End of year. countries. 





10, 835, 000 
12) 249, 000 
13,341, 000 
14,728, 000 
13, 222, 000 
32, 680, 000 














From this table it will be seen that the trade-union membership 
in the 20 countries at the end of 1919 was three times as large as that 
at the end of 1910 and more than twice as large as that at the end of 
1913, just before the war. A small part of the increase is due to the 
greater completeness of the returns and another small part (prob- 
ably about 10 per cent) to the natural growth of population, but 
even allowing for these two factors there has been an enormous 
growth in trade-unionism among the workers. The growth is com- 
mon to all countries. 

During the war unionism received a check, especially in the bel- 
ligerent countries. The decline was especially great m Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Czechoslovakia, but in all these coun- 
tries trade-union membership began to increase in 1917. The end 
of the year 1919 saw a phenomenal increase, especially in the cen- 
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tral European States. For European countries only the membership 
at the end of 1919 may be put at 26,000,000 at least, as compared 
with about 8,500,000 at the end of 1910. 

Of the total membership of 32,680,000 shown above, it is interest- 
ing to note that for 5 of the 20 countries included, namely Great 
sritain, Germany, the United States, France, and Italy, the total 
trade-union membership in 1919 amounted to nearly 27 million, 
leaving about 5} million for the remaining 15 countries. 


—_————p> ooo 
Institution of a Disablement Branch in the International Labor Office. 


T IS announced by the International Labor Office at Geneva 
(Feb. 28, 1921) that a branch has been formed in the social 
insurance section for the study of all questions connected with 

disabled men and more especially with those who were disabled in 
the recent war. It seems that the International Labor Office is 
studying the problem of disablement because it is recognized as 
yermanently and closely bound up with the general conditions of 
aren Many disabled men, and especially ex-service men, must of 
necessity earn their living and to this end must recover their positions 
in the world of labor. The International Labor Office has already 
begun the collection from all countries of data concerning the position 
of disabled men, especially their conditions of employment, and it is 
now in position to supply information of this kind in response to 
inquiries. Cooperation with Governments and with associations of 
disabled men is assured in the endeavor to solve the various problems 
which have arisen or may call for consideration in the future. 


-- -- —_—— 


Amalgamation of Transport and General Workers’ Unions in Great 
Britain. 


PLAN initiated in 1920 for the amalgamation of the separate 
A trade-unions in the road and waterside industries in Great 
Britain was submitted to referendum vote late in the year, and, 
according to the Manchester Guardian (London), for March 5, “the 
returns at hand indicate that the big scheme * * * will be 
carried through successfully.’”’ The new union will be known as the 
transport and general workers’ union and will include the complete 
organization of dock, waterside, clerical, waterways, road, and aerial 
transport workers, and such general workers as are now members of 
the amalgamating unions and such others as from to time may be 
accepted. It will consider the regulation of salaries, wages, hours of 
work, general conditions of employment; provision of strike, lockout, 
and victimization pay; legal protection and other benefits; promo- 
tion and support of parliamentary action through the labor party, 
and labor representation in Parliament, on local authorities, ete., 
educational work, research, publicity, etc. The following separate 
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trades-unions, with membership said to be about half a million, as 
indicated in September, 1920,' are included in the scheme: 


Membership in 


| Name of organization. September, 192 

National Union of Dock, Riverside, and General Workers in Great Britain 

el eA eile eka unit ine Ri bia ualen ch peas davon end kaw 4 53, 000 
Dock, Whari, Riverside, and General Workers’ Union of Great Britain and 

Aik: nclehdek gies te pRB CAGE s cocks sc Neb adedede sds ndedwesvatnadecdere 119, 819 
Catia Teoma Ge MO oo Sok Ss Sb eC btisc eck ebdncucceisee 9, 001 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen, Lightermen, and Bargemen............ 6, 653 
Amalgamated Stevedores’ Labor Protection League.......................-. 6, 000 
National Amalgamated Laborers’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland...... 10, 78] 
The Cardiff, Penarth, and Barry Coal Trimmers’ Union.............-...... 1, 730 
North of England Trimmers and Teamers’ Association.............-...... 1, 330 
a oni on ci admins Gmeddeeer boccuces cued (?) 
National Union of Docks, Wharves, and Shipping Staffs.................... (?) 
National Union of Ships’ Clerks, Grain Weighers, and Coal Meters.......... (?) 
ee ak nk on ok nehe cmabb scabs eunsbates amennette 2, 500 
ee ee on bids cc alibawcccthecebie 6oeteocceede 100, 000 
pemeuey anmeenen Gs "Wee WPONmeD. os... SSN ks ec sik te csc cccsece 30, 000 
North of Scotland Horse and Motormen’s Association. ..................... 2, 000 
i , Sr Te. oe rel eho eis bine duels semibeiae chudeawe (?) 
National Amalgamated Coal Workers’ Union................-..-.---e-eee- 10, 000 


It is provided that the British Isles shall be divided into 11 areas, 
with central office in London, each area having its district office with 
suboffices within its Jurisdiction. 





1 Published in the British Trades-Union Review, London, February, 1921, p. 11, 
2 Not reported, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Netherlands. 
A RECORD of strikes and lockouts in Netherlands during the 


ast 10 years has been issued by the Government Bureau of 
Statistics, and forwarded to this bureau through the Depart- 
ment of State by the consul general at Rotterdam. It is stated 
that during 1920 the 8-hour law went into effect, as a result of which 
no more than 45 hours’ work a week is allowed in any trade, with 
the exception of certain engineering trades in which the operation 
of the law is postponed for three years. This new act affected 
the strike record materially. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN NETHERLANDS IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1901 TO 1920, 





l 
| Strikes. Lockouts. 


Workers | 
involved. | 


. ers 7 
Ww ork rs | Number. 
involved. 


|; Number. 
i | | 








121 


17, 146 
25, 879 
38, 977 
55, 857 
49, 208 

















Of the 419 strikes in 1920 for which the cause was reported, 330 
were begun for higher wages. The largest number (95) occurred in 
the building trades. Nearly 15 per cent of the strikes ended in favor 
of the workers; 44.42 per cent were arranged amicably, and 31.12 
per cent ended to the disadvantage of the workers. 

In 1920 the greatest number of lockouts (5) was in the building 
trades. The employers won 31.25 per cent of all lockouts, while 17 
per cent went against them. The balance were partially favorable 
or had not been settled at the end of the year. In half of the cases 
the workmen were locked out in order to maintain former wages. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Florida. 


HE Florida inspector of labor states in his sixth and sevent| 
annual reports, January 1, 1919, to December 31, 1920, tha: 
there are much higher standards of cleanliness in cigar factories than 
formerly. The matter of the prevention of spitting on floors has 
received special attention. Employers are showing a readiness t. 
cooperate when the question is taken up with them. A workman is 
reprimanded at once when he is found expectorating on the floor an 
if he is found doing so a second time he is dismissed. The inspecto: 
feels that the enforcement of this regulation, especially in establish- 
ments ae many people in somewhat crowded quarters, ha: 
considerably decreased tuberculosis and other communicable disease: 
The workmen themselves are manifesting a tendency to take part in 
the movement for cleaner floors, toilets, and wash rooms. Th. 
managers have increased the cleaning-up force and are having the 
floors and cuspidors cleaned every day. 
The State sm of health has been carrying on an educationa! 
campaign for better ventilation in cigar factories. During the last 
year joint inspections have been made with the board’s sanitary 
officers at Tampa, and managers and employers are acknowledging 
great improvement. 
The need for a bureau or department of labor statistics for Florida 
is set forth by the labor inspector, who reports that the State has no 
information as to wage earners, although manufacturing is rapidly 
increasing. 
The State-wide compulsory education law, which was passed a' 
the last session of the legislature, is proving to be “the best com- 
anion measure that could have been enacted to aid the child labor 
aw.’ 








Massachusetts. 


"THE recent reports of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board 
show an increase in the number of cases of incapacity resulting 
from infected injuries, according to data received from the State 
department of labor and industries. Of the total tabulatable 
injuries for 1919, 7.7 per cent were cases of infection due to injuries. 
In 1920 there was one such case in every 12 tabulatable injuries. 
The department of labor and industries is at present making a 
special inquiry into these cases. In this connection the kind of first- 
aid treatment now given will be looked into and it will be ascertained 
whether or not the oe requires medical chests and first-aid treatment 
in the establishments where the accidents are occurring. 
A revision of first-aid outfit requirements is under way, and a new 
list giving specifications will soon be published. 
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The department of labor and industries council for the preven- 
iion of accidents to street and steam railway employees is working 
in two sections, considering how uniformity may be brought about 
in the present safety work of different railway companies; arrange- 
ments for a safety campaign week in the State; methods by which the 
council can aid the department in the education of employees in 
fety work; and the matter of drawing up suggestions embodying 
ety principles for employees on hazardous railroad work. 

Three recommendations made by the department have been 
nacted into laws providing, respectively, for (1) extension of the 
requirements for first-aid equipment to mechanical establishments; 
2) construction of hoods on grinding wheels; and (3) extension of 
the law regarding weekly payments of wages to include employees 
of transportation companies. 

During February, 1921, the board of conciliation and arbitration 
held 33 conciliation conferences and 2 conferences regarding arbi- 
tration. 

Data on the value represented by applications for building permits 
in different citics in the Commonwealth are being collected by the 
department. 
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North Carolina, 







N March 5, 1921, an act (Public Laws, session 1921) was ratified 

“to establish and maintain a free employment service in the 
State of North Carolina,” for which service $10,000 was appropriated. 
To carry oui the plan a free employment bureau has been created in 
the department of labor and printing, which is to be in charge of tlie 
commissioner of that department, who will appoint an assistant to 
supervise the work of the bureau and its branch offices. The salary 
of such assistant is to be fixed by the commissioner, the governor, and 
the Director General of the United States Employment Service. 
Other assistants and employees will be appointed as required. 

It is especially stipulated in the law that the employment bureau 
shall cooperate with the division for rehabilitation of crippled soldiers 
and sailors of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

Among other activities, the bureau is expected— 


















To aid in inducing minors over 16, who can not or do not, for various reasons, attend 
day school, to undertake promising skilled employment; to aid in influencing minors 
who do not come within the purview of compulsory education laws and who do not 
attend day school to avail themselves of continuation or special courses in existing 
night schools, vocational schools, part-time schools, trade schools, business schools, 
library schools, university extension courses, etc.; * * * to aid in securing voca- 
tional employment on farms for town and city boys who are interested in agricultural 
work; * * * to cooperate with various social agencies, schools, etc., in group 
organization of employed minors, particularly those of foreign parentage, in order to 
promote the development of real, practical Americanism through a broader knowledge 
of the duties of citizenship; to investigate methods of vocational rehabilitation of 
boys and girls who are maimed or crippled, and devise ways and means for minimizing 
such heastlican. 


The bureau is also authorized “to investigate economic develop- 
ments and the extent and cause of unemployment and remedies 
therefor within and without the State.” 
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Philippine Islands." 


HE collection of wage claims in the Philippine Islands is accon- 
plished by the bureau of labor under authorization of section 205) 
of law No. 2711, which gives the bureau power 

To secure the settlement of the differences between employer and laborer a: 
master and servant and to avert strikes and lockouts, acting as arbitrator betw: 
the parties interested, summoning them to appear before it, and advising and bringi: 
about, after hearing their respective allegations and evidence, such arrangement 
these may, in his judgment, show to be just and fair. 

In a wage-claim case the bureau of labor hears the complainani, 
and if, in the judgment of the director, there is adequate cause fo: 
complaint, such complaint is made in writing and sent to the defend- 
ant with the request that he inform the office of the facts as he knows 
them and of his decision thereon. If the defendant does not pa 
proper attention to the matter, he may be subpoenaed in accordance. 
with law. 

The allegations and testimony of the complainant having been pre- 
sented, the bureau’s attorney issues a report as to the merits of tl. 
complaint. If it is found to be just, in accordance with Philippine 
law the director requests the employer to pay the wages claimed 
the laborer. If the employer ignores the matter, the case is referre:! 
to the attorney in order that he may bring civil action if, in his judg- 
ment, the merits of the case warrant such action. 

The principal cause leading up to these controversies over the col- 
lection of wage claims is that employees quit their jobs without giving 
sufficient advance notice of their intention to leave and fail to provide 
substitute workers. There is no legal provision, however, stipulating 
that an advance notice shall be given or that a substitute shall b 

rovided, although clerks or sellers in commercial houses are oblige: 
a law to give notice one month before leaving service. 

The following table reproduces some of the statistical data from t! 
records of the Philippine Islands Bureau of Labor with reference to 
the collection of wage claims: 


NUMBER OF WAGE CLAIMS AND AMOUNTS COLLECTED FOR THE YEARS ENDI 
DEC. 31, 1919 AND 1920. 




















Item. 1919 1920 

Total number of claims. ..................-..-..- 1412 | 2538 | 
Claims settled: | 

Favorable to worker... ...............-.---2-| 198 | 307 | 

Uslaworalile to. Wr soon onc dsicedcces.s..sce 139 145 

Per cent favorable to worker................. | 59 68 
Amount collected (in pesos)*..................... &, 610. 22 | 36, 679. 03 
Average amount collected (ii pesos)*............. 43.49 | 119. 48 





1Seventy-five claims, involving the sum of P3,357.26 ($1,678.63, par), were pending at the close of 1° 
but were subsequently settled and included in the report for 1920. 
2 Up to Deve. 31, 1920, 86 claims were still pending for settlement. 
21 peso at par=50 cents. 
It will be noted that there is not only a considerable increase in t): 
percentage of claims settled in favor of employees in 1920 compare 
with 1919, but that the average amount collected in each of thes 


cases in 1919 was nearly tripled in 1920. 





! Based on information contained in a letter of Feb. 19 from the assistant director of the bureau 
labor, which was received too late to be embodied in the article on Collection of wage claims by State |a 
offices published in the March, 1921, Review (pp. 72-81). 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING, 
Texas. 


HE commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Texas reports 
under date of March 29, 1921, that since taking charge of that 
office on February 1 of this year he has kept three deputies on field 
inspection work, with special reference to woman and child wage 
earners, and that the woman’s division of the bureau is making prep- 
arations to carry out an important program relating to women and 
children in industry. : 

It is also announced that employment work will be taken up by 
the bureau on April 1 and that the needs of farmers for cotton chop- 
pers and harvest hands will be given first consideration. This work 
will be in charge of a former employee of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Order Admitting Chinese Industrial Students Cancelled by Department of Labor. 


HE ruling of the United States Department of Labor under date 
of July 6, 1920, permitting Chinese industrial students to enter 
the United States under certain specified conditions was cancelled by 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor on April 26, 1921. The provisions 
of the ruling and the facts leading up to it were considered in an 
article on “ Attitude of the Department of Labor toward admission of 
Chinese industrial students” published on pages 191 to 197 of the 
December, 1920, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 





Personnel Research Federation. 


HE organization of the Personnel Research Federation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 15, 1921, constitutes the first coopera- 
tive effort to bring about an exchange of research information regard- 
ing the personal element in industry. The federation, which was 
formed under the auspices of the National Research Council and the 
Engineering Foundation, includes in its membership scientific, engi- 
neering, labor, management, and educational bodies. The temporary 
officers are: 
Chairman: Robert M. Yerkes, representing National Research Council. 
Vice chairman: Samuel Gompers, representing American Federation of 


Labor. f 
Treasurer: Robert W. Bruere, representing Bureau of Industrial Research. 


Secretary: Alfred D. Flinn, representing Engineering Foundation. 
Acting director: Beardsley Ruml, assistant to the president of Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The aim of the newly formed organization is the promotion of 
increased efficiency of all the personnel elements of industry from 
employers and management to unskilled labor, through a study of 
improved safety, health, comfort, and relationships. 

To this end the immediate work of the federation will be to ascer- 
tain what organizations are studying the various problems of per- 
sonnel and to what extent, and to determine the advisability of 
harmonizing these independent efforts with a view to reducing 
duplication, considering neglected phases of the question, and 
advancing work already begun. The importance of cooperation 
of this sort was emphasized by a report prepared in the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics showing that 250 organizations 
are now doing personnel research work. 

The federation, beginning its work on a limited scale, will extend 
its efforts as its membership and finances increase. That it in- 
tends to be a clearing house for existing research agencies rather 
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than an additional agency of this kind is evident from the state- 
ment of its ultimate functions and scope of work, which follows: 


Functions and Scope of the Federation. 


Collection and dissemination of information through: 
(a) Registration of researches contemplated, in progress, or completed. 
(b) Collection of research information. 
(c) Cataloguing and analyzing the research information. 
(d) Collecting and analyzing of methods of instruction and training for per- 
sonnel work. 
(e) Publication. 
(f) Publicity. 
(qg) Consultation and advice, when requested. 
2. Stimulation and initiation of research through individuals, organizations, and 
governmental agencies, by: 
(a) Publicity and correspondence. 
(b) Personal contact with research agencies. 
(c) Advice and encouragement in the formation of necessary new agencics. 
(d) Aiding governmental agencies to secure appropriations necessary for them 
adequately to carry on personnel and employment work. 
(e) Calling special conferences. 
(f) Definition of problems needing investigation. 





Conference on Coordination of Social Work. 


A CONFERENCE of National Social Agencies on the Coordination 

of National Social Work was held in Washington, D. C., on April 
14, 1921, which was attended by approximately 150 persons repre- 
senting various national bodies engaged in the promotion of social 
welfare, including a number of Federal departments. 

In accordance with recommendations made by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Information Bureau, the delegates ranged 
themselves into the following functional groups for the consideration 
of plans looking to greater efficiency, economy, and better coordi- 
nation of national social work: Health; general child welfare; 
family welfare; delinquency and correction; community organiza- 
tion; rural social life; racial advance; problems relating to the 
immigrant; industrial and economic problems. 

After the chairmen of the functional groups had reported back to 
the conference a general committee was organized consisting of 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman, Mr. Gustavus D. Pope, presi- 
dent of the National Information Bureau, Miss Josephine Schain, 
of the Federation of Settlements, and representatives of the func- 
tional groups. This committee was authorized to “‘institute an 
intensive study of the work of national agencies in selected local 
communities to determine what opportunities for joimt action exist 
in those communities, among themselves and with local organiza- 
tions.” It was agreed that this investigation should be made by 
the National Information Bureau. 
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Vocational Education Projects in Massachusetts. 


‘THE Industrial Arts Magazine (Milwaukee) for March, 1921, reports 

that the vocational division of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education has instituted a training course for foremen. Representa- 
tives from a number of different industries are now being trained for 
conference leaders. Later on these men and women will return to their 
respective plants to take charge of conferences and classes for fore- 
men. There are 16 men and women, representing eight industrial 
concerns, following the course in Boston. Employment managers, 
industrial relations managers, peer managers, production man- 
agers, training instructors, and superintendents are included in this 
group. Springfield has already taken up this line of training, and it 
is planned to establish similar classes in Pittsfield, Worcester, and 
other important industrial cities of the State. 

The same issue of the Industrial Arts Magazine also reports that 
the North Adams, Mass., schools have agreed upon a vocational guid- 
ance program which includes— 

Vocational books for reference and reading; vocational talks to be given by outside 
speakers once each month; a study of vocations in connection with subfreshman work 
in civics; a study of three different vocations in each of the upper grades; debates 
in upper grades and high school as to vocations, industries, etc.; prepared vocational 
talks by students in assembly; vocational talks by seventh and eighth grade pupils 
as part of special programs; vocational talks by the teachers to pupils of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades; motion-picture films of vocations and industries; prize 
essays on vocation in junior and senior classes as part of the English work; high-school 
teachers explain the vocational bearings of their high-school courses to upper grade 

upils and to high-school students; a vocational bulletin board in each school build- 
ing; vocational counseling by high-school advisers; a vocational conference between 
students of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and the teachers; assigned vocations 
to be reported in writing by high-school graduate; factory, office, and shop visits by 
pupils under the teacher's direction; one big parent-teacher vocational meeting each 
year; public library references with regard to vocations; a vocational guidance com- 
mittee from the teachers to suggest additional activities and to promote the existing 
program. 





Instruction in Agriculture in the Schools of the Philippine Islands.' 


"THERE were 16,000 boys and 7,000 girls in the 250 Philippine 
agricultural schools in 1920, who cultivated approximately 4,000 
acres. The Bureau of Education maintains more than 5,000 school 
gardens, 160,000 home gardens, and 23,462 boys’ and girls’ agricul- 
tural projects. Last year 12,000 hogs and 310,000 chickens were 
raised and disposed of by the schoolboys, exclusive of their home 
projects, which at present include 6,500 hogs and 165,000 chickens. 
The growing of bananas, pineapples, mangoes, chicos, and other 
tropical fruits is given much attention as home project work for the 
agricultural school pupils. As a result of these ecadenndert activi- 
ties some 500,000 trees have been planted in about 7,000 acres of 
small orchards. 


i Source: Article on “ Filipino pupils learn to farm by farming” in “The Trans-Pacific’ (New York 
and Tokyo) for March, 1921, pp. 70-72. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR, 


Labor Recommendations of Governor General of Philippine Islands. 


HE Governor General of the Philippine Islands, in his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature of the islands last October, urged that body 
to consider immediately “‘the enactment of an eight-hour law for 
laborers, an absolute prohibition of child labor, the passage of a mini- 
mum-wage law, and the establishment of an insurance fund to afford 
protection against old age, illness, and accidents to the laboring 
classes.”’- The message also urged “‘unqualified recognition by law 
of the right of collective bargaining by the laboring people and the 
creation of a court of industrial relations similar to that recently es- 
tablished in Kansas,” the suggestion being made that the jurisdiction 
and powers of the public utility commission be merged with this 
proposed court. 





Emigration from Germany in 1919 and 1920. 


N AN article discussing emigration from Germany the “ Arbeitsnach- 
weis’’! states that complete statistics on this subject are not avail- 
able, as only emigrants to oversea countries are being enumerated, 
while no count is being kept of those going to European continental 
countries. During the period since the termination of the war and up 
to October, 1920, a total of 9,154 Germans emigrated to oversea 
countries. 

During 1919 the number was only 3,144, while in the 10 months 
ending October, 1920, it was 6,010. The German Emigration Office 
(Reichswanderungsamt) estimates the total number of Germans who 
emigrated during 1920 at 12,000. Inclination to emigrate is on the 
increase in Germany. ‘The number of inquiries received at the emi- 
gration office from prospective emigrants was 33,465 in 1919. During 
the eight months, April to November, 1920, the number of such 
inquiries was 60,500. 

Owing to the prevailing high rate of unemployment in Germany the 
activities of Jewish charitable organizations in establishing numerous 
employment offices throughout the country and in placing a con- 
siderable number of eastern Jews in positions in the mining districts in 
western Germany are not viewed with favor, as every placement of 
an eastern Jew means a diminution of the very few vacant situations 
open to German citizens. The Prussian minister of the interior on 
November 17, 1920, therefore, issued a decree prohibiting any further 
immigration of Jews from the east into Germany. ‘The decree pro- 
vides that such Jews, in so far as they are already in Germany, may be 
given employment, if they are specially suited for certain kinds of 
skilled work, and suitable native workers are not available. Jews 
that come to Germany in transit for other countries are to be assigned 
to concentration camps and be kept there until transportation is pro- 
vided for them by American relations or by Jewish charitable organi- 
zations. The decree is not intended as a measure discriminating 
against Jews, but merely as a protective measure. 


1 Der Arbeitsnachweis in Deutschland, Berlin, Feb. 5, 1921. 
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Industrial Training of ex-Service Men in Great Britain. 


ACCORDING to a statement in the March issue of the British La- 
bor Gazette (p. 121), there were on February 22, 1921, a total of 
25,144 ex-service men being industrially trained in Government in- 
structional factories, other instructional training centers, and in em- 
ployers’ workshops, this number being a decrease of 37 from tlic 
number in training on January 25. Of the total number of men in 
training 4,507, or 17.9 per cent, were credited to the building trades. 
These data are set forth in the following table: 
NUMBER OF BRITISH EX-SERVICE MEN IN TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1921. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Officia!—United States. 


CarmrorntA (Los AncreLes).—Department of Health. Annual report for year ended 
June 30,1920. Los Angeles[1920]. 81 pp. 
Contains the report of the bureau of housing, in which is described the work of 
ising Commissioners in improving housing conditions in the city of Los Angeles 


tAe 


oLorapo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, 1919. Denver, 1920. 67 pp. 

The tables giving accident data show that 38 fatal accidents occurred in the mini 
industry in 1919 as compared with 47 in 1918. Of the 38 fatalities, 28, or 0.1171 per 
10,000 days of employment, occurred underground. There were 414 cases of serious 

ry—that is, those in which time lost was more than 14 days—and 549 cases of 

ht injury. The corresponding figures for 1918 were 628 and 709, respectively. 

Other tables classify the accidents in 1918 and 1919 by cause, occupation, and industry. 
—— Mine safety standards. Denver, 1920. 20 pp. Bulletin No. 9. 


Fronma.—State Labor Inspector. Sixth and seventh annual reports, January 1, 1919, 
to December $1, 1920. Jacksonville, 1921. 61 pp. 

Sections of this report are noted on pages 172 of this issue of the Review. 
MassacnusgEtts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Minimun 

Report on the wages of women employed in the manufacture of food preparatio 
minor lines of confectionery in Massachusetts. Boston, November, 1920. 4 
Bulletin No. 23. 
issue of the Review. 
—— Special Commission to Investigate Maternity Benefits. Report. Boston, 1920, 
92 pp. House No. 1835. 

In past years several bills have been before the Massachusetts Legislature, intended 
to secure suitable care for mothers and babies in confinement cases. These usually 
provided for nursing and medical care, and sometimes included cash benefits. The 
present report gives the methods aad conclusions of an investigation into the need for 
such provisions. The commission made a first-hand study of ali maternal! deaths in 
Maseachusetts for the first half of 1920, and ‘‘along with it a field study of the facts in 
relation te infant deaths in a group of cities and towns fairly representative of the 
various communities of the Commonwealth.”’ In the cases in which it was possible 
to gather sufficient data to justify conclusions, the commission found that approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the deaths, both of mothers and of infants, were preventable. 
They also found that these unnecessary deaths ‘‘are due not to the poverty of the 
afflicted families nor to their social status, but rather to their ignorance of hygiene.”? 
Consequently the commission concludes that no sufficient relief would result from 
the distribution of maternity benefits in cash, no matter what the amounts er methods 
of distribution, but that ways must be found of securing proper care fer both mothers 
and children. Recommendations along this line are submitted. 

Mrnnesora (St. Paut).—Bureau of Civil Service. Seventh annual report, 1920. Public 
employment. St. Paul [1921]. 59 pp. 

NEBRASKA.—Department of Labor. Seventeenth biennial report, 1919-1920. 
compensation. Lancoin [1921]. 96 pp. 

Most of this pamphlet is devoted to a report on workmen’s compensation and com- 


pensation cases heard by the commissioner, a brief summary of which appears on 
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pages 133 and 134 of this issue of the Review. The report includes details of certain 
strikes which occurred in 1919, gives wage scales paid in the building trades of Omah. 
in 1920, and includes a table showing by industry in 1918 and 1919 the number ot 
wage earners, wages per day, hours of labor, and number of children over 14 and under 
16 years employed. In 1918 there were 149 children between the ages of 14 and | 
employed; in 1919 there were 312. The total number of wage earners reported b 
422 employers in 1918 was 20,465, while in 1919, 562 employers reported 25,652 worker 
New York (Crry).—Depariment of Health. Bureau of Public Health Educatio) 
First aid to the industrial worker. New York [1921]. 43 pp. 

A study designed to show how proper application of first aid would materially reduc: 

the losses due to industrial accidents. 









NortH Daxora.—Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. Biennial report for t/ 
term ending June 30, 1920. [Bismarck, 1920.| 100 pp. 
The average monthly wages paid to farm labor in 1919 was $59.22 for males and 
$32.08 for females. ‘The corresponding figures for 1918 were $52.24 and $27.79. 







Oxn10.—Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics. Uni: 
scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1920. Columbus, Octob. 
1920. 88 pp. Report No. 389 

The wage data included in thie report are for 16 Ohio cities in those occupatio: 
in which any considerable number of employees are members of unions. The member- 
ship of the unions represented is estimated at 115,000. 

OreGon.—Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. Ninth biennial report, 1919-1920 
Salem, 1921. 18 pp. 

Contains discussion of work of the board, especially in regard to granting permit 
for children to begin work, with data as to ideation granted, etc. Permits are issued 
in accordance with the regulations established by the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Department. Documentary proof of age is required and definite standards 
physical development have been established, to which the child must measure u) 
before a permit will begiven. The attitude of the board toward the limitetions pace 
upon their power of granting permits is worth quoting, for its contrast to the laxi 
found in some other States. 

Neither in the Federal law nor the Oregon child-labor law is there the slightest hin! 
of discretionary power—any elasticity of action. The requirement must be met | 
the y vy ta if not, the permit must be refused. We have nochoice in the matte: 
and the longer we are in the work the less is discretionary power desired. We ha‘ 
found that when an officer is given discretion in the enforcement of the law he woul 
be more than human did he not yield at some time during his experience, either | 
his prejudices or his sympathies, and a sense of justice can not be so abnormally dv- 
veloped as to cut true to line in every case. The safety of the children can not | 
sacrificed to any need, fancied or real, and when pzrent, school, or probation offic: 
advocates setting aside the child-labor law to meet any plan which has been form 
lated we invariably find that the child’s interests are secondary. 



















—— Industrial Accident Commission. Fourth report, for the year ending June . 
1919. Salem, 1921. 39 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 134 and 135 of this issue of the Review. 






PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Five years of compensation 
Pennsylvania. Harrisburg,1921. 14 pp. Bulletin, Vol. VILL, series of 1921, No. 


This bulletin is noted on page 135 of this issue of the Review. 
Insurance Department. Statistical analysis of workmen’s compensation insura’ 
in Pennsylvania from January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1919. |Harrisburg, 192! 


48 pp. 
Compiled jointly with the statistical department of the Pennsylvania compensat! 


rating and inspection bureau. A brief review of this report appears on pages 130 ‘» 
138 of this issue of the Review. 
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PamirrInE Istanps.—Governor General. Eighth annual message to the fifth legis- 
lature. Manila, 1920. 16 pp. 
The labor recommendations in this message appear on page 179 of this issue of the 
LEVIEW. 
Texas.—IJndustrial Accident Board. Report for the fiscal year September 1, 1919, to 
August $1, 1920. Austin, 1921. 7 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on page 139 of this issue of the Review. 
: P s pag 
WASHINGTON.—IJndusirial Insurance Department. Ninth annual report for the 12 
months ending September 30,1920. The Industrial Insurance Act. Olympia, 1920. 
75 pp. 
A digest of this report is given on pages 139 and 140 of this issue of the Review. 
Unirep Srares.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Housing by 
employers in the United States. Washington, 1920. 283 pp. Miscellaneous series. 
Bulletin No. 263. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada held at Seattle, Wash., July 
2-15, 1920. Washington, 1921. 168 pp. Miscellaneous series. Bulletin No. 266. 





The resolutions adopted and the names of the officers elected at this convention 
are published in the MontHiy LABor Review for September, 1920, pages 201, 202. 


—— —— —— Retail prices, 1913, to December, 1919. Washington, 1921. 498 pp. 
Charts. Retail prices and cost of living series. Bulletin No. 270. 





— Standardization of industrial accident statistics. Reports of the com- 
mittee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1915-1919. Washington, 1920. 
103 pp. Industrial accidents and hygiene series. Bulletin No. 276. 


—_=— == =e PWOorkmen’s com pe nsation li gislation of the United States and Canada. 
Washington, 1921. 1, 211 pp. Workmen’s insurance and com pe nsation series, 
Bulletin No. 272. 

Women’s Bureau. Women street car conductors and licket agents. Wash- 

ington, 1921. 90 pp. Bulletin No. 11. 
A summary of this bulletin is given on page 121 of this issue of the Review. 





—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Quarry accidents in the United 
States during the calendar year 1919. Washington, 1921. 66 pp. Technical 
paper 275. 

A brief summary of this report appears on pages 127 and 128 of this issue of the 

Review. 

ai Sgn peninpemae Ventilation in metal mines. A pre liminar H report, Washington, 1971. 
44 pp. Technical paper 251. 

This paper deals with the second of a series of related investigations in metal mines 
regarding primarily the health of miners. 

— — Geological Survey. Coal in 1918. Part B. Distribution and consumption, 
Washington, 1920. Mineral resources of the United States, 1918—Part II (pp. 1315- 
1392). 

—— War Industries Board. Report. American industry in the war. Washi gion 
1921. 421 pp. 

One chapter each is devoted to Price-fixing and Labor problems. 


Official-—Foreign Countries. 


AmsTERDAM.—Gemeente-arbeidsbeurs. Verslag, 1919. [Amsterdam] 1920. 60 pp. 
Plates. Verslagen van Bedrijven, diensten en Commissién der gemeente Amsterdam 


No. 2. 
Report of the municipal labor exchange of Amsterdam for 1919. 
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Austratia (New Sourn Wates).—Bureau of Statistics. The official yearbook, 1919. 
Sydney, 1920. 665 pp. 
(QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of labor and chief 
inspector of factories and shops for the year ended 30th June, 1920. Brisbane, 1920. 
44 pp. 

The report of the operations of the labor exchanges shows that during the fiscal yea: 
the number of registrations was 45,216, the requests for workers 15,024, and the number 
of placements 13,682. For Brisbane 1 fatal and 53 nonfatal factory accidents were 
reported, and for the other districts 145 slight and 51 serious factory accidents. The 
total number of employees in factories was 32,714, and in shops 21,821. During the 
year, 1,896 females in Brisbane factories worked 37,858 hours of overtime, 1,582 males 
in Brisbane shops worked 20,305} hours overtime, and 945 females worked 12,497 
hours overtime. There is also a list of the trade-unions registered under “the trade- 
union act of 1915,’’ as of June 30, 1920. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report of a conference on industrial relations held at 
Ottawa, February 21 and 22, 1921. Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, 
March, 1921. Ottawa, 1921. pp. 485-545. Industrial relations series. Bulletin 
No. 2. 

This conference was attended by representatives of a number of the larger employing 
companies in Canada which have established joint councils with their employees. 
The addresses dealt principally with the experiences of the companies having such 
councils. 

(New Brunswicx).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Second annual report, 
1920. St. John, 1921. 40 pp. 

This report is summarized on page 141 of this issue of the Review. 

—— (Nova Scorra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual report on the 
mines, 1920. Halifax, 1921. 103 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains a table showing the number of fatal accidents, together with accident 
rates, in coal mines from 1908 to 1920. In 1920 there were 26 fatalities, with a rate of 
2.30 per 1,000 men employed. 

CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Assemblée Nationale. Exposé sommaire des travaux législatifs dans 
sa premiere période apres la révolution (28 octobre 1918-26 mai 1920). [Prague, 
1920.] 128 pp. 

A summary of the laws passed by the Czechoslovakian assembly from the establish- 
ment of the republic in October, 1918, to the last of May, 1920. 
DenMArRK.—Arbejdsanvisningsdirekigren. Indberetning til Indenrigsministeriet for 

Finansaaret 1919-1920. Copenhagen, 1921. 11 pp. 

Report of the director of the Danish employment exchanges for the fiscal year 
1919-20. The number of cases of unemployment during 1919-20 was one-fifth less 
than in 1918-19. On an average 54.2 per cent of the applicants were given work 
within a month; in 1918-19, only 38.8 per cent. 

— Statistiske Departement. Det Statistiske Departement, 1896-1920. Copenhagen, 
1920. 200 pp. 

A survey of the development of Danish statistics during the past 25 years. Gives 
an account of the organization and changes of the different branches of statistics in the 
department during 1896-1920. One section is devoted to activities of the department 
in connection with rationing during the war period. Includes a list of publications 
issued by the department during the last 20 years and a summary in French. 
FrancE.— Ministere du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Direction du travail. 

Bulletin de Pinspection du travail et de Vhygiene industrielle. Vingt-sivime année 
(1918). Numéros 146. Paris, 1918. 259 pp. 

This volume contains the decrees and circulars issued in 1918 relative to factory 
inspection and industrial hygiene—cases which have come before the courts, docu- 
ments and information regarding proposed laws and reports of factory inspectors on 
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various hazards, new factory methods, and other matters of interest met with in their 
work. 
GERMANY (Saxony).—Landesstelle fiir Gemeinwirtschaft. Zum Kommunalisi 

Gesetzentwurf. Erliuternde und kritische Bemerkungen von Max Schippel. 

den, 1921. 29 pp. Veréffentlichungen der stichs. Landestelle fiir Gemeinwi) 

Heft XI. 

A critical discussion of the two bills on communalization drafted by the 

Socialization Commission and by the Federal Ministry of the Interior. 


‘7 


GREAT Britatn.—Board of Trade. Report on a scheme for marimum retail pri 
coal in London. Prepared by a subcommiltee appointed by the standing co 
on the investigation of prices and trusts. London, 1921. 12 pp. Cmd. 1161 
This subcommittee was appointed to examine a scheme put forward by the Lo 
coal committee for maximum retail prices of coal in London, and, after investigating 
the various factors which enter into the price of coal to the consumer, formally approved 
the scheme, which provides the following schedule of prices (1 shilling at par 
cents): 
Kind of coal. 
Best selected house 
te a ee ca ghbaleendéedese eases Gls. 
en CN 8s be vkabaeechbebeaeeccvewsesscecsce 60s 
Best kitchen, best cobbles or best nuts 
ERIE ES Ee Ee 


—— Department of Overseas Trade. General report on the industrial and economi 
situation in Germany in December, 1920. London, 1921. 79 pp. Cmd. 1114. 

A joint report by the commercial secretary to the British embassy at Berlin and 
by the British commercial secretary in the occupied territories on the German Govern- 
ment, public finances, trade and industry, foreign trade, the labor situation, social- 
ization, etc. The section of the report dealing with wages is in part reproduced in 
the present issue of the Review, pages 88 to 91. 


— Exchequer and Audit Department. National Insurance (Health) Acts, 1911 to 
1918. National health insurance fund accounts for 1918. London, 1921. 89 pp. 
12, 


— Government Actuary. National heulth insurance. Interim report upon the valua- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of approved societies as at 81st December, 1918, show- 
ing the summarized results of the valuations completed up to 24th December, 1920. 
London, 1921. 8 pp. Cmd., 1130. 


—— Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during the year 
1919. London, 1920. 18 pp. Cmd. 1185. 


This report is summarized on pages 141 and 142 of this issue of the Review. 


—— Industrial Court. Decisions. Nos. 492 to 588, 18t October, 1920, to $1st December, 
1920. Vol. Ill, Part If. London, 1921. 202 pp. 


— Industrial Fatique Research Board. Report No. 11. Preliminary notes on atmos- 
pheric conditions in boot and shoe factories. London, 1921. 69 pp. Boot and shoe 
serves No. 2. 


—— Ministry of Labor. International labor (seamen’s) conference, 1920. Draft con- 
ventions and recommendations. London, 1921. 23 pp. 


—— —— Finance Department. National Insurance (Unemployment) Acts, 1911 to 
1918. Unemployment fund account, 1918-19. London, 1921. 6 pp. 82. 


asia an Industrial Relations Department. Report on conciliation and arbitration, 
including particulars of proceedings under the Conciliation Act, 1896, the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act, 1912, the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts, 1918 and 
1919, the Restoration of Pre-War Practices Act, 1919, and the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919. London, 1921. iv, 462 pp. 


— Ministry of Pensions. Third annual report, from 1st April, 1919, to 31st March, . 
1920. London, 1921. 58 pp. $5. 
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Great Brirain.—Privy Council. Medical Research Council. T. N. T. poisoning IN 
and the fate of T. N. T. in the animal body. London, 1921. 88 pp. Special P 
report series, No. 58. 


The Ministry of Munitions appointed a scientific committee, following the fairly 
successful measures of control which were developed after the first serious outbreak of 
T. N. T. poisoning among munition workers, to gather such information as woukl seem 
to have a permanent scientific value in establishing a knowledge of the poisonous 
action of trinitrotoluene. The results of many experiments are recorded, and whil 9: 
there are many questions concerning the poisonous action of T. N. T. left unsolved— | — 
and in fact the object for which this study was undertaken is now not of practical 
importance—it is believed, the report states, that the findings are of value in the study 
of similar conditions produced by a much wider class of poisons. a 
—— (ScoTtLtanp).—Board of Agriculture. Committee on women in agriculture in Scot ; 

land. Report. Edinburgh, 1920. 115 pp. 

This committee was appointed in 1919 to consider what economic part women could 
take in the development of agriculture, its appointment being due to a growing sens: 
of the importance of so changing the conditions of agricultural life that children grow- 
ing up in the country would remain there, instead of going into the towns as soon as 
they were old enough to shift for themselves. The committee took evidence con- 
cerning the work actually done by women in agriculture throughout Scotland, and 
found much diversity in their employment. 

The committee feels that the important thing is not to urge city women to take uy 
farming, but to induce the women born and bred on farms to remain in the work for 
which they have special qualifications. To this end, it stresses the need of education 
and housing. It is urged that steps should be taken to put the wages of women on 
a more satisfactory basis, and to encourage cottage hand industries. Also, opportu- 
nities should be provided for social! life. 

Inp1a.—Department of Statistics. Prices and wages in India. Calcutta, 1920. 24: 
pp. No. 1263. 

Entirely statistical. Reports wholesale prices of 50 articles from 111 separate marts. 
Retail prices are reported for the years 1873 and 1895 to 1919, by article and by province R 
or district. Wages are reported by occupations, in some cases going back to 1873 and = 7 
in many cases including each year from 1895 to 1919. 








INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The eight-hour day in agriculture before the Fre » R 
Chamber of Deputies. Geneva, February 10, 1921. 40 pp. Studies and Report ;: . 
Series K, No. 5. NO] 

Contains a bill for the regulation of hours of labor in agriculture, presented to the 4 

French Chamber of Deputies by the Socialist group, and the report on the same |} 3 R 

one of the deputies proposing the rejection of the bill. The bill provides for a work- @ ,,, , 

day of 8 hours or 48 hours a week, or, calculated on an annual basis, not to excec:| Sw 

2.496 hours a year, always provided that the working day shall never exceed 10 efi: 

tive hours whatever the season. The rejection of the bill is asked on the claim that | R 

it is not justified on humanitarian but only on economic grounds and that putinth: “@ \ 4, 


way the question does not appear urgent. The bill would not, it is believed, be « 
specific remedy for the rural exodus, but ‘“‘would involve a diminution of productio: 
a correlated diminution in wages and in consequence an aggravation of the cri q R 


; 


which always weighs more or less heavily on the agricultural economy.” 


First special international trade-union congress. Geneva, March 15, 1921. 80 7 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 18. 4 

The congress considered the following subjects: (1) The international situation, ALD 
and the relation of the international trade-union movement thereto; (2) the distri! 4 
tion of raw materials for industrial purposes; (3) the question of the rate of exchany. 
(4) socialization of the means of production; and (5) report of the Commission 
Conditions in the Ruhr Basin. 
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[INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—IJnstitution of a disablement branch at the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. Geneva, February 28, 1921. 3 pp. 


A brief notice of this is given on page 169 of this issue of the Review. 
— International Labor Conference. Draft conventions and recommendations adopted 


by the conference during its second meeting, 15 June-10 July, 1920. London, I1is 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921. 18 pp. Cmd. 1174. 


An account of this conference appeared in the Monruiy Lasor Review for October, 
1920, pages 209 to 211. 
—— International Labor Conference, third session. Geneva, October, 1921. Item III (b) 


of the agenda. Prohibition of the use of white lead in painting. Geneva, 1921. 
83 pp. Questionnaire IIT (6). 


—— The organization of unemployment insurance and employment exchanges in France. 
Geneva, February 21, 1921. 22 pp. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 5. 

This pamphlet gives an account of unemployment insurance as it has developed 
in France during and subsequent to the war. The details of the system are given 
in the report but the results are lacking, due to the fact that the Government has not 
as yet published a report of the actual working of the funds. The report on the 
organization of employment exchanges covers the same period—1914 to 1920—and 
includes departmental exchanges, vocational specialization in employment exchanges, 
interregional exchange operations, and recruiting of foreign labor. The history of 
labor exchanges in France was reviewed in the Monruity Lasor Review, October, 
1919, pages 192-206. , 
NeTHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het koninkrijk 

der Nederlanden. Rijk in Europa 1919. ’s-Gravenhage, 1921. 3856 pp. 

{he annual statistical yearbook of the kingdom of the Netherlands for 1919 includes 
statistics of occupations, labor inspection, unemployment, employment offices, waves 
and hours of labor, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labor organizations, 
and social insurance. 

—— —— Werkstakingen en uitsluitingen in Nederland gedurende 1918-1919. (Gréeves 
et lock-outs dans les Pays-Bas pendant 1918-1919.) s’Gravenhage, 1919-1921. 49 
60 pp. Bijdragen n. volgreeks. 283, 311. 
Statistics on strikes and lockouts in the Netherlands during 1918 and 1919. 


? 


—— Departement van Arbeid. Centraal verslag der arbeidsinspectie, 1919. [s’~Graven- 
hage| 1920. s«rrxvi, 441, xxiii pp. 
Report of the factory inspection service for the vear 1919. 
Norway.—Riks/forsikringsanstalten. Industristatistikk for dret 1918. (Omfattende 
Opgaver over Ulykkesforsikringspliktige Bedrifter og Arbeidere.) Christiana, 1921. 
61 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. VIT 5. 
Report of the State Insurance Office regarding establishments and workers subject 
to the workmen’s accident insurance law. 
SwEDEN.—Riksforstikringsanstalten. [Berdttelse] dr 1919. Stockholm, 1921. 39 pp. 
Sveriges O fficiella Statistik. 
teport of the State Insurance Institute for 1919, showing that about 907,000 workers 
were insured during that year. 
—— Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1919. Stockholm, 1920. 
125 pp. 
Report of factory inspection in Sweden for the year 1919. 


Unofhcial. 


ALDEN, Percy, anp oTHers. Labor and industry. A series of lectures. TLondon, 
ns, Green & Co., 1920. 294 pp. 
The subjects covered in these lectures include: Works committees and industrial 
councils, unemployment, industrial unrest, the human element in industry, accident — 
44130°—21——_18 
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prevention and ‘‘safety first,’’ the international regulation of labor under the Peac: 
Treaty, finance and industry, and organized labor in relation to industrial develo} 
ment. 

ALLEN, FreperRIcK J. A guide to the study of occupations. A _ selected critical bib/) 


ography of the common oceupations with specific references for their study. Cambridg: 
Harvard University Press, 1921. 183 pp. 


In this volume the author aims ‘‘to present the latest and most authoritativ: 
material now available for educational and vocational guidance.” 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LaBor LectstatTion. The American labor legislatio, 
review. New York, March, 1921. 119 pp. 

The two main subjects of this volume are unemployment and health legislation fo 
wage-earners’ families. Under the former are included the following contributions 
The job and Utopia; Federal employment service needed; Views of an Americar 
worker; Continuity of production in the clothing industry; Steady work; The firs 
step in sound industrial relations; An American employer's experience with unem 
ployment insurance; Preventing periods of unemployment by expanding publi: 


works; Canada’s program for meeting unemployment; Plan in use by an American 


ndus try for combating unemployment; and American legislation on unemploymen’ 
icompensation. Under the second subject the topics discussed are: Health and 
maternity legislation; A national program for maternity aid; Pregress toward mate: 
nitv benefits in Massachusetts; Need for protecting maternity.and infancy; Stat: 
legislation for maternity; How night work is menacing maternity: Fact and oninior 
as to the British national health insurance act; A personal view of health insurance i: 
England; and Representative opinion of health insurance in Great Britain. 

American Rep Cross. Southern Division. Bureau of Education and Research 


Social laws and agencies of North Carolina. A handbook of information. { Atlanta 
1920. [288 pp.] 


The first of a series of peace-time handbooks of information covering the socia 


resources of the various States to be issued by the Red Cross. (ne chapter consists 0/ 


the labor laws and regulations. Others have to do with Americanization and chil 

welfare. 

Beman, Lamar T. Selected articles on the closed shop. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1921. xlvii, 197 pp. The Handbook Series. 

This volume consists of debaters’ briefs on both sides of the closed shop questic: 
and a series of articles representing the most authoritative epinions both for an: 
against the closed shop. A bibliography of affirmative and negative references i 
included. 

Bowtey, Arrnur L. Elements of statistics. London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 192( 
vi, 459 pp. 

This book is ‘‘intended to form a general intreduction to the theory and practice v! 
gtatistics.”’ 

Brumsy, G. Mieterschutz und Héchstmieten. Berlin, 1920. xv, 340 pp. 

A compilation of recent German legislation for the protection of renters. The com 
pilation is preceded by a summary of all rent legislation now in force in Germany an! 
by extensive commentaries on recent legislation. 


Bureau or MunicipaAL RESEARCH OF PHILADELPHIA. The cost of a workingmen 
standard of living in Philadelphia at March, 1921, prices. Philadelphia, April ° 
1921. 11 pp. Citizens’ Business No. 4638. 


This budget of a workingman’s family of five giving March, 1921, prices is th 
fourth survey of living costs made by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philade 
phia, the first being in the fall of 1918. In the present study the total annual budg«' 
is given as $1,742.68, a decrease of 12.5 per cent as compared with the last survey, tha! 
of August, 1920. The price level is, however, still 6.5 per cent above that of the fir-' 
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survey. The classes under the specified standard that show an increase since last 
\ugust are housing, fuel and light, and car fare, and those showing a decrease are 
ood, clothing, and cleaning supplies and services. The cost of food decreased 15.7 
per cent as compared with the cost at the time of the first survey. The percentages 
of increase over 1918 for the other items of the budget are as follows: Housing, 50: fuel 
and light, 38.3; clothing, 9; car fare, 25; and cleaning supplies and services, 15.6. 

BuRNETT-Hurst, A. R. Suggestions for labor lezislation in India. Summary of a 


paper read at the conference of the Indian Economic Association, Allahabad, Decem- 
ber, 1920. Allahabad, The Leader Press, Jan. 5, 1921. 7 pp. 


Submits suggestions as to proposed amendments to the factories act. 
(‘ALIFORNIA UNtversiry. Division of Vocational Education. Research and service 


center for part-time schools. Coordination in part-time education. Berkeley, March, 
1921. 44 pp. Part-time education series, No. 4. Bulletin No. 3. 


CHaPpMAN, J. Crospy. Trade tests. The scientific measurement of trade proficiency. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 435 pp. 

This is a compilation of trade tests developed by the committee on classification of 
personnel, associated with the army trade test division, with the cooperation of a 
large number of employees and tradesmen. These tests were devised to make it 
possible for a trained examiner, unskilled in any particular trade, to determine the 
ability of recruits in different trades, and are offered now to the public as an aid to 
more scientific selection, placement, and training of employees. 

(nicaGo, Burtincton & Quincy Rartroap Co. Relief Department. Thirty-second 
annual report, 1920. Chicago, 1921. 6 pp. 

Reports a total membership in 1920 of 29,236, or an increase of 1,530 over 1919, and 
benefits paid amounting to a total of $627,148.96, of which amount $337,101.70 were 
paid on account of sickness and $290,047.26 on account of accidents. The member- 
ship in 1920 was 54.51 per cent of the total number of employees. During the year 
6,157 cases of sickness and 5,315 cases of accident were reported, or, counting those of 
record at the beginning of the year, a total of 6,792 cases of sickness and 5,943 cases of 
accident. There was a total of 252 deaths. The death rate per 1,000 members was 6.5 
on account of sickness and 2.7 on account of accident. 

(nicaco Councit or Socrat AGENctEsS. The Chicajo standard budget for dependent 
families, by Florence Nesbitt. Chicago, 17 North State Street, September, 1920. 
46 pp. Bulletin No. 5 (revised edition). 

CLEVELAND Hosprrat Councit. Industrial medical service. Women and industry. 
Children and industry. Cleveland, 1920. pp. 525-689. Part 7. Cleveland hos- 
pital and health survey. 

The industrial division of the hospital and health survey divided this part of the 
report into three sections: Medical, surgical, and nursing service in industry; employ- 
ment of women; and employment of children. Asa result of the study of the hospital 
and medical services offered by industries to employees numerous recommendations 
for the betterment of these services are offered. 

COMMISSIONE CONFEDERALE IN Rvussia. Russia Sindacale. Rapporto dell’on, 
Giuseppe Bianchi al Con: resso confederale di Livorno. Milan, 1921. xi, 407 pp. 

In 1920 several Italian socialist organizations (Socialist Party, General Federation 
of Labor, National League of Cooperative Societies) sent a joint mission to Russia to 
study conditions under the soviet régime. The mission could not agree upon a joint 
report and merely issued a brief joint statement to the press. The present volume is a 
report of a subcommittee of the mission and contains the preliminary report of the 
committee on Russian labor unions as submitted by it to the Fifth Congress of the 
General Federation of Labor. The report, which is based on personal investigations 
and on a multitude of Russian official documents, upholds the Soviet Government, 
but at the same time expresses doubts whether its methods would be applicable to | 
western European countries. 
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Commons, Jonn R. ( epiror). Trade-wnionism and labor problems. Second series. 
Boston, Ginn & Co. [1921]. 838 pp- 
This compilation of articles on problems connected with labor is divided into five 
sections as follows: Part I. Security—covering general industrial conditions, social 
insurance, and health programs, Part II. The labor market—discussion of conditions 


surrounding floating laborers, the Negro migration, and the disorganization of the 
labor market; Part I11. Labor management-—includes various articles on scientific 
management, profit sharing, workshop committees; Part IV. Labor unions- -develop 
ment of trade-unionism and discussion of different trade agreements, and Part V. The 


law-—contains articles covering different legal questions and decisions, minimum 


wages, and 8-hour laws. 
LEAGUE OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. Colored women a8 industria! 
hiladel phia. Philadelphia, 814 Otis Building [1920]. 49 PP. 

124 of this issue of the REVIEW. 


RL, AND ROBINSON, Freperick B. Business costs. Nev 
587 pp. Illustrated. 
cluding systems of wage payment and 


CON SUMERS’ 


workers in P 
This report is summarized on pages 122 to 


Eacieston, DE Wirt OA 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1921. 


Part IV consists of a study of labor costs, in 

pay rolls. 

FRrANcots-PONnCET, Anprt. Une formule nouvelle: Le contréle syndical. Paris, 
Société d’ Etudes et d’ Informations Economiques, 282, Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
1921. 18 pPp- 

This pamphlet discusses the question of labor control of industry in connection with 
tablishment of workers’ control in the 


the demand of the metal workers’ union for es 
factories. The author cites the stand of the leaders of the unions on the question 0! 


nationalization and states that this demand of the metal workers opens an importan! 
chapter in the history of the social movement in France, since it leads, he believes 


to the same experiment in revolutionary control which has been 80 disastrous 10 


Russia. 
GERMAN (AID) SocreTy OF CHICAGO. 


12 pp. 
The report shows that in 1920 the society disbursed $8,318.19 in cash and otherwise 


in granting aid to 651 families and 344 single persons, and supplied 1,265 persons with 
work through its employment department. The report states that up to August the 
employment department had on an average three vacant situations for each applican' 
for work, but that at the end of the year the situation of the labor market had 80 changed 


that there were 20 applicants for work for each vacant situation. 


InDUSTRIAL Democracy. The John Leitch Co. New York, 1920. 42 PP- 
A collection of indorsements from executives, workers, and the press of the John 


Leitch plan of industrial democracy. 


Iwasak1, UICHI. The working forces in Japanese politis. 
i ‘olumbia University Studies 1’ 


conflicts, 1867-1920. New York, 1921. 141 Ee Co 

History, Economies, and Public Law, Vol. XCVII, No. 1. Whole No. 226. 

The chapter on the workers serves to show how the laboring masses of Japan are 
breaking the bonds of feudal tradition and are learning their power. Furthermore, |! 
the Government is taking an increasing imterest in labor matters. 


Sixty-sixth ann ual report, 1920. Chicago [1921]. 


A brief account of politic 


Ree 7. 


PRS See, SEPP ERE TH! 





is stated, 
Janickl, 8. Industrial reconstruction WW Poland. [London] Polish Press Bureau, 19°". § 
32 pp. 
It is stated that the reconstruction of Polish industry depends on currency stability, | 
A table shows 124,805 work- 


improved transport conditions, and & sufficiency of coal. 
1 industries on January 1, 1920, or 34 per cent of the 


men employed in nine principa 
‘ncrease over the prewar figures, | 


prewar force of 365,051. Only mining showed an 10 
amounting to 30 per cent. 
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LAWRENCE, F. W. Peruwicx. 
Press, 1920. 68 pp. | 
The principles of exchange and money standards, the effects of increases of wages 
on prices and of prices on wages and profits, taxation, monopoly, public control under 
competitive conditions, and public ownership are all discussed briefly, the conclusion 
being that unnecessary expenditure by Government and by individuals must be cur- 
tailed whether industry is carried on by free competition, under a measure of public 
control, or by public ownership. 
LippmncotT,. Isaac. Economic development of the United States. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1921. 691 pp. 
Part IV deals with the expansion of national industries from 1860 to 1914, including 
a chapter on labor problems. Part V covers the war period, 1914 to 1920. 
Lyons, Vyvyan AsHieicH. Wages and empire. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1920. 96 pp. 
This is largely a study of agricultural and natural resources in the British Empire 
and the effect which these resources have upon wages. 





Why prices rise and fall. London, Oxford University 


Morris, JOHN vAN Liew. Employee training. A study of education and training 
departments in various corporations. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1921. xxiii, 311 pp. 

This study of the training activities of various large corporations covers programs 
emphasizing special training and progress of primarily technical instruction. Under 
the latter are included training of apprentices, of technical men, and technical and 
general instruction for employee improvement. 

Myers, Cuaries 8. Mind and work. The psychological factors in industry and com- 
merce. London, University of London Press, Lid., 1920. xi, 204 pp. 

The importance of the psychological factor in determining industrial efficiency is 
the subject of this book. The psychological element is considered in its relation to 
movement study, fatigue study, selection study, incentives study, and industrial 
unrest. The other factors— mechanical, physiological, and social and economic— are 
also taken into account. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. Open-shop encyclopedia for debaters. 
New York City, 30 Church Street, 1921. 247 pp. 


NationaAL Hovusine Association. Housing problems in America. Proceedings, 
Bridgeport, Conn., December 9-11, 1920. New York, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street [1921]. 386 pp. 

Tax exemptions as offering an inducement to private investors to put their money 
into housing, and different schemes for providing credit for housing work on easier 
terms are discussed at length. The use of new building materials and the increased 
standardization of parts as methods of reducing costs are favorably considered. 
Various aspects of the present situation are discussed, but no fundamental remedies 
for its evils are put forth. 


















NavionaL Sarety Counc. Safe practices. No. 42. Industrial safety organization. 
Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 1921. 16 pp. 


New York Crry CoNFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CorRRECTIONS. Proceedings, 1920. 
New York [1920]. xiv, 221 pp. 
One session of the conference was devoted to discussion of industrial problems. 
Purse, Ben. A minimum income for all blind workers. London, The National 
League for the Blind, 1920. 22 pp. 
A plea for a minimum wage of £3 5s. ($15.82, par) per week ior blind workers in 
nstitutions for the blind. 
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REDFERN, Percy. The consumers’ place in society. Manchester, Cooperative Union, 
1920. 107 pp. 

This book gives a general survey of the accomplishments of the cooperative move- 
ment, the possibilities of its further development, and the author’s views as to the 
failure of capitalism. 

Sunpt, Ernar. Jmagination, labor, civilization. London, William Heinemann, 1920. 
xvi, 417 pp. 

This is a study of the economic forces which go to make up our present-day civiliza- 
tion and the manner in which it has evolved. It was the author’s idea in the prepara- 
tion of this book to develop clearly defined theories out of which might grow a ‘‘com- 
plete system of political economy.’”’ 

TrRADES-UNION Coneress. Unemployment: A labor pean & Being the report of the 
joint committee on unemployment appointed by the parliamentary committee of the 
Trades- Union Congress and The Labor Party executive, together with the resolutions 


unanimously adopted by the special trade-union and labor conference in the Kingsway 
Hall, London, W. C., on Thursday, January 27, 1921. London, January, 1921. 


48 pp. 

Considers the responsibility for the unemployment situation in Great Britain, 
laying the blame primarily upon the Government; and presents a policy to meet the 
emergency, proposing that the unemployed be maintained by substantial increases 
in unemployment benefits and that the Government should assist in the provision 
of ‘‘socially necessary work.’’ It is suggested that juvenile labor should be with- 
drawn; that regular work hours should be reduced to 44 a week; that housing projects 
should be inaugurated by the Government; that railroad and waterway construction 
and repair work should be undertaken at once, and that the Government should 
encourage the building and equipment of educational institutions. The restoration 
of foreign commerce is also urged as a means of improving the employment situation. 


A copy of the Labor iarty’s prevention of unemployment bill is included in the 
report. 


University Desaters’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in 
debates of American yor and universities during the college year, 1919-20. Edited 
e 


by Edith M. Phelps. w York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. 372 pp. 


Includes briefs, speeches, and bibliographies on various labor subjects, among them 
being Compulsory arbitration of railway labor disputes, Compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, The closed shop, and Government ownership and operation of coa! 
mines. 
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